Dating the Yahwist's History: 
Principles and Perspectives 


Establishing the date of composition of an ancient literary work 
is fundamental to understanding what an author is trying to say, and 
this is nowhere more important than in the critical interpretation of 
the Pentateuch in general and of the Yahwist's history in particular. 
Before we can do this it is necessary to explain what I mean by the 
term Yahwist in this discussion, because this designation has 
come to mean many different things over the last two centuries 
of scholarship. In the classical Wellhausen documentary hypothesis !, 
there are originally three independent sources in Genesis to Numbers, 
two non-priestly sources, the Yahwist (J) and the Elohist (E), who 
used the term “Elohim” (God) in place of “YHWH " to designate the 
deity, and a Priestly (P) source. These were interwoven into each 
other by “redactors”, and this was added to Deuteronomy (D), as a 
separate source. J was viewed as the oldest, dated to the time of 
Solomon or a little later, then E, and D was added at the end of the 
monarchy, with P in the post-exilic period. Some scholars increased 
the number of sources ?, while others questioned the existence of a 
self-contained E source, and this reduces the basic number of 
sources to three, J, P, and D (as well as a few isolated additions) °. 

Furthermore, alongside of the *documentary hypothesis" with 
its redactors, there was the “supplementary hypothesis" in which 
the oldest source J received additions directly from E to form JE ^, 


! J. WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (Berlin ?1899); 
English translation: Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel (Edinburgh 
1885); ID., Die Composition des Hexateuch und der historishen Bücher des 
Alten Testaments (Berlin 31899). 

? R.H. PFEIFFER, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York — London 
1941) 129-209; O. EIssFELDT, The Old Testament. An Introduction (New York 
31965) 166-170; G. FOHRER, Introduction to the Old Testament (Nashville, 
TN 1968) 159-165. 

? P. VoLz — W. RUDOLPH, Der Elohist als Erzühler — ein Irrweg der Penta- 
teuchkritik? (BZAW 63; Berlin 1933); S. MOWINCKEL, Erwdgungen zur Penta- 
teuch Quellenfrage (Trondheim 1964) 59-118. 

^ Wellhausen, in Prolegomena and Die Composition, preferred to discuss 
JE as a single entity, and Gerhard von Rad, in G. von RAD, Das formgeschicht- 
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and this in turn was supplemented by the author of P, without the 
need of any redactors. Yet this left in limbo how D was related to 
Genesis-Numbers. A third literary model of analysis was the “frag- 
mentary hypothesis", which largely dispensed with sources and re- 
garded the Pentateuch as a collection of fragments or traditions, 
assembled over the course of time, much like collections of folklore 
in modern times. This view, since the time of Hermann Gunkel, un- 
derstands the early non-P sources as mere collections of folklore, 
compiled by editors. However, a major shift took place in the mid- 
1970s when the Yahwist was re-dated to the exilic period and later 
than Deuteronomy. This changed the whole nature of Pentateuchal 
studies in general and the *supplementary hypothesis" in particular, 
because J could now be viewed as a direct addition to D. Some Eu- 
ropean scholars, however, did away with the Yahwist altogether and 
replaced this author with multiple redactors of older traditions, 
which is a new version of the “fragmentary hypothesis". I was 
among those who retained J as an author and tried to understand 
this work in its new historical context. Therefore let me briefly sum- 
marize my own position: the Yahwist is the basic non-P source of 
the Pentateuch in Genesis to Numbers, which made quite creative 
use of older traditions in order to construct a history from the cre- 
ation of humanity and the Patriarchs to their sojourn in Egypt, and 
from the exodus of the Israelite descendants to their entrance into 
the Promised Land. This was written as a prologue and extension 
of D and the Dtr History. To this combined history the Priestly 
writer made major additions in support of the priesthood and the 
institution of the Temple. This later Priestly development will not 
be our concern here. Instead, the focus will be entirely on the new 
dating of J as an author in the exilic period. In addition, to under- 
stand J's use of older traditions in the construction of his history, 
the model should not be that of modern edited collections of folk- 
lore, but rather that of the Greek historians, such as Hecataeus of 
Miletus ? or Dionysius of Halicarnassus °. 


liche Problem des Hexateuch (BWANT 26; Stuttgart 1938), gives his entire at- 
tention to J and suggests that E has nothing of significance to add to this history. 
5 L. PEARSON, Early Ionian Historians (Oxford 1939) 25-106. 
$ E. GABBA, Dionysius of Halicarnassus and the History of Archaic Rome 
(Berkeley, CA 1991). 
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Consequently, I will make the case for dating the Yahwist to a 
particular time and place in history, i.e. the latter years of the Baby- 
lonian Exile, based upon the more easily dated biblical texts, such 
as the Prophets, and relevant external historical evidence. This is 
not to suggest that the Yahwist's narrative of the patriarchal migra- 
tion from Mesopotamia reflects old traditions of an actual migration 
of Amorites in the early second millennium BCE, or that J’s account 
of the exodus from Egypt reflects the time of Ramesses II, as was 
done by the Albright School and others some decades ago. Rather 
our task is to treat the Yahwist's narrative as a literary work that 
can be dated to a quite precise historical period by means of various 
clues from the social and cultural environment in which it was writ- 
ten. There are therefore two broad fields of comparison that may 
be used with some confidence in establishing a date for the Yahwist: 
one consists of the evidence derived from the biblical record itself; 
the other from comparisons with well-documented historical texts 
from the broader Near Eastern environment. In the discussion that 
follows I will deal with these two fields of evidence in order. 


I. The Yahwist and the Prophets Compared 


First let us consider the biblical texts whose dates may be accepted 
with some confidence and which are directly relevant to dating the 
Yahwist's composition at some point in the period of the exile in Baby- 
lon. These are the prophecies of Ezekiel in the early exilic period and 
that of Second Isaiah towards the end of the Babylonian hegemony 
and the rise of Cyrus. In addition, comparison may be made with the 
older traditions of the patriarchs and the exodus reflected in Hosea and 
Amos (8° century BCE), and with Deuteronomy, whose composition 
in stages includes primarily the period from the Josiah reform until 
the early to mid-exilic period (late 7^ to early 6" century BCE), al- 
though the dates of some of these later additions may be disputed and 
the dating therefore less certain. Nevertheless the course of this devel- 
opment of the patriarchal and exodus traditions seems fairly clear ’. 


7 In this review I have largely avoided discussing parallels between J and 
the historical parallels in Deuteronomy because these have been dealt with 
in great detail in J. VAN SETERS, The Life of Moses. The Yahwist as Historian 
in Exodus and Numbers (Louisville, KY 1994). 
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1. Hosea and Amos, the Patriarchs and Exodus 


In the field of biblical scholarship it has long been recognized that 
the traditions ofthe patriarchs and the story ofthe sojourn from Egypt 
were originally two quite separate bodies of origin traditions, al- 
though when and how they came together is still a matter of vigorous 
debate. In Hosea there is reference to the stories of Jacob and Esau 
and the divine encounter at Bethel (Hos 12,3-4) and Jacob's sojourn 
in Aram (v. 12). In Amos the patriarch Isaac is mentioned merely as 
a parallel term for Israel (Amos 7,9) *. In contrast to these patriarchal 
traditions of origin, Hosea suggests a quite distinct form of Israelite 
origin in Egypt (Hos 11,1). And Amos parallels the migration of the 
Israelites from Egypt with the Philistines from Caphtor (Crete?), and 
the Syrians from Kir (Amos 9,7), all of them distinctive migration 
traditions of origin ?. Furthermore, there is no indication in Hosea 
and Amos that the term Israel also includes Judah, so that the origin 
in and migration from Egypt was an entirely northern tradition during 
this period. In a similar fashion the origin of the Ammonites and 
Moabites as sons of Lot (Gen 19,30-38), and Esau (Edom) as the son 
of Isaac (Gen 25,19-34) all reflect the idea that the ancestors were 
firmly established in the regions in which their offspring were lo- 
cated. These ancestral traditions are quite different from those re- 
flected in Deuteronomy 2-3, which present the nations of Moab, 
Edom and Ammon as all gaining their land by means of invasion and 
displacement of the indigenous population, similar to Israel's inva- 
sion of its future homeland. This distinction in the two types of tra- 
dition, the migration of an ancestor to a new land versus a large group 
migration and military invasion, would also seem to be reflected in 
the account of Judah's permanent settlement as an ancestor in the 
south separate from his brothers, i.e. the Israelites (Genesis 38), and 
not part of the Egyptian sojourn, exodus and conquest tradition. 


2. The Prophet Ezekiel, the Yahwist and Deuteronomy 


Furthermore, as late as the time of Ezekiel, the prophet makes 
quite clear that YHWH revealed himself for the first time to the 


* The alternate form of the spelling of Isaac (with Ù in place of 3) may in- 
dicate that both Israel and Judah had their own versions of the Isaac tradition. 
? See also Amos 2,10; 3,1. 
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“house of Jacob" in Egypt and promised them that he would bring 
them out of Egypt and give to them “a land flowing with milk and 
honey" if they would give up their worship of the idols of Egypt 
(Ezek 20,7). At the same time Ezekiel disparages the rival tradition 
about Abraham the forefather ofthe people having already inherited 
the land in which they are now located (Ezek 33,24) !°. There is no 
suggestion anywhere in Ezekiel that a prior promise was made by 
the deity to the patriarchs about some future inheritance, only that 
a conditional promise of a new land that God had chosen for them 
was made to the Israelites in Egypt for the first time, quite distinct 
from the Abraham tradition. By contrast, in the Yahwist the promise 
of land that is made to Abraham and repeated to Isaac and Jacob is 
presented as being the same promise that is made to Moses and the 
Israelites in Egypt, so that it is most unlikely that Ezekiel was aware 
of this later revised version of the land promise theme. 

Moreover, we may compare Ezekiel with Deut 26,5-9, which 
suggests that Jacob was a landless “Aramean” nomad who went to 
Egypt where the family sojourned until they became a large group 
which was subsequently used by the Egyptians as a labour force. 
When subjected to hard labour, they appealed to YHWH, the God 
of their forefathers, who rescued them and gave them a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. This bears a close resemblance to the 
Ezekiel version in what it includes and what it omits. It begins by 
accounting for how the Israelites got into Egypt in the first place, 
which is omitted in Ezekiel but perhaps implied by his reference 
to the *house of Jacob" in Egypt, but Deuteronomy shares with 
Ezekiel the promise of the “land flowing with milk and honey". 
Deuteronomy, in this “credo”, says nothing about the role of Moses 
or the disobedience of the people, and nothing about any prior prom- 
ise of land to Jacob, the landless Aramean !!. It seems to me that 
Ezekiel has made use of the D tradition in this form and expanded 


10 See also the remarks about Jerusalem's origins in Ezekiel 16 as derived 
from the aboriginal population of the region, the “Amorites” and the “Hittites”. 

!! The references to the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in conjunc- 
tion with the gift of the land are entirely secondary in Deuteronomy. See J. 
VAN SETERS, “Confessional Reformulation in the Exilic Period”, VT 22 
(1972) 182-197; T. RÖMER, Israels Väter. Untersuchungen zur Vaterthematik 
im Deuteronomium und in der deuteronomistischen Tradition (OBO 99; Fri- 
bourg, CH - Góttingen 1990). 
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it to include the period of the wilderness wanderings as a time of 
Israel's disobedience from the very beginning of its origins. Only 
in the later Dtr expansion of D does one find two instances of dis- 
obedience or rebellion by the people: the molten calf episode at 
Sinai (Deuteronomy 9) and the refusal to invade the land from the 
south (Deut 1,19-46). 

What we have in the Yahwist is the complete integration of sep- 
arate and somewhat conflicting ancestral traditions with that of the 
people's origins in Egypt. This is done by giving the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the sons of Jacob, a genealogical 
continuity, with a land promise made first to Abraham, and then re- 
peated to the rest of the patriarchs, but a promise that will only be 
realized after a period of sojourn in Egypt. Within this historical 
framework the Yahwist is able to embody a wide range of ancestral 
stories: the Joseph story, the trials and deliverance from Egypt, the 
wilderness period, and conquest of the land east of the Jordan '?. 


3. The Yahwist and Second Isaiah 


When was such an elaborate historiographic work produced? I 
think it is safe to say that it must have been later than either Ezekiel 
or Deuteronomy. It has been demonstrated that Deuteronomy ori- 
ginally knew nothing of any promises to the patriarchs, which are 
all secondary additions to the text, based on J P. However, we can 
also say that it must have been earlier than Second Isaiah, because 
this prophet assumes the complete integration of the patriarchal tra- 
dition with the exodus tradition and the fundamental importance of 
the unconditional promises to the patriarchs as the basis of hope 
for a new future for the people. Nowhere in all the rest of the 
prophetic literature is this connection with the Yahwist narrative as 
close as it is in Second Isaiah. 


2 The integration of many diverse and conflicting origin traditions of an- 
cestors and heroes into a unified national history was one of the major preoccu- 
pations of Greek and Roman historians. See J. VAN SETERS, “Is There any Histo- 
riography in the Hebrew Bible? A Hebrew-Greek Comparison", Ip., The Yahwist. 
A Historian of Israelite Origins (Winona Lake, IN 2013) 143-163, esp. 157-163. 

P See n. 11 above. 
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a. The Patriarch Abraham 


This comes out in the prophet's first mention of the patriarch 
Abraham: 


But you, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of 
Abraham, my friend, whom I brought from the ends of the earth and 
called from its farthest corners. To you (Jacob) I say, “You are my 
servant; I have chosen you and not abandoned you" (Isa 41,8-9). 


Here, in contrast to Ezekiel, Second Isaiah affirms the Abraham 
story, as presented by the Yahwist, that Abraham was called by God 
from distant Mesopotamia (Gen 11,31 — 12,7; 15,7), that he was 
the specially favored one who was given the divine promises of 
land and offspring (Gen 12,1-3; 13,14-17; 15; 22,15-18), and that 
he was the ancestor of Jacob, combining these two ancestral tradi- 
tions so that the promises to Abraham apply to Jacob as well. Thus, 
the deity cannot abandon Jacob, the offspring of Abraham. The 
whole logic of this unit in Second Isaiah depends entirely upon fa- 
miliarity with J's presentation of the patriarchal story. 

Furthermore, in the treatment of a special unconditional 
covenant with Abraham that includes both land and future progeny 
in Genesis 15, there is a range of terminology that is also picked 
up by Second Isaiah. YHWH comes to Abraham in a vision and 
declares to him, “Fear not, Abram, I am your shield, your reward 
will be great" (v. 1). This poetic use of language, which is appro- 
priate to a great military campaign, is used by Second Isaiah right 
after his reference to the election of Abraham: “Fear not for I am 
with you [...]. I will strengthen you, I will help you, I will support 
you with my victorious right hand" (Isa 41,10). This phrase "fear 
not" is repeated again three times in the same context (vv. 13-14) 
and becomes a major theme of the prophet (see also Isa 43,1-7; 
44,1-5), just as it is for J in the exodus story (Exod 14,13). In Isa 
40,9-10 the declaration of the herald to Jerusalem to the inhabitants 
to “fear not" because of the immanent coming of Lord YHwH, is 
followed by the promise that he brings a “reward” (73), the same 
term used in Gen 15,1 by J. This very close coherence in theme and 
language cannot be merely fortuitous. Another connection with the 
Abraham story is given in Isa 51,1-2: 
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Listen to me you who pursue vindication, you who appeal to YHWH. 
Look to the rock from which you were hewn, and the quarry from which 
you were dug. 

Look to Abraham your father, and the Sarah who gave you birth. 

He was just one when I called him, and I blessed him and made him many. 


Here with the mention of Sarah the focus is on the birth story 
and on the fact that Abraham was without offspring when he was 
first called and received the promise of land and descendants, and 
yet Sarah did finally produce an heir that became a numerous pro- 
geny (Gen 18,1-15; 21,1-3.6-7). 


b. The Exodus and the Wilderness Traditions 


Alongside of the Abraham story, Second Isaiah also makes use 
of the exodus and wilderness motifs of J. This can be seen most 
clearly in a reference to the defeat of the Egyptians at the crossing 
of the Red Sea in Exod 14,5-31 !* and its parallel in Isa 43,16-17: 


Thus says YHWH, who provides a way through the sea, a path through 
the mighty waters, who brings out horse and chariot, army and warrior 
together; they lie down and cannot rise, they are extinguished as a 
wick, snuffed out. 


This should be combined with Second Isaiah's remarks about 
the anticipated exodus from Babylonia (Isa 52,12), which is mod- 
eled on J's account of the exodus from Egypt: “For you shall not 
go out in haste, and you shall not depart in flight, for YHWH will go 
ahead of you and the God of Israel will be your rearguard". The 
remark about not leaving in haste is meant to be in contrast to J's 
version of their departure from Egypt, which was in haste (Exod 
12,33-34.37-39) at the urging of the Egyptians. In this new exodus 
from Babylon there will be no such need for haste. Instead, they 
will receive divine protection, just as the pillar of cloud in J's 
exodus account served both as guidance and as protection 13,21- 
22; 14,19-20. Furthermore, Second Isaiah draws another deliberate 
contrast with J's exodus portrayal. Whereas J has the Israelites de- 


14 See VAN SETERS, Yahwist, 75-77, for the specific J text as distinct from 
the P additions. 
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spoiling the Egyptians just before their departure (Exod 11,35-36), 
Second Isaiah warns against any such action, at the time of their 
departure, lest they be contaminated with foreign religious objects 
(Isa 52,17). Also closely associated with the reference to the sea 
crossing in Second Isaiah are the wilderness experience and the 
lack of adequate water once the Israelites were in the desert (Exo- 
dus 15; 17). On this Second Isaiah states (Isa 43,18-20): 


Do not recall bygone times, or think about days of old. I am about 
to do something quite new; now it is happening, do you not per- 
ceive it? I will make a way in the wilderness and rivers in the desert 
[...], for I will provide water in the wilderness and rivers in the 
desert, for my chosen people to drink, the people whom I have cre- 
ated as my own, and they will sing my praises. 


Instead of the lack of water and the constant grumbling against 
Moses, this new journey through the desert will have no such short- 
age, and the returnees will join in constant praise of YHWH. It seems 
clear that Second Isaiah has the text of the Yahwist in front of him 
when he is composing these words to his people, both in terms of 
the similarities and the contrasts, as they suit his purpose. 


c. Creation and the Beginnings of Humanity 


In addition to Second Isaiah's use of the patriarchs and the ex- 
odus-wilderness themes, the prophet also makes use of the themes 
of creation and the earliest ages of humanity. A major theme of Sec- 
ond Isaiah is to establish the theme that YHWH, the God of Israel, 
is the creator and supreme ruler of heaven and earth and that there 
is no comparable deity. This is made clear at the outset of his 
prophecies in Isa 40,12-31 and forms the basis of his message of 
hope. Among his many descriptions of YHWH’s creative power, he 
states (NEB Isa 40,26): 


Lift up your eyes to the heavens; consider who created it all, led 
out their host one by one and called them by their names; through 
his great might, his might and power not one is missing. 


A very similar word of encouragement is given to Abraham by 
the deity in Gen 15,5 (NEB): 
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He took Abram outside and said, “Look up into the sky, and count 
the stars if you can. So many [...] shall your descendants be". 


And as if to balance YHWH’S creation of the heavenly bodies, 
Second Isaiah asserts in 40,28: “YHWH is the creator of the whole 
world". The theme of the deity's creative powers is expanded in 
42,5 to include humanity as well: 


Thus says the [supreme] God (O87) YHwH, the creator of the heavens 
and the one who stretched them out, the one who spread out the 
earth and all that grows upon it, the one who gives breath (711392) 
to the people who live on it and life-giving spirit (mm) to those who 
walk about on it [...]. 


This imparting of breath to humanity corresponds to the descrip- 
tion of the deity imparting the breath of life (0n maw) in Gen 2,7, 
and this same language is repeated by J in the flood story in Gen 
7,22 ^. By contrast, in P’s addition to the flood story he prefers to 
use the phrase (Dr mn) in the sense of “breath of life” instead, and 
completely avoids using wi. It seems unlikely that Second Isaiah’s 
use of m has anything to do with P. It is more likely that the prophet 
was influenced by Ezekiel's remarkable use of m7 in Ezek 37,5-10 
in the vision of the valley of dry bones in which this term was re- 
peatedly used in the sense of life-giving breath. It is this term that is 
later picked up by P in preference to the term that is used in J. 

Another term that is used by Second Isaiah as an alternative and 
direct equivalent to the verb N72 “to create" is the verb 738° “to 
form” and its nominal equivalent 3%, often rendered as “maker”. 
The two verbs expressing the act of creation can be used in parallel 
to each other as in Isa 45,18, which describe YHWH as the one “who 
created (N72) the heavens" and “who formed (738°) the earth”. Apart 
from the reference in Isa 42,5 quoted above, Second Isaiah makes 
little comment on the creation of humanity as a whole, but speaks 
instead about the creation and formation of Israel (43,1.7.15.21) to- 
gether with the creation of heaven and earth. Second Isaiah can also 
speak about Israel being “formed” by God from the womb (49,5), 
which seems to reflect a Mesopotamian tradition associated with 
royalty in which the king was especially formed by the deity for 


'S The use of M17 in this context is clearly secondary and redundant. 
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the task of kingship !°. It should also be noted that in Second Isaiah, 
in speaking about the creation of heaven and earth, there is no fixed 
rule concerning the order of these two realms, so that Second Isaiah 
can have the deity say: "My hand laid the earth's foundation and 
my right hand stretched out the heavens" (48,13). 

When we compare Second Isaiah with the Yahwist, the correspon- 
dences are numerous and significant. The latter begins his account of 
creation by speaking of the “day that YHWH God made the earth and 
the heavens", which seems strange when it follows the consistent use 
by P of the creation of “the heavens and the earth”, but as we have 
seen in Second Isaiah, before the time of P's treatment of creation, no 
such consistency was necessary. J’s use of the verb 78° “to form” (Gen 
2,7.19) in his description of the creation of man is the direct equivalent 
of the verb 873 “to create" in 6,7 in which YHWH speaks of wiping 
out “humanity whom I have created”. As we have seen above, this 
matches completely the usage of these terms in Second Isaiah. By 
contrast, the term 78° is never used in the sense of “to create" in P. To 
these close correspondences between Second Isaiah and J we may 
add two more references in Second Isaiah to J’s account of the 
primeval history. In Isa 51,3 there is a reference to “Eden,” as “the 
garden of YHWH” that clearly depends upon Genesis 3, and in Isa 54,9 
there is a reference to the story of Noah and the flood and the divine 
oath that the flood waters would never again cover the earth, which 
depends on Gen 8,21. Furthermore, the references to creation and the 
primeval history in Second Isaiah, along with the appeals to Abraham 
and the patriarch Jacob and the implicit promises of land and progeny, 
together with the many allusions to the exodus from Egypt and 
the wilderness wanderings, all these point to a Yahwistic history that 
includes everything from the creation story to the end of the wilder- 
ness wanderings and triumphal entrance into the promised land. There 
is simply no justification for scholars to split this non-P narrative up 
into so many different pieces and distribute them to widely separate 
periods of time as it suits their “redaction” theories. 


16 See the opening paragraph of Assurbanipal’s Rassam Cylinder, which 
states: “I am Assurbanipal, offspring of Assur and Belit, the oldest prince of 
the royal harem whose name Assur and Sin, the lord of the tiara, have named 
for the kingship from earliest days, whom they formed in his mother's womb, 
for the rulership of Assyria", D.D. LUCKENBILL, Ancient Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia (Chicago, IL 1927) II, 291. See also H. FRANKFORT, Kingship 
and the Gods (Chicago, IL 1948) 300-301. 
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d. The Names of God 


A further proof that Second Isaiah made quite specific use of J's 
text is in the striking correspondence in distinctive language and 
terminology between the two, as we have seen above in the case of 
maw “breath” and ^x^ “to form" in the creation of mankind. This 
also relates to the particular way in which both the Yahwist and 
Second Isaiah make use of the special term for the deity as 5x or 
own in the sense of the one supreme God to the exclusion of all 
others, alongside of the more common designations of YHWH and 
Elohim. This comes out most clearly in Second Isaiah when YHWH 
is identified as “the God" 5x7 who created heaven and earth and 
all humanity. Thus YHWH as El, the supreme being is repeated many 
times, as in Isa 43,13: “I am El and from now on I am He", and in 
46,9: “I am El and there is no other one" ". This special meaning 
of the term El as the supreme deity and head of the pantheon is 
derived from the Canaanite/Phoenician religion and extended also 
to a similar use of i/u in Babylonia. When applied to YHWH by Second 
Isaiah, however, it also means the supreme deity and the creator, 
to the exclusion of all other deities. Now it is quite remarkable that 
J likewise uses this same terminology when YHWH appeared to 
Jacob in Gen 31,13 and 35,1.3 as 5x7 “the God" the one who had 
appeared to him at Bethel, and it is precisely in this context that 
Jacob removes all of the foreign gods from the family entourage. 
Again in 46,3 SNA is identified as the God of his father who would 
go with Jacob and his offspring to Egypt and bring his descendants 
back from Egypt to the land of his fathers. It is only in J and in Second 
Isaiah that we find this special use of own, together with YHWH and 
associated with the patriarchs. 

Closely associated with the term 5x7 in Second Isaiah with the 
meaning of the one supreme deity is the frequent use of the phrase 
“Tam He" (17 728) las in the statement in Isa 41,4, “I am YHWH, 
the first one, and with the final ones I am He". This seems to contain 
a play upon the meaning of the declarative formula “I am YHWH” 
in which the divine name in its shortened form Yahu is equated with 
x “He”. Peter Ackroyd sees in the use of 817 ^N “a phrase which 
strongly suggests an attempt at theological explanation of the divine 


7 See also Isa 40,18; 45,14-15.22. 
18 See also 42,8; 43,10-13.25; 46,4; 48,12; 51,12. 
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name as being equivalent to the personal pronoun, so that just as 
Exod 3,14 provides us with the interpretation 778 (I am), Deutero- 
Isaiah appears to understand the divine name YHWH as meaning 
‘He’, i.e. ‘The one’ or ‘He who is’” !”. 

These remarkable and quite distinctive literary and ideological 
correspondences between the Yahwist and Second Isaiah can only 
point to a direct literary connection between the two as contempo- 
raries belonging to the same Jewish community in Babylonia. And 
since Second Isaiah clearly suggests that the community whom he 
is addressing is familiar with the details about the primeval history, 
the stories of the Patriarchs, especially Abraham, and the exodus 
and wilderness wanderings, he must be directly dependent upon 
the entire J text as set forth in Genesis, Exodus and Numbers. There 
is no other corpus of literary texts belonging to the pre- or early ex- 
ilic period, such as the prophetic texts from Amos to Ezekiel, nor 
any post-exilic text, that can provide such a compelling compara- 
tive context than the late exilic period reflected in Second Isaiah. 


II. The Larger Social Context of the Babylonian Exile 


It has long been recognized that there are a number of obvious 
interconnections between the J corpus of texts in the Pentateuch 
and the social culture of Mesopotamia, but with the early pre-exilic 
dating of the Yahwist, all of these references have been attributed 
to a rather nebulous body of old traditions stretching back into the 
second millennium BCE. Even though much of this approach to 
accounting for these Mesopotamian parallels has been discredited, 
the idea that the biblical authors made use of old traditions trans- 
mitted over a long period of time has persisted as an excuse for not 
taking these interconnections seriously as a way of dating the bib- 
lical text. The fact of the matter is that if one accepts the strong pos- 
sibility that the Yahwist belongs to the exilic period, based on the 
evidence presented above, then an entirely different light is cast 
upon these frequent references to Babylonia in J as the most ap- 
propriate context in which this composition was written. In this sur- 
vey I will restrict myself to the most obvious parallels to the 


19 P. ACKROYD, Exile and Restoration (London 1968) 133. See also his re- 
marks in P. ACKROYD, /srael under Babylon and Persia (Oxford 1970) 110-111. 
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Babylonian literary traditions and allusions to contemporary his- 
torical events. 


1. The Flood Story in Genesis and in Mesopotamia 


Within the primeval history the clearest example of the Baby- 
lonian literary tradition is in the Flood Story of Genesis 6-8. The 
attribution of the basic account in the biblical version of this story 
to a particular source involves the problem of distributing its vari- 
ous parts to two different sources or authors, J and P, such that for 
most scholars from Wellhausen to the present neither source yields 
a complete and self-contained version of the story. This results in 
the need for a “redactor” to select some parts of the narrative from 
each source arbitrarily in order to form the story, while at the same 
time including other parallel parts that clearly contradict each other. 
Such contradictions completely undermine the notion that the end 
result is a product of redaction. The fallacy of this approach lies in 
the long outmoded principle that the J source did not make use of 
the generic designation God (Elohim) alongside of the divine name 
YHWH, as one finds them in J's creation account (Genesis 2), in the 
story of Adam and Eve (chapter 3), and in the birth accounts of 
Cain (Gen 4,1) and Seth (4,25). If one rejects this basis for the di- 
vision of sources, as I do, along with many other scholars, then 
there is every reason to assign several passages in the flood narra- 
tive, such as the construction of the ark (Gen 6,13-17a), to J and 
not to P, and one is left with a fully coherent flood story for J. To 
this story P made a number of late additions for purely ideological 
reasons. No redactors are required. Since I have dealt with the ev- 
idence for this reconstruction in another place, I will not repeat that 
discussion here ??. As indicated above, J’s use of the various terms 
for deity is the same as that which one finds in Second Isaiah, and 
recognition of this fact solves a lot of the literary problems that 
scholars encountered in the past. 

Consequently, we may attribute the basic version of the flood 
story to J. For this version he was dependent upon a late form of 
the story such as the one reflected in a late rendering of the Gil- 


? See J. VAN SETERS, "The Yahwist Flood Story and the Babylonian Flood 
Tradition", ID., Yahwist, 192-214. The J story is found in Gen 6,5-7.13- 
17a.22a; 7,1-5.7-9.16b.10.12-17.22-23; 8,1.2b-4.6-12.13b.15-16.18.20-22. 
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gamesh Epic that would be familiar to the Babylonians in the 6% 
century. Now it seems clear that J has combined this flood story 
with a quite different western tradition about the creation of the 
world and the earliest human ancestors. This is quite similar to the 
way in which a late version of the Gilgamesh Epic has incorporated 
the flood story into the larger narrative. It was the skilful writing 
of the author of the late version of the Gilgamesh Epic who was 
able to combine quite diverse literary traditions to enhance his own 
version of the story ?!. Likewise, the originally independent Meso- 
potamian flood story was also combined with the chronological 
history of kingship such that there was a line of kings from before 
the flood, and the restoration of kingship and its succession after 
the flood ?. 


2. The Genealogies and the Tower of Babel 


The Yahwist, as an ancient author of Israelite antiquity, fre- 
quently did the same thing. Thus, in his genealogy of the ancestral 
Table of Nations, he digresses from his genealogical succession to 
include an account of the building of the Tower of Babel as an ex- 
planation for how it was that all of these descendants of the ances- 
tors were dispersed into different regions and peoples with so many 
different languages. The story of the building of the tower is obvi- 
ously intended as a parody on the construction of the great ziggurat 
of Babylon whose temple at the pinnacle was intended as the meet- 
ing place of heaven and earth ?. This massive structure, begun by 
Esarhaddon and finally completed by Nebuchadnezzar, was built 
with a large body of foreign corvée labour, speaking many different 
languages, including no doubt the Jews of the exilic community. 

The Tower of Babel story concludes with the dispersion of many 
peoples to different regions, which anticipates the movement of the 
Aramean family of Abraham from Babylonia westward. This fits 
remarkably well J's Babylonian context and literary style of com- 


?! See J.H. TiGAY, The Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic (Philadelphia, PA 
1982) 238-250. 

2 W.G. LAMBERT — A.R. MILLARD, Atra-Hasis. The Babylonian Story of 
the Flood (Oxford 1969) 15-21. 

2 See my earlier treatment of this story in J. VAN SETERS, Prologue to 
History. The Yahwist as Historian in Genesis (Louisville, KY 1992) 179-185. 
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position, so typical of literary works in antiquity ?*. The migration, 
however, does not begin from Babylon itself but from the more 
southern city of Ur, the heartland of the Chaldeans. The larger fam- 
ily group of Terah, with his sons and their wives, including Abra- 
ham and Sarah, were not Chaldean but Aramean, and they moved 
first of all to Harran. It was only subsequent to Terah's death that 
Abraham and his nephew Lot, and their families, migrated in turn 
from Harran to Canaan, i.e. Palestine. The rest of Abraham's 
Aramean relatives remained behind in Harran, and the following 
patriarchal stories maintain this important Aramean connection to 
Harran. Now the reason for dwelling on this migration account is 
the striking parallel that it has with another famous Babylonian mi- 
gration of the mid-6" century. I refer to the time during the reign of 
Nabonidus when he departed from Babylonia and made his sojourn 
for several years in Teima in Arabia. This action of Nabonidus has 
often been misunderstood and misrepresented both in antiquity, as 
in the Book of Daniel (chap. 4, where Nebuchadnezzar is substituted 
for Nabonidus), and in modern scholarship. However, the detailed 
critical examination of the reign of Nabonidus by Paul-Alain 
Beaulieu has given us a much clearer understanding of this period 
of history, and this will be our guide for the remarks that follow ?*. 


3. The Reign of Nabonidus and the Historical Context of the Yahwist 


Nabonidus rose to power as king of Babylon in 556 BCE, not as 
a member of the royal family or as a native Babylonian or Chaldean, 
but as an Aramean whose family roots were probably in the northern 
Aramean city of Harran, where his mother was a great devotee and 
perhaps a priestess of the god Sin, and to this god Nabonidus was 
also strongly devoted. It was one of the great passions of Nabo- 
nidus's reign to restore the temple of Sin in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Medes, and also to restore the ancient ziggurat of 
Sin in Ur, which had lain in ruins for many years. Both of these ob- 
jectives were accomplished in the latter part of his reign. 


24 VAN SETERS, Prologue to History, 24-42, 86-99. 
?5 P.-A. BEAULIEU, The Reign of Nabonidus King of Babylon 556-539 B.C. 
(New Haven, CT - London 1989). 
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a. Nabonidus, Ur and Harran, Teima and Hebron 


Early in his monarchy Nabonidus forged a strong connection 
with Ur, which is reflected in the appointment of his daughter as 
the high-priestess of Sin in Ur. Shortly after this he set forth with a 
large entourage, including a large military force, to reclaim Baby- 
lonian control of the west. Prior to this, the Medes had destroyed 
much of the Assyrians' last major stronghold, the city of Harran, 
along with its Sin temple of Ehulhul, and thus the Medes had con- 
trol of the whole northern region for several decades. With the rise 
of Cyrus, king of Anshan in Persia and his revolt against the Medes, 
along with the active support of Nabonidus and the Babylonians, 
however, the Medes soon lost control ofthe northern region of Har- 
ran, and it reverted to Babylonian control. It may be that work was 
begun on the restoration of the city and the temple foundations at 
this time, probably under Belshazzar, the son of Nabonidus, al- 
though the complete restoration of Ehulhul and the temple of Sin was 
not accomplished until a later date, due to more pressing concerns, 
which largely involved the financial stability of the kingdom *. 

While the Medes were at war with Cyrus, Nabonidus, early in 
his reign, proceeded with his forces to restore his control over the 
western region of the Babylonian empire. It is possible that he made 
a trip to Harran to begin its restoration at this time, but we lack any 
direct evidence of this. He did campaign in Syria and Lebanon to 
re-establish Babylonian hegemony, and then headed south to North- 
ern Arabia. Here he carried on an extensive military campaign be- 
cause the region was rich in valuable commodities and precious 
metals. The Assyrian kings before him had often done the same by 
conducting numerous campaigns in the region, but Nabonidus went 
a large step further. After capturing the oasis city of Teima he made 
it into a regional capital, and he remained there in residence for ten 
years ?’. [n his place in Babylon he had set up his son Belshazzar 
to govern that part of the empire in his absence. Teima also became 
an important centre for the worship of the god Sin, just as it was in 
Ur and Harran. To those in Babylonia this seemingly strange be- 


26 VAN SETERS, Prologue to History, 106-113, 239-241. 

27 On the archaeological evidence for his presence there see R. EICHMANN 
— H. ScHAUDIG — A. HAUSLEITER, “Archaeology and Epigraphy at Tayma 
(Saudi-Arabia)", Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 17 (2006) 163-176. 
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haviour must have been regarded as a migration for religious rea- 
sons, although the state as a whole certainly benefited from the 
goods and income that it produced. After this long sojourn in Teima, 
urgent matters of the realm called him back to the home base, par- 
ticularly as it had to do with the growing threat of Cyrus after his 
successful campaign against the Lydian Kingdom of Croesus, ca. 
547-546. For a few years Cyrus was preoccupied with consolidat- 
ing his rule in his homeland in the east, and it was during this respite 
that Nabonidus had time to rebuild the temple to Sin in Harran and 
the ziggurat in Ur ?*. 

It is not my purpose to engage in a detailed discussion of Nabo- 
nidus's career, which may be found in Beaulieu's book mentioned 
above °°. The point I want to make is simply that Js representation of 
the migration of Abraham's Aramean family from Ur to Harran, as 
a first stage, and then the move from Harran to Canaan and even- 
tually to the southern city of Hebron, was patterned after the mi- 
gration of Nabonidus to Teima. The similarities are too striking to 
be coincidental. Whether or not Nabonidus visited Harran on his 
trip to Teima at least to begin the restoration of this most important 
northern city remains uncertain, but Harran rapidly experiences a 
renaissance as the major Aramean city of Syria. Moreover, this 
identification of Ur and Harran with the Arameans in J's version of 
the patriarchal stories could not have been done at a later date be- 
cause the memory of Nabonidus was soon vilified and his actions 
obscured, and Ur also went into decline soon after the death of 
Nabonidus and the establishment of the Persian empire of Cyrus 59. 
Furthermore, it is clear that J has taken great liberties with the Jacob 
tradition in which the traditional homeland of Laban the Aramean, 
the father-in-law of Jacob, lay in Aram just north of Bashan, in the 
shadow of Mount Hermon, and not in the very distant Harran. Such 


28 BEAULIEU, Nabonidus, 109-112. 

? | am much indebted to Beaulieu for reviewing an earlier draft of this 
essay and offering some helpful suggestions and corrections, as well as in- 
forming me of some more recent publications. However, he is not responsible 
for the particular use and interpretation that I have given to the evidence con- 
cerning Nabonidus's reign. 

30 For the archaeological record of Ur in this period see P.R.S. MOOREY, Ur 
‘of the Chaldeans’. A Revised and Updated Edition of Sir Leonard Woolley's 
Excavations at Ur (Ithaca, NY 1982) 233-263. 
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a major change to the Jacob story was necessary by virtue of J's 
radical modification of the patriarchal tradition in the time of 
Nabonidus. 


b. Nabonidus’ Influence on the Yahwist 


With respect to Cyrus's rise to power and his relations with 
Nabonidus, Beaulieu has called attention to Second Isaiah's strong 
praise of Cyrus in Isa 45,1 in which YHWH is spoken of as having 
anointed Cyrus “to subdue nations before him and undo the might 
of kings; before whom gates shall be opened and no doors be shut". 
This Beaulieu compares with an inscription referring to events early 
in Nabonidus's reign in which in a dream Marduk reveals to 
Nabonidus the eventual overthrow of the Medes and how three 
years later Marduk “aroused Cyrus, king of Anshan, his young ser- 
vant, who scattered the large (armies) of the Mede with his small 
army, and who captured Astyages, king of the Medes, and took him 
to his country as captive” *!. Not only is the similarity of the two 
texts significant in suggesting some relationship between them, but 
it appears also to be highly ironic in that the action of the god Mar- 
duk in raising up Cyrus on behalf of Nabonidus is now being used 
as a model for the action of YHWH in using Cyrus as his anointed 
to overthrow Nabonidus and the Babylonians. Furthermore, it 
places Second Isaiah and the Yahwist in the same social and polit- 
ical milieu, both very much aware of what was happening around 
them and shaping their literary works accordingly. 

There are two other features about Nabonidus that may also 
have had an influence upon J's presentation of his history: 


1. Nabonidus the historian. One of the distinctive features of 
Nabonidus's reign was his great obsession with the past. This is 
reflected in his many restorations of ancient temples throughout 
Babylonia, including the ziggurat at Ur, which always began with 
a search and recovery of the ancient foundation-tablet containing 
the name ofthe ancient royal builder, sometimes going back to the 
third dynasty of Ur, or to even earlier times. In addition to this, in 
Leonard Woolley's excavations at Ur they uncovered a number of 
valuable inscribed objects from a range of different periods of time 
in the distant past, but all found in the same location, the living 


?! BEAULIEU, Nabonidus, 108. 
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quarters of the daughter of Nabonidus, priestess of Sin, and inter- 
preted by the excavators as a kind of museum collection ?. Scholars 
have generally dismissed Nabonidus's interest in the past as merely 
that of an aged antiquarian, but Beaulieu strongly disputes this view 
and points to the fact that "He is the only Neo-Babylonian king who 
makes references to history in his inscriptions". He goes on to cite 
examples of the way in which he refers to earlier Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings ‘for political or religious reasons” and concludes 
that “most of these references are not incidental: they belong to his- 
torical narratives with a specific purpose. They attest not only to 
curiosity about the past, but also to true historical consciousness" 33. 
At times Nabonidus attempts to date ancient rulers, such as Ham- 
murabi and Naram-Sin, or to use Sargon of Akkad (3 millennium 
BCE) as an example of the ideal ruler. Furthermore, this use of the 
past was inscribed on public monuments for all to observe and be 
instructed by it. I would suggest that it 1s in just such an environment 
that the Yahwist as historian also makes use of the past, not with 
references to ancient kings but to the ancestor Abraham and to 
Moses as the one who led his people out of slavery to freedom *. 


2. Nabonidus's piety. Another feature of Nabonidus's reign is the 
distinctive nature of his piety. This is directly related to his concern 
to have the god Sin recognized as the principle deity of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, and he saw his role as the one who would do all 
in his power to make this happen. Resistance to this exaltation of 
Sin Nabonidus regarded as a “sin” (hītu) against the deity, so that 
he adopted the quite unique role of intercessor on his people's be- 
half. Thus, in a prayer to Sin he states: “(O Sin), establish the fear 
of your great godhead in the heart of your people, so that they do 
not commit any sin against your great godhead. May their founda- 
tions be as firm as heaven". In the same text Nabonidus offers a 
similar prayer on behalf of his son, Belshazzar ?. The language 
that is used here is remarkably similar to that used in the scene on 
Mount Sinai in J when the people experience the divine theophany 
and are thrown into a panic and they beg Moses to serve as inter- 
mediary on their behalf: *You speak to us and we will listen, but 
do not let God speak to us lest we die", to which Moses replies, 


32 Moorey, Ur, 251-53. 
33 BEAULIEU, Nabonidus, 139. 
34 One is reminded of the fact that Josephus, in writing his Antiquities of 


the Jews when living in Rome, was very strongly influenced by the style and 
content of the work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Antiquities of Rome. 


35 BEAULIEU, Nabonidus, 64. 
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“Do not be afraid, for God has come to test you in order that fear 
of him may always be present to you, so that you may not sin" 
(Exod 20,19). This scene is built upon the similar one in Deut 5,24- 
27, but it has been modified to make it much closer to the language 
found in the Nabonidus's inscriptions. Furthermore, once Moses 
serves as the means of communicating the law code at Sinai to the 
people, he then takes on a different role throughout the rest of the 
wilderness experience by serving repeatedly as mediator on the 
people's behalf when they sin, just as Nabonidus appears to do on 
behalf of his subjects and his son ?6. 


To sum up our observations regarding the Babylonian context 
of J, the very close similarity between the biblical story of Noah 
and the Flood with its Babylonian counterpart in a late version of 
this story, together with what looks like a parody of Nebuchadnez- 
Zar's restoration of the ziggurat of Babylon in the biblical story of 
the Tower of Babel, all point to a general dating of the Yahwist nar- 
rative in the Neo-Babylonian Period. This dating may be more 
closely defined in the story of the migration of the Aramean family 
of Abraham from Ur of the Chaldeans to Harran and from Harran 
to Palestine and to its southern region of Hebron, which forms a 
striking parallel to the migration of Nabonidus the Aramean ruler 
of Babylonia from Babylon through Syria and the “land of the Hit- 
tites", i.e. Canaan and Trans-Jordan, to northern Arabia and Teima. 
To create such a parallel J had first to place the origin of Abraham, 
the forefather of the Judeans of southern Judah, in distant Ur and 
transfer the family of the Aramean Laban from southern Syria to 
Harran in the far north beyond the Euphrates and make him a de- 
scendant of the Aramean Terah from Ur of the Chaldeans. This rad- 
ical reconstruction of the patriarchal “history” only makes sense if 
J is using Nabonidus the Aramean, with his close family connec- 
tions to both Ur and Harran and his migration to Teima, as a model. 
The parallels are so striking and so limited to a very short period 
of time that dating the J story of Abraham to this period could 
hardly be otherwise. We may then add to this Nabonidus's obses- 
sion with establishing a historical continuity between the rulers of 
the earliest periods of Mesopotamian civilization and their piety 
down to his own time and compare it with the Yahwist's parallel 


36 See also the role of Moses in Deut 9,18-21.25-29. However, much of 
this text has been modified under the influence of the J text. 
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concern to link the history of the forefathers and their piety and the 
patriarchal promises with the later destiny of Israel. Finally, the 
rather unique role of the king as intercessor before the deity on be- 
half of his people, as reflected in Nabonidus's inscriptions, forms 
a remarkable parallel with the role of Moses as intercessor, a quite 
distinctive feature of J’s narrative ?". 

This Yahwist as historian of Israelite origins may be contrasted 
with the new fragmentary hypothesis that is advocated by many 
European scholars today, in which this historical narrative is split 
up into numerous fragments, compiled by innumerable “redactors” 
over an extended period of time and of no fixed location and asso- 
ciated with no specific historical or social context. Such an ap- 
proach, it seems to me, is completely contradicted by the evidence 
presented here for a unified non-P history of origins that belongs 
to a quite specific time and place and social/religious location 88. 


III. Conclusion: Dating the Yahwist Using 
Biblical Texts and Non-biblical Evidence 


The objective of this study has been to bring together all of the 
relevant arguments for dating the Yahwist, by using comparison 
with both the biblical texts whose dates may be controlled and with 
the relevant non-biblical evidence that provides significant datable 
parallels to the text of J. For those scholars who still believe that 
there is a comprehensive and continuous non-priestly J narrative 
that extends throughout the Pentateuch, the historical and social 
context is vitally important for understanding what this long and 
detailed narrative has to say about the Jews” ethnic, religious and 
institutional origins which define who they are. We must presup- 
pose that there existed in Babylonia a significant community of 
Jews who were concerned to preserve their religious and ethnic 


37 Concerning the recent attempt by H.-C. SCHMITT, “‘Versuchung durch 
Gott’ und ‘Gottesfurcht’ in Gen 22,1.12 und Ex 20,20", ZAW 126 (2014) 15- 
30, to date the theme of the “fear of God" as pre-Deuteronomic, the evidence 
presented here speaks against this early dating. 

38 For a collection of essays that represent both sides of the debate see T.B. 
DOZEMAN — K. SCHMID (eds.), A Farewell to the Yahwist? The Composition 
of the Pentateuch in Recent European Interpretation (Atlanta, GA 2006). 
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identity. Consequently, this raises the following queries: how does 
dating the Yahwist to the latter years of the Babylonian exile, for in- 
stance, answer the question why the religion ofthe Jews in J, whether 
patriarchal or Mosaic, reflects no form of worship that includes a 
temple or priesthood, and even Aaron, the Levite, never functions as 
a priest, even though J still allows for the construction of altars and 
the offering of sacrifices from earliest times onward? Or how is it that 
the author of this extensive narrative, in contrast to Deuteronomy, the 
Deuteronomistic history and the pre-exilic prophets, assumes that 
YHWH, the god of the Israelites, is the creator and supreme deity, and 
has so little to say about religious apostasy? 

The answer to these and other such questions lies in dating the 
Yahwist to the appropriate historical context. That context was the 
period of the Babylonian exile when there was no centralized tem- 
ple worship in Jerusalem and consequently no functioning priest- 
hood, which had been thoroughly discredited by the prophets of the 
late monarchy. Instead of the dire threats of punishment and disaster 
that apostasy entails in the early prophets and Deuteronomy, in the 
diaspora of Babylonia and Egypt it is now a matter of choice be- 
tween serving YHWH or the gods of the nations among whom they 
live: 


Fear YHWH then, and worship him in loyalty and truth. Banish the 
gods whom your fathers worshipped beside the Euphrates and in 
Egypt, and worship YHWH. But if it does not please you to worship 
YHWH, choose here and now whom you will worship: the gods 
whom your forefathers worshipped beside the Euphrates, or the 
gods of the Amorites in whose land you are living. But I and my 
family, we will worship YHWH (Josh 24,14-15) 3. 


In contrast to the threats of Joshua's speech in Joshua 23, in this 
speech of Joshua the focus now is entirely on forgiveness of the 
past, obedience to this one supreme deity in the present and trust 
in the divine promises and future destiny of the nation. This corre- 
sponds completely with the message of Second Isaiah. 


? For the attribution of Joshua 24 to the Yahwist see J. VAN SETERS, 
“Joshua 24 and the Problem of Tradition in the Old Testament", In the Shelter of 
Elyon. Essays in Honor of G.W. ALSTRÓM (eds. W.B. BARRACK — J. R. SPENCER) 
(JSOTSS 31; Sheffield 1984) 139-158. 
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What I hope has become clear in this brief essay is that the Yah- 
wist and Second Isaiah were contemporaries, living among the ex- 
iles in Babylonia and very likely in very close contact with each 
other. The dating and provenance of Second Isaiah has been quite 
secure for a long time with only a few dissenters, and this same 
judgment should now apply to the Yahwist as well. When the two 
works are read in tandem, with the Yahwist providing the “biblical” 
text as a basis for much of the prophet's message, this gives us re- 
markable insight into the new world of the diaspora community in 
Babylonia and the radical reshaping of their religion within a wider 
world view. Under the influence of the Babylonian universalistic 
religion of Marduk, the creator deity, or Nabonidus's supreme deity, 
the god Sin, both Second Isaiah and the Yahwist present their deity 
YHWH not just as a national god but as creator of heaven and earth 
and the God of all humanity. Such a religion is not under the control 
of a priesthood or temple in a particular place, and neither author 
makes any mention of priests or the Jerusalem Temple ‘°. The form 
of worship of YHWH used by the patriarchs may be practiced in any 
place and is open to all without restriction. 

Once one dates the Yahwistic corpus in the latter part of the 
Babylonian exile, then other things begin to fall into place as well. 
Recently I have suggested that the origin of the synagogue likewise 
belongs to this same time and place *'. This represents a lay mode 
of worship in Judaism that had no need of temple or priesthood. It 
allowed for the preservation of Jewish identity, for simple forms of 
worship and the meticulous preservation of their traditions and cul- 
ture in written texts. The Yahwist seems to reflect the etiology of 
just such an institution when he has Moses set up a "Tent of Meet- 
ing" during the wilderness journey (Exod 33,7), whose primary 
function is as a “place of prayer", which is a designation used in 
later times for the synagogue. The Tent of Meeting was also closely 
associated with the elders of the people (Num 11,16-18), but it has 
no priestly function in J. As I have suggested above, it is to just 
such a lay community in their common meeting place that the peo- 


40 The reference in Isa 44,28 to the edict of Cyrus ordering the rebuilding 
of the temple is an obvious late addition, cf. Ezra 6,3-5. See J.L. MCKENZIE, 
Second Isaiah (AB 20; New York 1967) 74. 

^! J. VAN SETERS, “The Tent of Meeting in the Yahwist and the Origin of 
the Synagogue", forthcoming. 
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ple came together to offer their laments and prayers, and that Second 
Isaiah, with the text of the Yahwist in hand, addressed with words 
of comfort and encouragement ?. 
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SUMMARY 


In order to date the Yahwist, understood as the history of Israelite ori- 
gins in Genesis to Numbers, comparison is made between J and the treat- 
ment of the patriarchs and the exodus-wilderness traditions in the 
pre-exilic prophets and Ezekiel, all of which prove to be earlier than J. 
By contrast, Second Isaiah reveals a close verbal association with J’s treat- 
ments of creation, the Abraham story and the exodus from Egypt. This 
suggests that they were contemporaries in Babylon in the late exilic pe- 
riod, which is confirmed by clear allusions in both authors to Babylonian 
sources dealing with the time of Nabonidus. 


? After this article was sent to this journal and accepted for publication I 
received an email from Nadav Na'aman on the Jacob story in Genesis in 
which he likewise supports the view that the Yahwist was an author and his- 
torian who was to be dated to the exilic period (cf. N. NA'AMAN, "The Jacob 
Story and the Formation of Biblical Israel”, Tel Aviv 41 [2014] 95-125). This, 
in my view, is an important historical study relevant to the issues raised in 
this article, although I cannot comment further on the details of Na'aman's 
study at this time. 


Cherub: A History of Interpretation 


I. Introduction: The Cherub in the Hebrew Bible 


The word 22, traditionally transliterated in English as 
“cherub”, is attested some 90 times in the Hebrew Bible, mostly in 
the plural form 23793 / "272, which is transliterated as "cherubim". 
The overall impression created by these attestations is that the 
cherub is a marvelous winged being that was associated with YHWH 
and whose depictions served as the main motif in Israelite temple 
iconography. What, specifically, is a cherub? In other words, what 
form or forms of creatures does the word 313 designate? In the present 
study, the rich history of interpretation regarding this question will 
be surveyed, using both textual and iconographic sources. 

The biblical contexts in which cherubim appear can be briefly out- 
lined as follows. First, actual, living cherubim are associated with the 
Garden of Eden (Gen 3,24; Ezek 28,14.16) or directly with YHWH (2 
Sam 22,11 = Ps 18,11; Ezek 9,3; 10,1-17; 11,22). Second, sculpted 
cherubim are positioned over the sacred ark in the tabernacle (Exod 
25,18 — 2022 = 37,7-9 + Num 7,89) and the temple (1 Kgs 6,23-28 = 
2 Chr 3,10-13; 1 Kgs 8,6-7 = 2 Chr 5,7-8; 1 Chr 28,18). Third, two- 
dimensional representations of cherubim decorate surfaces of the tab- 
ernacle (Exod 26,1 = 36,8; 26,31 = 36,35), the temple (1 Kgs 
6,29.32.35; Ezek 41,18.20.25; 2 Chr 3,7.14) and laver stands in the 
temple's courtyard (1 Kgs 7,29.36). Finally, cherubim constitute a com- 
ponent in an epithet of YHWH, z^3(1)n2n 380) / 372 2c (1 Sam 4,4; 
2 Sam 6,2 = 1 Chr 13,6; 2 Kgs 19,15 = Isa 37,16; Pss 80,2; 99,1). 

While Ezekiel's vision of the destruction of Jerusalem (Ezekiel 
8-11) includes a detailed description of creatures dubbed “cherubim”, 
most interpreters have not regarded this description as applicable 
to cherubim generally. There are three likely reasons for this. First, 
the very need to describe these creatures in particular suggests that 
they are atypical in form. Second, the description contradicts details 
concerning cherubim revealed in passing in other passages. 
Ezekiel's creatures each have four faces (10,14.21; as 1,6.10), four 
wings (10,21; as 1,6.11.23), arms under their wings (10,7.8.21; as 
1,8) and accompanying wheels (10,9-14.16-17.19; as 1,15-22; 
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3,13); in other passages, cherubim each have one face (Exod 25,20 
— 37,9; 2 Chr 3,13) and two wings (1 Kgs 6,24.27), while arms and 
wheels are not mentioned. Third, in Ezekiel's parallel inaugural vi- 
sion (Ezek 1,1 — 3,14), creatures described in the same manner are 
never called cherubim but nvn, “living beings". According to many 
critical interpretations of the destruction vision, the very conjunction 
of these creatures’ description with the label "cherubim" is not original 
to the text but results from later editorial activity !. 

The one formal feature of cherubim that is fairly consistent through- 
out the Hebrew Bible is their wings. That cherubim had wings is 
either noted in passing or can be inferred with regard both to the 
sculpted cherubim over the ark (Exod 25,20[2x] = 37,9[2x]; 1 
Kgs 6,24[4x].27[6x] = 2 Chr 3,11[4x].12[3x].13; 1 Kgs 8,6-7 = 2 
Chr 5,7-8) and to the living cherubim associated with YHWH (2 Sam 
22,11 = Ps 18,11; note also Ezek 10,5.8.12.16.19.21). For this reason, 
virtually all attempts to identify the cherubim have been limited to 
winged creatures, be they fantastic or natural. 

The earliest sources that might have taken a stand on the issue 
refrained from doing so. In the Greek Bible (including the Apoc- 
rypha and New Testament) and its revisions, as well as the Targu- 
mim, the Peshitta and the Vulgate, the word 202 is simply 
transliterated and no attempt is made to identify which creature it 
designates. Philo, despite devoting an entire work (De cherubim) 
to the cherubim, also failed to discuss their form and merely ex- 
plained their name midrashically as “vast knowledge and science" 
(De vita Mosis II 20), presumably reading 0°292(77) as 2^ 557. Jose- 
phus explicitly professed ignorance in the matter, saying that cherubim 
"are flying creatures, but their form is not like to that of any of the 


! W. EicHRODT, Ezekiel. A Commentary (OTL; London 1970 [1965-1966]) 
105-134; W. ZIMMERLI, Ezekiel 1. A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, Chapters 1-24 (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1979 [1969]) 230-254; 
C.B. Houx, “The Final Redaction of Ezekiel 10”, JBL 90 (1971) 4-54; O. KEEL, 
Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst. Eine neue Deutung der Majestatsschilderungen 
in Jes 6, Ez 1 und 10 und Sach 4 (SBS 84/85; Stuttgart 1977) 125-273; A. Woop, 
Of Wings and Wheels. A Synthetic Study of the Biblical Cherubim (BZAW 
385; Berlin 2008) 95-138. Some scholars, however, do accept the conjunction 
as authentic: G.A. COOKE, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Ezekiel (ICC; Edinburgh 1936) 111-121; M. GREENBERG, Ezekiel. A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB; Garden City, NY 1983) 
192-206; D.I. BLock, The Book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1-24 (NICOT; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1997) 314-327. 
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creatures which men have seen" (Ant. 3.6.5). Of the sculptures over 
the ark in the Jerusalem temple he wrote that *nobody can tell, or even 
conjecture, what was the shape of these cherubim" (Ant. 8.3.3). 


II. Winged Human 


The first recorded attempt to identify the form of the cherub was 
made by R. Abbahu of Caesarea (c. 300), who employed a midrashic 
reading of 2195 as N°202 , which can be translated from Aramaic as 
“like a lad”, to assert that the cherub resembles a child (b. Hag. 13b, 
Sukkah 5b). Some skepticism regarding this identification is 
recorded under the names of R. Abbahu's Babylonian contempo- 
raries, R. Papa (b. Hag. ad loc.) and Abaye (b. Sukkah ad loc.), but 
no alternative view is presented in the Talmud. 

What prompted this identification were probably the erotes and 
cupids, the boys, often with wings, that personified amorousness in 
Greco-Roman art. These figures, which “were omnipresent in later 
Hellenistic, Roman and Christian art” ?, adorned the main entrance of 
the Capernaum Synagogue ? at around the same period in which 
R. Abbahu flourished and would likely have been familiar in his 
circles. This conclusion can also explain the existence of several pe- 
culiar Talmudic homilies attributing an erotic aspect to the cherubim 
of the Jerusalem temple (b. Yoma 54a-b). 

Midrash Hagadol, a medieval compilation of Jewish lore, con- 
tains an unprovenanced comment on Exod 25,18 asserting that the 
cherub resembles a human in all respects except that it has the wings 
of a bird. The anonymous exegete, unlike R. Abbahu, did not specify 
an age and presumably had in mind an adult. As evidence for his 
view he cited Ezek 1,10, which states that the primary face of 
Ezekiel’s four-faced “living beings” (Mr) was that of a human, and 


? E.R. GOODENOUGH, Pagan Symbols in Judaism II (vol. 8 of Jewish 
Symbols of the Greco-Roman Period; New York 1958) 3-5. 

? H. KOHL - C. WATZINGER, Antike Synagogen in Galilaea (Leipzig 1916) 
12-13, figs. 17-18; online: http://sammlungen.ub.uni-frankfurt.de/freimann/con- 
tent/pageview/3778653 [cited 15 June 2014]. The publishers of the find stated 
that the bodies ofthe erotes were hewn off, leaving the wings. Indeed, the bodies are 
indiscernible in the photograph and drawing that they provided. Their assumption 
that the creatures were originally erotes is justified because erotes are the only 
creatures in the art of the period that hold wreaths in the manner depicted. 
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Isa 6,2, which declares that Isaiah’s seraphim (t^^) had wings *. 
Similarly, David Kimhi (c. 1160-1235) and Gersonides (1288-1344) 
maintained that the cherubim of the laver stands take the form “of a 
human, except that they have wings", with Gersonides also alluding to 
Ezek 1,10 ?. Regarding other cherubim, both Kimhi and Gersonides 
followed the Talmud in specifying that they have the faces of boys °. 

The identification of cherubim as winged humans, whether 
adults or children, found early expression in Jewish and Christian 
visual art. An unprovenanced seal in the British Museum depicts 
an oblong rectangle surmounted on either end by inward-facing, 
winged, humanoid herms of unclear age, and marked with what is 
apparently a misspelling of the word tetragrammaton ?. The image 
is adapted from the “Altar of Rome and Augustus" at Lyon, which 
was depicted in a similar manner on Augustan and Tiberian coins. 
The design suggests that the seal was engraved when these coins 
were current, i.e. the first century CE, and the inscription points to 
a Jewish origin. Many scholars have identified the picture as rep- 
resenting, in addition to the Lyon altar, the biblical ark with its two 
cherubim, which are said in the tabernacle account to have been 
arranged in the same position (Exod 25,17-21 = 37,6-9 + 40,20) *. In 
a recent treatment, however, Jeffrey Spier rejects this idea as fan- 


^ M. MARGULIES (ed.), Midrash Haggadol on the Pentateuch. Exodus 
(Jerusalem 1956) [Hebrew] 580. 

> Commentaries on 1 Kgs 7,29, in M. COHEN (ed.), Mikra’ot Gedolot 
'Haketer '. Kings I & II (Ramat-Gan 1995) [Hebrew] 55, 57. 

$ Kimhi: commentary on 2 Chr 3,10, in e.g. Miqra 'ot Gedolot (New York 
1946) [Hebrew] V, 280. Gersonides: commentary on Gen 3,24, in M. COHEN 
(ed.), Mikra'ot Gedolot 'Haketer'. Genesis. Part I (Ramat-Gan 1997) 
[Hebrew] 57; on Exod 25,18, in ID., Mikra’ot Gedolot 'Haketer '. Exodus. 
Part II (Ramat-Gan 2007) [Hebrew] 73; on 1 Kgs 6,23, in Ip., Kings, 43. 

7 C.W. Kina, The Gnostics and Their Remains. Ancient and Mediaeval 
(London 1887) pl. H fig. 2; online: https://archive.org/stream/gnosticsandtheir 
00kinguoft#page/n507/mode/2up [cited 15 June 2014]. 

* KING, Gnostics, 441-442; C. BONNER, Studies in Magical Amulets, Chiefly 
Graeco-Egyptian (Ann Arbor, MI 1950) 29; E.R. GOODENOUGH, Jewish Sym- 
bols in the Greco-Roman Period. Vol. 2: The Archaeological Evidence from 
the Diaspora (New York 1953) 241-242; Ip., Vol. 4: The Problem of Method 
(New York 1954) 133; M. SMITH, “Old Testament Motifs in the Iconography 
of the British Museum's Magical Gems", Coins, Culture and History in the 
Ancient World. Numismatic and Other Studies in Honor of Bluma L. Trell 
(eds. L. CASSON — M. PRICE) (Detroit, MI 1981) 187-194 at 190. 
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ciful and baseless ?. The fact that the arrangement of the Lyon altar 
is sufficient to explain the picture on the seal leads one to agree 
with Spier. But if the identification of these humanoid figures with 
the cherubim is nevertheless correct, the seal attests to an interpre- 
tation of the cherubim as winged humans that precedes R. Abbahu. 
By the early ninth century CE we have an incontestable depiction 
of cherubim as two-winged human figures, in the apsidal mosaic 
in the Oratory of Germigny-des-Prés near Orléans °. Cherubim are 
typically portrayed as human figures with wings in medieval Chris- 
tian illuminated manuscripts as well. Examples with two wings in- 
clude the tabernacle ark cherubim drawn in copies of Nicholas of 
Lyra’s Postilla in Bibliam, such as one from the year 1331 !!. In the 
Jewish world, an illuminated Hebrew manuscript from northern 
France, dated to 1277-1286, shows the tabernacle ark cherubim as 
childlike creatures with six wings each, as influenced by Isa 6,2 "^. 
Itis now known that the winged adult human is a common denizen 
of ancient Near Eastern iconography, and several modern scholars 
have identified the cherub with it, though the arguments presented by 
these scholars vary. In the nineteenth century, Carl F. Keil and Franz 
Delitzsch returned to the Book of Ezekiel, citing the seemingly more 
pertinent Ezek 1,5, which states that the overall figure of Ezekiel's 
creatures was that of a human. In the twentieth century, Robert Pfeiffer 
drew attention to the related fact that these creatures have human 
hands (Ezek 1,8; 10,7.8.21). Louis-Hugues Vincent addressed the tab- 
ernacle ark cherubim, observing that their position makes them 
analogous to the winged, human-formed goddesses of Egypt . 


? J. SPIER, Late Antique and Early Christian Gems (Wiesbaden 2007) cat. 
963 (pp. 165, 167, pl. 124). 

10 See E. REVEL-NEHER, L’Arche d'alliance dans l'art juif et chrétien du 
second au dixiéme siècles (Paris 1984) 184-190, fig. 87. Online photograph: 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Germigny Des Pres 2007 01.jpg 
[cited 15 June 2014]. 

! Dole BM ms. 0024, p. 186; online: http://www.enluminures.culture. fr/ 
public/mistral/enlumine_ fr? ACTION=CHERCHER&FIELD_98=REF& VALUE 
_98=D-059178 [cited 15 June 2014]. 

? British Museum Additional 11639, f. 522; online: http://www.bl.uk/cata- 
logues/illuminatedmanuscripts/ILLUMINBig.ASP?size-big&IlllID—-49692 
[cited 15 June 2014]. 

B C.F. KEL- F. DELITZSCH, Commentary on the Old Testament. The Pen- 
tateuch (Edinburgh 1866) II, 169-170; R.H. PFEIFFER, “Cherubim”, JBL 41 
(1922) 249-250; P. DHORME — L.H. VINCENT, “Les Chérubins", RB 35 (1926) 
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III. Bird 


The tosafist Samuel b. Meir (c. 1080-1174), while acknowledg- 
ing the Talmudic description of the cherubim as having the face of 
a child, stated that cherubim are simply birds. He was followed by 
the thirteenth-century tosafist Hezekiah b. Manoah, who main- 
tained that the cherub is *a kind of bird". Both exegetes cited Ezek 
28,14 but did not clearly explain whether or why this verse should 
be seen as supporting their position '*. 

This identification enjoys visual expression in a fifteenth-century 
drawing by the prolific Jewish illuminator Joel b. Simeon Feibush 
showing the biblical ark surmounted by two pigeon-like birds, ob- 
viously meant to be the cherubim !. The drawing is labeled “The 
form of the Ark" and is included among other drawings of objects 
from the tabernacle. But the object's upright shape and paneled dou- 
ble doors betray a conceptual fusion of the biblical ark with the arks 
for holding Torah scrolls in synagogues. 

This fusion raises the possibility that the interpretation of cheru- 
bim as birds may in fact be far older. Depictions of inward-facing 
birds surmounting the Torah ark on either side in a manner similar 
to the tabernacle ark cherubim as described in Exodus and to the birds 
in Feibush's drawing can be found on items from as early as the 
fourth century CE !6. An especially noteworthy example of this motif 
occurs on the sixth-century mosaic of the Beth Alpha synagogue !. 


328-358 and 35 (1926) 481-495 at 484-486. Cf. H. GRESSMANN, Die Lade 
Jahves und das Allerheiligste des Salomonischen Tempels (Berlin 1920) 6- 
14, 47-67; COOKE, Ezekiel, 113; U. Cassuto — R.D. BARNETT, “Cherub, 
Cherubim", Encyclopedia Miqra 'it IV, 238-244 [Hebrew]. 

4 Samuel b. Meir: commentary on Exod 25,18, in COHEN, Exodus, 72; 
Hezekiah b. Manoah: commentary ad loc., in C.D. CHAVEL (ed.), Hizkuni. 
The Torah Commentaries of Hezekiah b. R. Manoah (Jerusalem 1981-1982) 
[Hebrew] 280. Cf. Rashi on Ezek. 28,14, in M. COHEN (ed.), Mikra 'ot 
Gedolot 'Haketer '. Ezekiel (Ramat-Gan 2000) [Hebrew] 190. 

5 British Museum Additional 14759, f. 2v; online: http://www.bl.uk/cata- 
logues/illuminatedmanuscripts/ILLUMINBig.ASP?size=big&IIID=52582 
[cited 15 June 2014]. 

16 REVEL-NEHER, Arche, 106, 114, 128-129, figs. 26 (cf. fig. 25), 42, 53. 

U E.L. SUKENIK, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha (Jerusalem 1932) pl. 
VIII (detail: pl. IX). Online photograph: http://www.biblicalarchaeology.org 
/daily/ancient-cultures/ancient-israel/jewish-worship-pagan-symbols/ [cited 15 
June 2014]. 
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Eleazar Sukenik, the excavator of the mosaic, acknowledged that 
"[t]he self-evident explanation of this detail is that they symbolize 
the cherubim in the Tabernacle and the Temple", but he neverthe- 
less argued against such an explanation. More recently, Elisabeth 
Revel-Neher writes that the bird theme is to be compared with the 
tabernacle cherubim, whether those of the ark or of the veil (Exod 
26,31 = 36,35) ^. 

In the modern era, Francois Lenormant expressed the same idea re- 
garding the tabernacle ark cherubim, writing that they were probably 
birds fashioned in the Egyptian artistic style. In support of this identi- 
fication he noted that kurübu 1s the name of a large species of bird of 
prey in Akkadian !; that in Egyptian monuments gods and naoi are 
represented between the forward-stretching wings of birds (as the kap- 
poreth, i.e. the lid of the ark, is sheltered by the cherubim's wings: 
Exod 25,20 = 37,9); and that the description of the tabernacle in Exo- 
dus is characterized by efforts to avoid the danger of idolatry, a purpose 
for which, he argued, simple animal figures would be more suited °°. 

An intermediate position between this view and the preceding one 
was taken by Abraham b. Moses Maimonides (1186-1237), who sug- 
gested that the ark cherubim in the tabernacle had human heads and 
faces and avian wings, bodies and feet. He admitted the speculative 
nature of the suggestion and adduced no arguments in its favor ?!. 


IV. Winged Bovine 


Samuel b. Meir's student Joseph Bekhor Shor (second half of 
the twelfth century), along with Isaac of Vienna and other tosafists, 
proffered the view that typical cherubim are "angels in the image 
of oxen” ?, They argued that Aramaic 252 means “to plow” (after 


18 SUKENIK, Synagogue, 22-26; REVEL-NEHER, Arche, 128-129, fig. 53. 
Cf. GOODENOUGH, Method, 134. 

!° Citing F. DELITZSCH, Assyrische Studien (Leipzig 1874) 107-108. See 
also the entry in CAD. 

? E, LENORMANT, The Beginnings of History. According to the Bible and 
the Traditions of Oriental Peoples (New York 1882) 135-136. 

?! S.D. SASSOON (ed.), Commentary of Rabbenu Abraham ben HaRambam 
on Genesis and Exodus (London 1959) [Arabic/Hebrew] 390-392. 

? J, GELLIS (ed.), Sefer Tosafot hashalem. Commentary on the Bible 
(Jerusalem 1993) [Hebrew] I, 148. 
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b. B. Bat. 12a), a characteristic activity of oxen ?. They further 
argued that “the face of an ox” in Ezek 10,14 takes the place of 
"the face of a cherub" in the parallel Ezek 1,10, indicating that 
the two have identical appearances. They understood the cheru- 
bim placed by the Garden of Eden after the expulsion of the pri- 
mordial humans (Gen 3,24), with their capacity to plow, as 
replacing the human's intended function of tilling and tending the 
Garden (Gen 2,15). 

Later scholars promoted similar views. Perhaps most notable of 
these was the seventeenth-century Protestant polymath Hugo 
Grotius, who defined the cherubim as “calf-like angels” memori- 
alizing Joseph (who is elliptically equated with an ox in Gen 49,6) 
and repeated the tosafists’ argument concerning Ezek 1,10 and 
10,14 24. Grotius was mentioned in Charles Taylor's edition of Cal- 
met's biblical dictionary, along with fellow seventeenth-century 
scholars Samuel Bochart and John Spencer, who “think they were 
nearly the figure of an ox" ?. Bochart introduced the idea that the 
cherubim are essentially similar to the golden calves of Aaron and 
Jeroboam opposed in the Bible *. 

Taylor himself envisaged the cherub as a winged bull with a 
human upper body. Unlike those before him, he adduced material 
evidence to support his view: the human-headed winged bull colossi 
of Persepolis 7, which were known to him from a drawing and de- 
scription by Dutch traveler Cornelis de Bruyn ?*. Later, the publicity 
received by colossal human-headed winged bulls in Assyrian palaces 


2 H, TORCZYNER, “Ark (Ark of God)", Encyclopedia Miqra 'it I, 538-550 
[Hebrew], maintained that the root 252 possesses this meaning in biblical 
Hebrew as well. He emended the phrase in Hos 10,11 DDR $Pz2^N, “I will 
have Ephraim ridden”, which is parallel to 717° UMM, “Judah will plow”, 
and to apy" > av, “Jacob will harrow”, to read DX 29928, supposedly 
“I will make Ephraim plow”. 

2 H. GROTIUS, Annotationes in Vetus & Novum Testamentum (London 
1727 [1644]) 47. 

2 “Cherub”, Calmet S Great Dictionary of the Holy Bible (ed. C. TAYLOR) 
(London 1797) I, n.p. 

26 S. BOCHART, Sive Bipertitum Opus de Animalibus S. Scripturae (Frankfurt 
1675) 358-359. 

?' Online photograph: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Persepo- 
lis 24.11.2009 13-10-19.jpg [cited 15 June 2014]. 

28 C, TAYLOR, Fragments, Illustrative of the Manners, Incidents, and Phrase- 
ology, of the Holy Scriptures (London 1798) II, 119-130, 159-160; III, 184-185; 
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excavated in the mid-nineteenth century, such as one found in Nim- 
rud by Austen Henry Layard between 1845 and 1851 and now 
housed in the British Museum ? along with the mistaken belief that 
the Akkadian words kirübu 3° or karibu ?' designated these beings, 
boosted the view that cherubim shared the form of these colossi *?. 


V. Griffin 


Doubting the association of the cherub with the human-headed 
winged bull, the nineteenth-century biblicist August Dillmann pre- 
ferred to connect the cherub with the griffin, or raptor-headed 
winged lion. In support of his view, he noted the aforementioned 
Akkadian word kurübu, along with the fact that the function of 
guarding unapproachable places is attributed in Greek legend to the 
griffins, just as the cherubim possess this function in the Hebrew 
Bible (Gen 3,24; Ezek 28,14-19) #3. 

The phonetic similarity between 2175 and the Greek word ypbw 
(stem ypvrr-), from which English “griffin” is derived, has been 
noted by scholars both before and after Dillmann °*. The griffin ap- 


plates (not enumerated) “Ark of the Covenant", “Cherubim” 1-4; C. DE BRUYN, 
Travels into Muscovy, Persia, and Part of the East-Indies (London 1737) II, 11-12. 

? British Museum ME 118872; online: http://www.britishmuseum.org/ 
explore/highlights/highlight objects/me/c/colossal statue winged bull.aspx 
[cited 15 June 2014]. 

30 LENORMANT, History, 125-126; F. DELITZSCH, Wo lag das Paradies? 
(Leipzig 1881) 153. Refuted by, e.g., T.C. FOOTE, “The Cherubim and the 
Ark”, JAOS 25 (1904) 279-286 at 279. CAD does not list kirübu as a word. 

3! DHORME — VINCENT, “Chérubins”, 335-336. According to CAD, karibu is an 
adjective that can describe “a deity represented as making a gesture of adoration”. 

? Layard himself made this connection cautiously. See A.H. LAYARD, 
Nineveh and Its Remains (London 1849) II, 464-465; ID., Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (New York 1853) 549. See also DELITZSCH, 
Paradies, 150-155 and bibl. 

3 A. DILLMANN, Genesis: Critically and Exegetically Expounded (Eugene, 
OR 2005 [1897]) 170 (83). Woop, Wings, 200-207, identifies the cherub with 
the eagle-headed winged lion and the human-headed winged lion (winged 
sphinx); see below. 

34J.G. EICHHORN, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Göttingen ^1823) III, 
80, 160-161; W. VATKE, Die biblische Theologie (Berlin 1835) I, 325-326. 
Early bibliography in LENORMANT, History, 119, n. 1; DELITZSCH, Paradies, 
151; J. WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (Edinburgh 1885) 
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pears in ancient Levantine iconography, for example, on a thir- 
teenth-century BCE ivory plaque from Megiddo *. 


VI. Winged Sphinx 


The predominant opinion in current scholarship is that the 
cherub is a winged sphinx, i.e. a human-headed winged lion *. Two 
arguments are presented in favor of this view. First, the winged 
sphinx is common in ancient Levantine iconography, just as the 
cherub, according to the Hebrew Bible, was common in Israelite 
iconography. Second, pairs of winged sphinxes are depicted in the 
Phoenician-Canaanite sphere supporting the thrones of kings and 
occasionally those of gods, as, for example, on the late second mil- 
lennium Ahiram sarcophagus °’; thus winged sphinxes and biblical 
cherubim perform a similar function, as these scholars understand 
the aforementioned epithet of YHWH, DICH) IE) / "2102 àv, 
as meaning “who is seated upon the cherubim" ?*. 


304; R. DE VAUX, “Les chérubins et l'arche d'alliance", Bible et Orient (Paris 
1967) 231-259 (= MUSJ 37 [1961] 93-124) at 238. 

5 G. Loup, The Megiddo Ivories (Chicago, IL 1939) pl. 9:32a. 

Online photograph: http://magazine.uchicago.edu/0502/features/ 
boon_pic04.html [cited 15 June 2014]. 

36 W.F. ALBRIGHT, “What Were the Cherubim?" BA 1 (1938) 1-3; G.E. WRIGHT, 
Biblical Archaeology (Philadelphia, PA 1957) 141; DE VAUX, “Cherubins”, esp. 
234-238; KEEL, Jahwe-Visionen, 18; ID, Die Geschichte Jerusalems und die 
Entstehung des Monotheismus (Góttingen 2007) I, 294-301; M. METZGER, 
Königsthron und Gottesthron. Thronformen und Throndarstellungen in Ägypten 
und im Vorderen Orient im dritten und zweiten Jahrtausend vor Christus und deren 
Bedeutung für das Verstándnis von Aussagen über den Thron im Alten Testament 
(AOAT XV; Kevelaer 1985) 323; T.N.D. METTINGER, “Cherubim”, Dictionary of 
Deities and Demons in the Bible (DDD) (eds. K. VAN DER TOORN et al.) (Leiden 
1995) 189-192; Woop, Wings, 202-203; T. STAUBLI, “Cherub(im)”, Encyclopedia 
of the Bible and Its Reception V (eds. H.-J. KLAUCK et al.) (Berlin 2012) 55-59. 

37 Beirut National Museum; online: http://beirutnationalmuseum.org/ 
?page_id=103 [cited 15 June 2014]. 

38 This is the understanding of, in addition to scholars cited in note 36: 
DHORME — VINCENT, “Cherubins”, 485; G. von RAD, “The Tent and the Ark", 
The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Edinburgh 1966) 103-124 
at 108; Y. KAUFMANN, The Religion of Israel. From Its Beginnings to the 
Babylonian Exile (New York 1972) 239; F. LANDSBERGER, “The Origin of 
the Winged Angel in Jewish Art”, HUCA 20 (1947) 227-254 at 235. 
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VII. Composite Creature in General 


A final possibility, first proposed by the tenth-century Jewish gram- 
marian Menahem ibn Saruq, is that 2175 simply means “figure” ?. 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1089-1164) later elaborated on this idea, stressing 
that in different contexts the word can refer to different types of crea- 
tures. Thus he described the cherubim east of Eden alternately as “the 
well-known angels" or “figures that scare those who see them”, while 
also maintaining that the cherub of Ezek 10,14 refers to the figure 
of an ox, and that the ark cherubim of the tabernacle resembled “two 
boys" as in the Talmudic view *°. Ibn Saruq and ibn Ezra may be 
seen as following an older tradition expressed by Tg. Neofiti and 
Saadia b. Joseph Gaon, both of whom rendered the word n°302 in 
the descriptions of the tabernacle tapestries as “figures” *!. 

An entirely different view etymologically, but one which leads to a 
similar, generalized identification of the cherub, was expressed by the 
thirteenth-century tosafist Isaac b. Judah Halevi in his work Panah 
Raza. He adduced the occurrence of the Aramaic root 292 in b. B. Bat. 
12a, already discussed by Bekhor Shor et al., but understood it as 
carrying the meaning “mix”. Thus he characterized the cherubim of 
Eden in Genesis as "angels in the form of demons" and argued that 
their name is a reflection of the fact that they contain a mixture of two 
species ?. This identification seems essentially the same as what today 
would be called a composite or hybrid creature (German: Mischwesen). 

Like the previously cited views, the understanding of 2792 as 
referring to composite creatures generally, or to a class thereof, has 
been revived in modern times. Contemporary scholars advocating 


?? H. FILIPOWSKI (ed.), Hebraicae et Chaldaicae Lexicon (London — 
Edinburgh 1854) [Hebrew] 110. The crucial phrase is absent in some 
manuscripts of ibn Saruq's book, for which see the critical edition: A. SAENZ- 
BADILLOS (ed.), Ménahem ben Saruq. Mahberet (Granada 1986) 223*. 

4 Commentary and Shita Aheret on Gen 3,24, in COHEN, Genesis, 56; long 
commentary on Exod 25,18, in COHEN, Exodus, 73 (cf. short commentary in ibid., 
72). Also cited by David Kimhi in his Book of Roots: H.R. BIESENTHAL — F. LE- 
BRECHT (eds.), Rabbi Davidis Kimchi. Radicum Liber (Berlin 1847) [Hebrew] 170. 

4! Saadia in N. ALLONY (ed.), Ha 'Egron. Kitab "usül al-shi‘r al-‘ibrant by 
Rav Sé'adya Ga'on (Jerusalem 1969) [Arabic/Hebrew] 250. Joined also by 
Rashi (on Exod 26,31), in COHEN, Exodus, 88. Judah ibn Bal'am translates 
the word “cherub” in Ezek 28,14 in this way: see M. PEREZ (ed.) R. Judah ibn 
Bal‘am’s Commentary on Ezekiel (Ramat Gan 2000) [Arabic/Hebrew] 109. 

? GELLIS, Tosafot, I, 148-149 par. 8. 
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this position do not rely on an etymological argument but on the 
existence of what they see as contradictory descriptions of cheru- 
bim within the Hebrew Bible #. 


* * 
* 


No obvious pattern emerges in the interpretation history, except 
that all periods share an inclination to identify the cherub with a crea- 
ture that was well-known at the time. Of the views surveyed, two are 
prevalent in contemporary scholarship. The first is that the word 215 
refers to composite creatures in general. This view is challenged by 
the fact that the biblical writers usually neglect to specify the form 
of the cherub, even when specifying other details such as materials, 
position, and dimensions (Exod 25,18-20 = 37,7-9; 1 Kgs 6,23-28 = 
2 Chr 3,10-13). This omission indicates that there was assumed to 
be a typical form with which the reader would be familiar ^. 

The second view, which seems to be the more popular of the two, 
identifies the cherub with the winged sphinx. The first argument 
raised by its advocates, that the winged sphinx is common in ancient 
Levantine iconography, is based on a reasonable principle: the pre- 
dominance of the cherub in Israelite iconography as reflected in the 
Hebrew Bible indeed suggests that it is a being or class of beings 
that can be found in ancient Near Eastern iconography, particularly 
from the Levant. However, the argument is invalid because, in fact, 
several other winged creatures appear in this corpus with equal, if 
not greater, frequency; these include the bird (especially the falcon), 
the scarab beetle, the winged snake (uraeus) and the winged human. 
The second argument in favor of this view, i.e., that both cherubim 
and winged sphinxes support thrones, has been challenged as being 
founded on a mistranslation of the phrase 2*2 avi 5. 

Furthermore, several indications found in the descriptions of the 
sculpted cherubim over the ark (Exod 25,18-20 = 37,7-9; 1 Kgs 


^5 LANDSBERGER, “Angel”, 236; D.N. FREEDMAN — M.P. O'CONNOR, 
"kerüb", TDOT VII, 307-319 at 315-319; C. MEYERS, "Cherubim", ABD I, 
899-900; C. HOUTMAN, Exodus II (HCOT; Kampen 2000) 383; W.H.C. 
PROPP, Exodus 19-40 (AB IIb; New York 2006) 386-387. See also LENOR- 
MANT, History, 133-135; GRESSMANN, Lade, 47-67. 

^ See METZGER, Königsthron, 311. 

45 R. EICHLER, “The Meaning of m2937 20°”, ZAW 126 (2014) 358-371. 
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6,23-26) reveal that their authors presupposed upright creatures ^6. 
Arguments claiming otherwise * have been countered ^. The up- 
rightness of the cherub precludes its identification with the winged 
sphinx, as well as the winged bovine and griffin, which are all non- 
upright, four-legged creatures. The solution that the ark cherubim 
are winged sphinxes standing on their hind legs * cannot be ac- 
cepted, because it is implausible that the writers would omit such 
a peculiar detail, especially since they do provide other particulars 
regarding the position of the cherubim. 

Thus, it seems that the candidates for the cherub are those crea- 
tures that are winged, common in ancient Levantine iconography 
and normally depicted upright. Five creatures fit these criteria: two 
have been identified at some point with the cherub — the bird and 
the winged human; and three have not — the scarab beetle, the 
winged snake and (if it can be called a creature) the winged disk. I 
hope to evaluate these five candidates in detail in a subsequent paper. 


Hebrew University Raanan EICHLER 
Har ha-Tsofim 

Jerusalem 91905 

Israel 


SUMMARY 


The cherub is a type of creature mentioned some 90 times in the Hebrew 
Bible, where it is portrayed as a predominant motif in Israelite iconography. 
This paper surveys the attempts to determine the form of the cherub, in both 
textual and iconographic sources, from the fourth century to the twenty- 
first. The cherub has been interpreted as a winged human (child or adult), 
a bird, a winged bovine, a griffin, a winged sphinx, and a composite creature 
in general. The last two identifications, which prevail in contemporary 
scholarship, are rejected, and a path to a correct identification is proposed. 


^6 GRESSMANN, Lade, 6-14, 47-67; CASSUTO — BARNETT, “Cherub”, 242; 
R. EICHLER, “The Function of the Ark Cherubim", Tarbiz 79 (2011) 165-185 
at 174-175 [Hebrew]. 

4 KEEL, Jahwe-Visionen, 18-21. 

48 EICHLER, “Function”, 174-175. 

4 See METZGER, Gottesthron, 326-351. 


La voix discordante du troisiéme livre du Psautier 
(Psaumes 74, 80, 89) 


Dans un certain nombre de ses travaux, Dalit Rom-Shiloni sou- 
tient l'hypothése qu'à la période néo-babylonienne des cercles lit- 
téraires idéologiquement antagonistes proposent différentes 
conceptions de la relation entre Dieu et son peuple. Un conflit à la 
fois idéologique et théologique se fait jour entre ce qu'elle appelle 
un courant dominant, le courant de pensée “orthodoxe”, qui place 
le blame sur Israél et un courant dissident, au point de vue “non- 
orthodoxe", qui rend Dieu responsable de la crise de l'exil. Cette 
voix discordante, que D. Rom-Shiloni décèle dans le livre des La- 
mentations, les psaumes de lamentations collectives et différentes 
citations des livres de Jérémie et d’Ezéchiel, s'opposerait à la ligne 
de pensée de cercles prophétiques, sacerdotaux et historiogra- 
phiques qui justifient l'agir divin et rejettent la responsabilité de la 
crise sur le peuple !. 

Dans un article de 2008 ?, l'auteure de Tel Aviv s'attache à dé- 
montrer que le Psaume 44 est une de ces voix discordantes. Elle 
s'oppose en cela à A. Berlin pour qui, en revanche, le psaume 
adopte la perspective deutéronomiste en affirmant que si le péché 
de l’idolàtrie a conduit au chátiment de l'exil, le peuple, ayant cessé 
de pécher, la sanction doit prendre fin ?. Le différend entre ces deux 
lectures se manifeste particulièrement dans la traduction et l'inter- 
prétation du v. 18. Faut-il comprendre que le non-oubli de Dieu est 
antérieur à l'exil ou qu'il lui est concomitant ? Dans un cas, le 
psaume rejetterait la perspective deutéronomiste selon laquelle 


! D. ROM-SHILONI, God in Time of Destruction and Exiles. Theology and 
Ideology in the Prophetical Literature and in the Poetry of the first Half of 
the Sixth Century BCE (Jerusalem 2009); “Socio-Ideological Setting or Set- 
tings for Penitential Prayers?", Seeking the Favor of God. The Origins of 
Penitential Prayer in Second Temple Judaism (eds. M. Bopa — D.K. FALK — 
R.A. WERLINE) (SBLEJL 21; Atlanta, GA 2006) 51-68, spéc. 56. 

? D. Rom-SHILONI, “Psalm 44: The Power of Protest", CBQ 70 (2008) 
683-698. 

? A. BERLIN, “Psalms and the Literature of Exile", The Book of Psalms. 
Composition and Reception (eds. P.W. FLINT — P.D. MILLER) (Leiden 2005) 
65-86, spéc. 72-73. 
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l'exil est le résultat du péché d'Israél: “tout cela nous est arrivé et 
nous ne t'avions pas oublié, nous n'avions pas trahi ton alliance". 
Dans l'autre, il en appellerait à l'omniscience de Dieu pour qu'il 
reconnaisse la fidélité présente du peuple et agisse en conséquence: 
"tout cela est arrivé et/mais nous ne t'avons pas oublié, nous 
n'avons pas trahi ton alliance". La prise en compte de la dynamique 
d'ensemble du psaume rend toutefois fragile cette dernière lecture. 
Notons ici simplement que, dans les vv. 10-17, Dieu est le sujet de 
verbes qui décrivent ses actions à l'encontre du peuple et condui- 
sent à l'exil, et que la question de la rétribution est introduite en fi- 
ligrane dans les vv. 21-23: Dieu qui scrute et connait les secrets des 
caurs saurait si le peuple a oublié son nom et a tendu les mains 
vers un dieu étranger. Pourtant, c'est à cause de lui que le peuple 
innocent est mis à mort tous les jours. L'interprétation de D. Rom- 
Shiloni, pour qui le psaume s'adresse directement à Dieu pour dé- 
noncer la détresse que provoquent ses actions alors méme que le 
peuple n'a pas oublié l'alliance, est alors plus convaincante que 
celle d' A. Berlin pour qui le peuple y affirme sa fidélité durant le 
chátiment de l'exil. 

Mais le Psaume 44 n'est pas le seul à protester de l'innocence 
d'Israél et à mettre en cause le comportement divin. Le troisiéme 
livre du Psautier accorde en effet une place non négligeable à des 
textes de protestation contre le courant dominant, et plus particu- 
liérement la théologie deutéronomiste de l'époque néo-babylo- 
nienne dans sa tentative de donner une explication à l'exil. C'est 
pourquoi la présente étude se propose d'examiner les Psaumes 74, 
80 et 89 en portant une attention particuliére aux stratégies litté- 
raires utilisées pour établir un dialogue caché entre différentes voix 
de la tradition. Au terme de l'enquéte il conviendra de s'interroger 
sur la fonction et l'origine de ces psaumes qui cótoient, au sein du 
livre III du Psautier, des textes qui dénoncent l'agir du peuple et 
l'appellent à la conversion. 


]. Psaume 74 


Le Psaume 74 s'ouvre par une interrogation quant à l'agir de 
Dieu qui repousse (méme verbe mit qu'en Ps 44,10) et qui fulmine 
de colére contre son peuple. D'emblée le ton est radicalement ac- 
cusateur, car ce psaume est le seul à commencer par un “pourquoi”, 
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avant méme de nommer Dieu *. Le “sans fin” du rejet divin apparait 
comme arbitraire, d'autant que l'expression “troupeau de ton pa- 
turage" souligne en bien d'autres contextes la sollicitude divine °. 

Dieu est invité à se souvenir de l'"assemblée" qu'il acquit (MP) 
dés l'origine, de la “tribu” de son “héritage” qu'il racheta (5x2), de 
la “montagne de Sion” où il demeura (v. 2). Un certain nombre de 
termes se retrouve en Exode 15 qui rapporte que YHWH guide le peu- 
ple qu'il a racheté (52) vers sa demeure sainte (v. 13); c’est le peuple 
qu'il a acquis (mp, v. 16) et qu'il amène "sur la montagne, son héri- 
tage" (mbm, v. 17). Il est probable que le psaume fasse ici allusion à 
l'exode et reprenne de maniére extrémement concise un ancien 
schéma présent en Exode 15: le combat de YHWH contre les Égyp- 
tiens, suivi d'une procession solennelle du peuple victorieux vers la 
montagne sainte où la divinité réside °. Dans le psaume, Dieu semble 
toutefois avoir quitté la montagne où il demeurait puisque le verset 
suivant l'invite à porter ses pas vers les "ruines sans fin” (M33), Jéru- 
salem détruite, et vers “le sanctuaire" saccagé par l'ennemi. Au “sans 
fin” (335) du rejet divin répond le “sans fin” des ruines, comme pour 
souligner la responsabilité divine derriére les agissements de l'en- 
nemi. Le psaume dénonce ainsi le caractére incompréhensible de 
l'agir divin: YHWH a anéanti ce qu'il avait fondé dés l'origine. La des- 
cription de la profanation du pays et du sanctuaire se poursuit dans 
les vv. 4-8 où l'ennemi" devient “tes adversaires", les adversaires de 
Dieu. Ils ont rugi aux lieux fixés, aux lieux de rencontre (v. 4), si on hit 
avec plusieurs manuscrits 7213 au pluriel et en référence au v. 8 où le 
méme terme réapparait; une accusation que Lm 2,6-7 durcit encore en 
faisant de YHWH l'auteur de la destruction du lieu de rencontre (122). 
Les adversaires “ont établi leurs propres signes pour signes" tandis 
qu'Israél ne discerne plus les siens (v. 9). Ils ont brisé toutes les sculp- 
tures à coups de haches et livré au feu le sanctuaire, profané à terre la 
demeure du nom de Dieu et brùlé tout lieu de rencontre. Il n'y a plus 
de prophetes, de sorte que semble s'accomplir l'oracle du jugement 
d'Éz 7,26 (voir aussi Lm 2,9): personne ne peut donner d'explications 
aux malheurs qui frappent Israël ni leur assigner un terme. 


^ Voir par différence le Ps 22,2. 

5 Ps 79,1; 100,3; Jr 23,1; Éz 34,31. 

6 Comme en Ps 78,44-55. Voir S. RAMOND, Les leçons et les énigmes du 
passé. Une exégése intra-biblique des psaumes historiques (BZAW 459; Ber- 
lin — Boston, MA 2014) 58-59. 
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1. Le contexte historique du Psaume 74 


Est-il possible de déterminer le contexte historique évoqué par 
le psaume ? Si le pluriel des lieux de rencontre (vv. 4.8) peut étre 
interprété comme une allusion à la destruction des sanctuaires du 
Royaume du Nord, en particulier de Béthel, sous le choc de l'at- 
taque assyrienne, la référence à la montagne de Sion (v. 2) renvoie 
explicitement au Royaume du Sud. L’hypothese d'un psaume origi- 
naire du Nord et réinterprété ensuite dans le Sud est envisageable ". 
Néanmoins l'ensemble de la séquence des vv. 1-9 apparait comme 
une description de ce qui advint sous la domination babylonienne. 
Il y est en effet question du sanctuaire brûlé, ce qui est attesté pour 
les événements de 587 avant notre ère (cf. 2 R 25,9). Comme le pro- 
pose M.A. Zipor le pluriel de 2% au v. 8 peut être compris comme 
un renvoi à des lieux de cultes yahwistes, non-sacrificiels, subsistant 
à l'époque néo-babylonienne à côté du temple 5, voire à des lieux 
de lamentations rituelles ?. Dans ce contexte le verbe “repousser” 
du premier verset souligne la dureté d'une situation vécue comme la 
révocation paradoxale de la protection offerte autrefois par YHWH !°. 
La parenté du texte avec Lm 2,6-7.9 et Éz 7,26 corrobore l'idée 
que le psaume évoque ce qui advint sous les coups des Babylo- 
niens. À noter enfin que la mention du sanctuaire brülé ne permet 
pas d'envisager une allusion à une attaque à l'époque perse !! ou à 
la crise maccabéenne et à la profanation du temple par Antiochus 
Épiphane (cf. 1 Mc 1,21-40; 2,6; 4,38) en 168-167 !”. 


7 Cf. B. WEBER, “Zur Datierung der Asaph-Psalmen 74 und 79”, Bib 81 
(2000) 523-528. 

8 M.A. ZIPOR, “A Note on Psalm Ixxiv 8", VT 34 (1984) 85-86. 

? R. ALBERTZ, Israel in Exile. The History and Literature of the Sixth Cen- 
tury B.C.E. (SBLStBL 3; Atlanta, GA 2003) 143. 

!0 Cf. F.-L. HossFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100. Übersetzt und aus- 
gelegt (HThK A; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2000) 363. 

!! Contre H. GUNKEL, Die Psalmen. Übersetzt und erklart (Góttingen 
1926) 322. 

12 1 M 4,38; 2M 1,8; 8,33 indiquent que les portes ont été brülées, non le 
temple lui-méme. Contre B. DUHM, Die Psalmen (Tübingen 1922) 289; H. Don- 
NER, "Argumente zur Datierung des 74. Psalms", Wort, Lied und Gottesspruch. 
Festschrift für Joseph Ziegler (ed. J. SCHREINER) (FB 2; Würzburg 1972) 41-50. 
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2. La supplication des vv. 10-11 


La supplication des vv. 10-11, en une nouvelle adresse à Dieu, 
demande non seulement jusques à quand durera une telle situation 
mais souligne aussi son absurdité car Dieu lui-même est blasphémé 
par l’adversaire. Son nom est outragé “sans fin” (7235), comme il re- 
jette “sans fin" son peuple (v. 1) et comme Jérusalem est en ruine 
"sans fin" (v. 3). La colére de Dieu contre son peuple n'a pas de sens 
car ce n'est pas seulement le peuple qui en est affecté mais aussi le 
sanctuaire où le nom de Dieu demeure et, en dernière instance, YHWH 
lui-méme. Le difficile v. 11 (“pourquoi retires-tu ta main et ta main 
droite? la retiens-tu en ton sein — contre toi / de ton sein detruis”) 
semble lui demander d'expliquer pourquoi il retire délibérément sa 
main et ne l'emploie pas en sa faveur ou pour détruire les ennemis. 


3. La proclamation des hauts-faits de Dieu (vv. 12-17) 


À ce stade, la lamentation s’interrompt pour faire place à une 
proclamation des hauts-faits de Dieu (vv. 12-17). Au saccage du 
pays et à la profanation du temple, pergus comme une menace pour 
la stabilité tout entière du cosmos, sont opposées la victoire de Dieu 
sur le chaos et son intronisation comme roi sur la création. Ce qui 
est d'abord décrit est le combat divin pour maitriser la mer et les 
monstres des eaux, probablement “Yam”, “Tannin” et le “Levia- 
than". Le verbe utilisé, 795, au v. 12 n'apparait que rarement dans 
l'Ancien Testament et il n'est conjugué au poel que dans ce seul 
verset. La LXX opte pour kpaxatóo dont le sens est “affermir” ou 
“l’emporter contre”. Présent en Is 24,19 au hitpolel ce verbe a le 
sens d’ “être agité de spasmes", “être secoué de toute part”, dans le 
contexte d'un grand bouleversement cosmique précédant une in- 
tervention divine. Dans le psaume, il faut sans doute comprendre 
que Dieu a agité “Yam et fracassé les tétes de Tannin, écrasé les 
tétes du Léviathan", ce qui évoque le cycle de Baal, un texte my- 
thique ougaritique qui raconte la lutte qu'engagent entre eux les 
jeunes dieux Yam (dieu de la mer), Mót (mort) et Baal (dieu de 
l'orage) pour succéder au dieu supréme EL. Il y est question du mons- 
tre marin qui soutient Yam et du serpent tortueux à sept têtes ^ (KTU 


B O, KEEL, Die Welt der altorientalischen Bildsymbolik und das Altes Tes- 
tament. Am Beispiel der Psalmen (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1972) 41-46; voir les 
figures 45, 47-55. 
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1.3). Baal est présenté comme le vainqueur de Yam et des monstres 
marins, en particulier de “Lotan”, l'équivalent du Léviathan biblique 
(KTU 1.5) !*. Cette représentation de YHWH comme un “baal” peut 
au demeurant plaider en faveur d’une origine nordique du psaume, 
ou tout au moins de la partie hymnique, et de sa réinterprétation ul- 
térieure dans le Royaume du Sud '°. 

La souveraineté divine se manifeste encore dans la maitrise 
d'une source et d'un torrent qui sont fendus afin que l'eau se ré- 
pande: Dieu déverse l'eau et il la fait tarir !°, assurant ainsi la pré- 
servation de la création. Aprés la mention de la maitrise divine des 
eaux du chaos, le v. 16 introduit une évocation de la création des 
astres, “luminaires et soleil". Le premier de ces termes (N73) sert 
à désigner les lampes de la Tente de la rencontre (Ex 35,8.14; Lv 
24,2; Nb 4,9.16) et indique que l'univers créé est la maison de Dieu, 
tout en faisant écho au cycle de Baal où la construction du palais 
est symbole de la stabilité du cosmos. Quant au soleil, il est au ser- 
vice de l'alternance des saisons instaurée par Dieu. A la stabilité 
de l'ordre cyclique du temps établi par Dieu (jour et nuit; été et 
hiver) est jointe l'évocation d'une mise en place de l'organisation 
de l'espace, YHWH fixant toutes “les limites de la terre" (v. 17): lu- 
minaire et soleil délimitent la sphère céleste et les limites de la terre, 
la sphére terrestre. Les origines cosmiques sont ainsi évoquées pour 
souligner l’unicité et la puissance de Dieu à qui tout est soumis !. 
Entre la lamentation des vv. 1-11 et l'appel à Dieu pour qu'il sauve 
des vv. 18-23, le déploiement des “délivrances” accomplies par 
Dieu justifie la conviction qu'il pourrait se rendre maitre des enne- 
mis qui blasphément et oppriment son peuple et rétablir l'ordre 
temporel et spatial du monde que les événements, et la profanation 
du sanctuaire en particulier, ont ébranlé. 


14 J.C. DE Moor, An Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit (Leiden — 
New York 1987). 

'S Sur la vénération de YHWH comme un “baal” dans le Royaume du Nord, 
cf. T. ROMER, L'invention de Dieu (Paris 2014) 154. 

16 Même verbe 37^ (assécher) qu'en Is 44,27b. 

17 Voir S. RAMOND, “Les représentations de la création dans le Psautier et 
en Genése: continuité ou discontinuité?", Semitica 56 (2014) 158-161. 
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4. La plainte des vv. 18-23 


Au v. 18, YHWH est à nouveau invité à se souvenir. Lui qui a fait 
sortir son peuple d’Égypte et l'a conduit vers sa montagne sainte, 
lui qui a vaincu les monstres du chaos, créé un monde ordonné dont 
il assure la préservation, doit se souvenir du blasphéme et de l'ou- 
trage à son nom (méme verbes aon et YN) qu'au v. 10). Quel est le 
peuple “insensé” (523) ici nommé parce qu'il outrage le nom divin 
et dont le qualificatif reviendra au v. 22? Le méme adjectif apparait 
en Dt 32,6 où il est appliqué à Israél et mis en paralléle avec “sans 
sagesse", mais aussi en Dt 32,21 où il est question d'une “nation 
insensée" par qui arrive le châtiment divin. L'expression 52) nr 
("peuple insensé”) peut, par paronymie, suggérer un jeu de mots avec 
522 ov, le peuple de Babel. Ps 74,19 parle par ailleurs de ce peuple 
comme d'un animal à qui Yawa livre sa “tourterelle”, son peuple, et 
une fois encore Dieu est sommé de ne pas oublier “sans fin” (7235) 
la vie de ses “pauvres”. En outre, il lui en enjoint d'avoir égard à l’al- 
liance "car les lieux ténébreux de la terre sont pleins, domaine de la 
violence" (v. 20). La méme description du pays rempli de violence 
(orar. nb) est présente en Ez 7,23; 8,17, dans des contextes de dé- 
nonciation du péché de peuple et d'annonce de son jugement. La vul- 
nérabilité d'Israél est soulignée par une accumulation d'adjectifs: 
"opprimé, pauvre et malheureux"; c'est un peuple humilié qui ne 
peut plus louer le nom de Dieu (v. 21). C'est pourquoi, la supplication 
s'éléve encore pour demander à Dieu de plaider sa cause: il est lui- 
méme victime du blasphéme constant de l'insensé, de la clameur de 
ses adversaires et du vacarme incessant de ses agresseurs, il se doit 
donc d'assumer sa propre défense mais aussi de rétablir la justice et 
de mettre fin à ce qui bafoue l'alliance (vv. 22-23). 


5. La question de la datation 


La densité de la plainte face à une situation de détresse encore 
éprouvée suggère une datation du Psaume 74 au VI" siècle À, Il 
décrit un monde sens dessus dessous, un mundus inversus °, où 


18 Datation aussi retenue par H.-J. KRAUS, Psalmen 60-150 (BKAT 15/2; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978) 678; HossFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 361. 

19 A. Basson, “ ‘Only Ruins Remain’. Psalm 74 as a Case of Mundus In- 
versus", OTE 20 (2007) 128-137. 
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l'agir divin demeure insondable et incompréhensible. Le saccage 
et la profanation du temple sont perçus à la fois comme une menace 
pour la stabilité du cosmos et comme un acte blasphématoire visant 
Dieu lui-méme. Pourtant celui-ci semble l'auteur et le responsable 
de cette situation et le psaume interroge la discordance entre un 
passé au cours duquel Israël a expérimenté la bienveillance divine 
— exode et procession vers la montagne sainte où Dieu demeure 
— et un présent de violence et de chaos, dont le fait le plus trou- 
blant est le saccage du temple. La dénonciation de l'agir divin porte 
donc essentiellement sur la perte du lieu de rencontre avec Dieu, le 
temple, et sur la rupture de relation entre lui et son assemblée, et 
sur l’instabilité qu'elle génère pour le cosmos tout entier. 


6. Un ajout postérieur dans les vv. 19-21 


Certains éléments indiquent toutefois que les vv. 19-21 sont un 
ajout postérieur ??: le vocabulaire utilisé dans les vv. 19-21 est ab- 
sent du reste du psaume et en particulier de la supplication des dix 
premiers versets, alors que le v. 18 contient les mémes verbes que 
le v. 10. N'y apparaissent pas les thématiques de la profanation de 
la terre et du sanctuaire, ni celle des ennemis de YHWH comme aux 
vv. 4.10 et aux vv. 22-23. En revanche, la référence à l'alliance in- 
troduite au v. 20 est surprenante dans le contexte d'ensemble du 
psaume; l'expression inhabituelle utilisée (n°25 525) semble ac- 
cuser Dieu de manquer aux obligations de l'alliance. L'idée que le 
pays est rempli de violence suggère la faute du peuple comme en 
Ez 7,23; 8,17. Si tel est le cas, les “opprimés”, les “pauvres” et les 
"malheureux" sont les victimes non pas d'oppresseurs étrangers 
mais des puissants en Israél. L'insertion des vv. 19-21 corrige en 
quelque sorte la tonalité d'ensemble du psaume en insinuant la part 
de responsabilité d'Israél dans la situation de chaos et de violence 
décrite et en transformant la supplication en appel à Dieu pour qu'il 
agisse en faveur des opprimés et des humiliés du pays. Dans la se- 
conde moitié du VI" siècle ou au début du V?" l'ajout de ces ver- 
sets a pu avoir pour visée de dévitaliser le potentiel subversif et 
contestataire du texte originel et de le transformer en une “proto- 


? M. EMMENDORFFER, Der ferne Gott. Eine Untersuchung der alttesta- 
mentlichen Volksklagelieder vor dem Hintergrund der mesopotamischen 
Literatur (FAT 21; Tübingen 1998) 98-99. 
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forme de priéres pénitentielles" selon l'expression de M.J. Boda, 
la catégorie de priéres pénitentielles regroupant des textes jugés 
plus tardifs (Esd 9,6-15; Ne 9,6-37; Dn 9,4-19; Psaume 106) ?!. La 
dimension de responsabilité du peuple rend par ailleurs l'hypothése 
d'une réactualisation du psaume à l'époque maccabéenne ?? plus 
fragile, méme si par la suite le Targum établit une corrélation entre 
l’insensé du v. 22 et le “roi fou", Antiochus Épiphane. 


II. Psaume 80 


Dans le Psaume 80, trois fois s'éléve la demande: “Dieu, fais- 
nous revenir; que ton visage s’éclaire et nous serons sauvés” (Ps 
80,4.8.20). Elle est adressée successivement à “Dieu”, au “Dieu 
des armées”, à “YHWH Dieu des armées". Le premier impératif, 
"fais-nous revenir", est accompagné d'une demande (“Que ton vi- 
sage s'illumine") avec une expression (38. Ni) qui rappelle la 
bénédiction aaronide des Nombres (Nb 6,24-26) ?. Le dernier 
verbe de la formule n'est plus à l'impératif mais à l'inaccompli du 
nifal: “et nous serons sauves!” Il indique donc quelle sera la suite 
pour le peuple si Dieu agit. L'expression utilise le verbe 218 au hifil 
et à l’impératif: il s'agit d'une demande pressante à Dieu pour qu'il 
opere ce retour du peuple. Comment convient-il de l'entendre tou- 
tefois? Comme une restauration nationale aprés une épreuve? 
Comme la requéte d'un retour d'exil? Il est à noter qu'au v. 15 la 
série des usages au hifil du verbe I1% est interrompue par un impé- 
ratif qal: “Dieu des armées, reviens donc!" Le ton se fait plus pres- 
sant pour que Dieu intervienne et c'est lui-méme qui doit accomplir 
un mouvement de retour plutót que faire revenir le peuple. 


1. Un psaume composé dans le royaume du Nord et réécrit dans le 
royaume de Juda 


Le texte s'ouvre par un appel à l'écoute, adressé au pasteur d’Is- 
raël 24, lui qui mène Joseph, les tribus du Nord. A la représentation 


?! M. Bopa, Praying the Tradition. The Origin and Use of Tradition in 
Nehemiah 9 (BZAW 277; Berlin 1999) 27. 

? Contre ALBERTZ, Israel in Exile, 143. 

23 Voir aussi le Ps 67,2. 

24 Le titre en soi est un hapax. 
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du Dieu-pasteur est associée celle d'un Dieu qui siége sur les ché- 
rubins. Cette dernière est aussi présente en Ps 99,1 où YHWH est re- 
présenté comme un roi devant qui la terre frémit. Elle apparait en 
Is 37,16 et 2 R 19,15 dans la bouche d’Ezéchias où elle est associée 
à l'idée de souveraineté du Dieu d'Israél sur les royaumes de la 
terre et sur l'univers ?. D'une manière générale, elle reflète l'image 
royale de YHWH et souligne sa puissance. Si des trónes flanqués de 
chérubins sont attestés dans le Levant, la représentation biblique 
semble provenir du culte de YHWH en Juda *°. Ainsi, alors que la 
mention d'Israél et de Joseph, d^ Éphraim, de Benjamin et de Ma- 
nasse alimente l’hypothèse d'une origine nordique du psaume, les 
titulatures *YHWH siégeant sur les chérubins” et “ELOHIM des ar- 
mées" indiquent une image royale de YHWH, née en Juda. Ces in- 
dices textuels suggerent que ce psaume a pu étre une lamentation 
sur la destruction du Royaume du Nord, par la suite réinterprétée 
dans un contexte judéen ??. À ce titre, et comme le signale E. Zen- 
ger, la variation des adresses à Dieu (“ELOHIM”: v. 4; “ELOHIM des 
armées": vv. 8. 15; YHWH ELOHIM des armées: v. 20) fournit un in- 
dice du travail rédactionnel des scribes judéens qui se sont appro- 
prié le psaume et ont intensifié la supplication ?*. Cet indice ne peut 
étre ignoré en présumant partout la méme formulation ?. La LXX, 
du reste, ajoute au titre du v. 1 ÙTEP tod '"Aoouptov, “à propos des 
Assyriens". Ainsi que l'a montré O. Eissfeldt, la situation de pré- 
carité des tribus nommées au v. 3 correspond bien à la décade entre 
732 et 722 avant notre ère. Dans sa version d'origine le psaume 
renvoyait probablement à la conquéte et à l'intégration des terri- 
toires du Royaume du Nord dans le systéme de provinces assy- 


> Voir aussi 1 S 4,4; 2 S 62 et 1 Ch 13,16 où elle est associée à l'évocation 
de l'arche de l'alliance. 

26 ROMER, L'invention de Dieu, 172-173. Pour le titre YHWH des armées, 
175-178. Voir aussi R. EICHLER, “Cherub: A History of Interpretation", Bib 
96 (2015) 26-38. 

27 Cf. O. EISSFELDT, “Psalm 80”, Geschichte und Altes Testament (Hrsg. 
W.F. ALBRIGHT) (BHT 16; Tübingen 1953) 65-78; É. PODECHARD, Le psautier. 
II. Psaumes 76-100 et 110 (Lyon 1954) 63-64; E. KONIG, Die Psalmen (Güters- 
loh 1927) 356; HossFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 456. 

28 HossFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 453. 

? Contre T. HIEKE, Psalm 80 — Praxis eines Methodenprogramms. Eine 
literaturwissenschaftliche Untersuchung mit einem gattungskritischen Beitrag 
zum Klagelied des Volkes (ATSAT 55; St. Ottilien 1997) 20-25. 
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riennes 3°, A première vue, la réappropriation du psaume par les 
scribes judéens peut étre datée de l'époque néo-babylonienne, la 
conquéte laissant le Royaume du Sud dans un état de délabrement 
social et politique. 


2. La premiere partie (vv. 1-8): la détresse extréme du peuple de- 
vant son Dieu 


Ce Dieu qui a montré sa sollicitude en Israél et en Juda est ap- 
pelé par quatre impératifs successifs à écouter, à resplendir, à ré- 
veiller sa puissance et à venir sauver. La supplication toutefois se 
fait plus pressante au v. 5: “YHWH, Dieu des armées jusqu'à quand 
fumeras-tu contre la prière de ton peuple?" Le verbe “fumer” (qu) 
est d'un usage assez curieux avec Dieu pour sujet mais il est aussi 
utilisé en Ps 74,1 pour évoquer la colére de Dieu qui fume contre 
le troupeau de son páturage. Dans le contexte théophanique du 
Psaume 80 et dans la mesure où le substantif dérivé de la méme ra- 
cine que le verbe est ailleurs utilisé pour nommer la fumée qui en- 
veloppe YHWH lorsqu'il se manifeste °', il peut, par un jeu de 
renvois, souligner le fait que la fumée de la colére divine se subs- 
titue à celle de ses apparitions bienveillantes *?. C'est contre les 
prières du peuple que Dieu s'enflamme et l' interrogation porte sur 
la durée d'une telle épreuve. Le ton se fait accusateur, proche de 
celui de Lm 3,44 (“tu te couvres de ton nuage pour que la priére ne 
passe pas"). Dieu est encore dénoncé comme nourrissant son peu- 
ple d'un “pain de larmes" et l'abreuvant d'une “triple mesure de 
larmes" (v. 6). Ce dernier est aussi la “querelle des voisins, la risée 
des ennemis" (v. 7). Si le terme 1173 (“querelle”) est massivement 
employé dans le livre des Proverbes, il apparait néanmoins en Ha 
1,3 dans une interpellation à Dieu qui semble ne pas entendre les 
cris d'appel au secours et accepter le spectacle de la violence. Quant 
au verbe 195 (“rire de”), il est utilisé pour décrire l'attitude de la 
fille de Sion vis-à-vis du roi d’ Assyrie en 2 R 19,21 et Is 37,22 et 
il est connoté d'une nuance de mépris. Dans le Psaume 80 c'est 
Dieu qui fait en sorte que son peuple soit querellé et raillé par ses 
voisins et ennemis. Entre les deux appels à Dieu pour qu'il fasse 


30 EISSFELDT, “Psalm 80”, 75. 
312 S 22,9; Ps 18,9; Is 4,5; 6,4; 14,31. 
32 M. TATE, Psalms 51-100 (WBC 20; Dallas, TX 1990) 306. 
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revenir son peuple (vv. 4.8), le psaume décrit donc une situation de 
détresse extréme dont Dieu est responsable, celle d'un peuple ras- 
sasié de souffrance et livré à ses ennemis. 


3. La seconde partie (vv. 9-18): l'image de la vigne 


Les versets suivants redisent ce que Dieu a fait pour les siens 
dans le passé. La référence à l'exode, déjà présente dans les premiers 
versets, est introduite au v. 9 par un symbole qui lui est étrangement 
associé, celui de la vigne. A la suite de textes prophétiques ®, Israël 
est comparé à une vigne que Dieu a fait partir d'Égypte pour la re- 
planter en chassant des nations. Le verbe yo), au hifil (“faire partir") 
est utilisé en Ps 78,52 pour décrire comment YHWH fait se lever son 
peuple comme un troupeau et en Ex 15,22 pour dépeindre comment 
Moise fait partir Israël. Quant au verbe 2), “planter”, qui est plus 
classiquement employé avec un végétal comme complément, il a 
Dieu pour sujet et le peuple pour objet en Ex 15,17; 2 S 7,10 et, 
dans le contexte d'une promesse du retour d'exil, en Jr 24,6; 32,41; 
Am 9,15. En Is 5,2 et Jr 2,21 il apparait pour signaler que le vigno- 
ble de choix planté par YHWH est devenu une vigne dégénérée. Ps 
80,9b-12 insistent sur le don de la terre où YHWH permet à son peu- 
ple de prendre racine et de s'étendre. L'idée que YHWH chasse (UM) 
les nations refléte une tradition présente en Ex 23,28-30; Jos 
24,12.18; Jg 6,9; Ps 44,3. Mais la formulation la plus proche se 
trouve en Ps 78,55. Les vv. 10-12 insistent sur le soin que YHWH a 
pris de sa vigne, avec un vocabulaire qui se retrouve surtout dans 
le livre d'Isaie: 735 au piel, “déblayer” en Is 40,3; 57,14 et 62,10 à 
propos du chemin à dégager pour revenir d'exil ?*; USW, “enraciner” 
en Is 27,6. Cette vigne remplit le pays, depuis les montagnes du 
Liban plantées de cédres jusqu'à la mer occidentale et à l'Euphrate 
(cf. Dt 1,7; 11,24; Jos 1,4). 

Par contraste, les vv. 13-14 décrivent la situation présente comme 
une action néfaste de YHWH vis-à-vis de sa vigne: il a défoncé ses cló- 
tures, de sorte que les passants la ravagent et les bêtes la dévorent *. 


33 En particulier Is 5,1-7; 27,2-12; Ez 17,6-8; 19,10; Jr 2,21. 

34 La LXX traduit: “tu avais ouvert le chemin devant elle". 

55 Sur le renversement de l'usage de l'image de la vigne dans le Psaume 
80, voir TATE, Psalms 51—100, 314-315; A. CURTIS, Psalms. A Commentary 
(Epworth Commentary; Peterborough, UK 2004) 170. 
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Le châtiment qu'annonce Is 5,5 (1772 ya) est ici accompli (N35 
1713), ce qui tend à corroborer une réactualisation du psaume 
d'origine à l'époque néo-babylonienne ?*. Ps 89,41 l'évoque dans 
les mêmes termes (“nbb ny2). Le passé est rappelé pour sou- 
ligner l'injustice du comportement divin dans les circonstances pré- 
sentes. L’appel au “Dieu des armées" du v. 15 débouche explicitement 
sur la demande qu'il revienne, pour qu'il prenne en considération 
la situation de sa vigne et intervienne en sa faveur, en une succes- 
sion de verbes, 787 (“voir”) “pa (“intervenir”), qui n'est pas étran- 
gere au livre de l'Exode (cf. Ex 3,6.16). Le psaume demande que 
soit renouvelé l'agir divin expérimenté dans le passé. 


4. Les problèmes d'interprétation des vv. 16-18 


La LXX traduit le début du verset 16: koi Kataprıonı HTD, “res- 
taure-la” et prolonge ainsi la supplication du v. 15. Il n'est pas exclu 
de lire en hébreu un impératif renforcé de y» (“établir”, “consoli- 
der") au polel ou un impératif de la racine 135 (“protéger”) ?", voire 
du verbe 72 (“protéger”). Le verset appellerait Yn wH à protéger ce 
qu'il a planté par sa droite. Il est bien sür possible de supposer un 
substantif féminin, qui serait un hapax: 73>, "souche" ou “rejeton” 
(“la souche plantée par ta droite") mais en réalité cette lecture ne 
s'impose pas, d'autant que le v. 16b (“le fils qui te doit sa force") 
a un parallèle au v. 18b. A. Rofé émet toutefois l'hypothése que les 
vv. 16 et 18 sont un doublet en leur totalité, et non pas seulement 
leurs seconds stiques. 

Au v. 16 un scribe aurait introduit le verbe 23, “planter”, pour 
introduire la métaphore de la vigne. Par ailleurs, au v. 18 un 
scribe, influencé par le style d’Ezéchiel, aurait inséré l'expres- 
sion “fils d'homme". Au vu des ressemblances, l'image de Ps 
80,13 trouverait une explication dans le Ps 89,41-42 oü les cló- 
tures défoncées sont mises en relation avec les forteresses dé- 
mantelées et le pillage des passants. Le messie est devenu la risée 
de ses voisins. Il serait aussi possible de comparer Ps 80,16 et Ps 


36 Sans aller jusqu'à dater cette réactualisation à l'époque néo-babylo- 
nienne. H.P. NASUTI, Tradition History and the Psalms of Asaph (Atlanta, GA 
1988) 99, l'attribue à un courant judéen. 

37 HIEKE, Psalm 80, 29-30. 
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89,22 (*solide, ma main sera prés de lui et mon bras le rendra 
fort"), comme y invite le vocabulaire commun, et d'opter en Ps 
80,16 pour un impératif emphatique de 713, le verbe étant présent 
dans le Psaume 89. A. Rofé en déduit qu'il faut corriger le verbe 
suivant 77x, "rendre fort", en un impératif. Au prix de quelques 
autres corrections il tente de rétablir ce qu'il pense étre le texte 
original 5. Mais les manipulations sont trop nombreuses pour que 
la reconstruction de Ps 80,15-20, que paraphraserait Ps 89,22, soit 
convaincante. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, les correspondances de vocabulaire entre les 
Psaumes 80 et 89 invitent à penser que l'un cite l'autre et/ou que 
ces psaumes ont été réélaborés en fonction l'un de l'autre. De ce 
point de vue il est clair que les vv. 15-16 du Psaume 80 rompent le 
parallélisme des distiques, parallélisme qui pourrait étre rétabli par 
l'association des v. 15c et 16a et le retranchement du v. 16b. La ré- 
vision introduite au v. 16b suggère une application à la vigne, c'est- 
à-dire au peuple, des titres “fils” ou “fils d'homme que tu as rendu 
fort pour toi" (vv. 16.18), *homme de ta droite" (v. 18), d'autant 
que le v. 17 dépeint la vigne “brûlée par le feu, coupée" (ou 
"comme des ordures"). Le v. 17b, qui hors de son contexte littéraire 
résonne comme une imprécation contre les ennemis d'Israél 
(“qu’ils périssent à la menace de ton visage"), renvoie plus proba- 
blement à Israël que représente la vigne incendiée et coupée *. Is- 
rael périt devant la face menaçante de Dieu, l'ensemble du verset 
renvoyant à l'expérience de l'exil. 

Toutefois, il n'est pas totalement exclu que le v. 18 du Psaume 
80 et, par contamination, le v. 16 renvoient à une figure royale. 
C'est alors à une restauration de la lignée davidique que le psaume 
en appellerait. Cependant, il n'est pas nécessaire de supposer, à 
l'instar de E. Zenger, que le v. 18 soit originellement une actuali- 
sation évoquant Josias, lequel pouvait apparaitre comme la figure 
capable de restaurer l’Israél né de l'exode. E. Zenger le fait remar- 
quer lui-méme: la requéte d'un homme rendu fort est en tension 


38 A. ROFE, “The Text-Criticism of Psalm 80 — Revisited", VT 61 (2011) 
298-311. 

? H.S. KIM, “A Critic against God. Reading Psalm 80 in the context of 
vindication”, Why? ... How Long? Studies on Voice(s) of Lamentation Rooted 
in Biblical Hebrew Poetry (eds. L.S. FLESHER — C.J. DEMPSEY — M. BODA) 
(London 2014) 109. 
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avec la situation de crise dont parle le reste du psaume ^ et les in- 
dices textuels manquent pour appuyer une telle hypothèse. Il est en 
revanche possible que l'insertion du v. 16b, aprés la fin de la dy- 
nastie davidique, ait eu pour but de donner au psaume une colora- 
tion messianique, comme le signale l'expression “fils” en lieu et 
place de “fils d'homme" (cf. Ps 2,7) *!. 


5. La finale des vv. 19-20 


Le psaume se termine en indiquant ce qui adviendra lorsque 
YHWH sera revenu et aura répondu aux demandes des vv. 15-18: le 
peuple ne s'écartera pas de Dieu, qui le préservera et dont il pourra 
proclamer le nom (v. 19), à moins qu'il ne faille comprendre le v. 
19a comme une affirmation au présent (“nous ne t'avons pas 
quitté") ? ou au jussif ®. Dans l’un ou l'autre de ces derniers cas, 
le stique renforcerait la supplication, soit en soulignant la fidélité 
du peuple soit en exprimant le souhait de ne pas quitter YHWH mal- 
gré l'épreuve endurée. Le futur, généralement adopté dans les tra- 
ductions, renforce le contraste entre la fidélité durable du peuple et 
l’attitude incompréhensible de Dieu (v. 15) et appuie la demande 
d'une intervention divine ^. En revanche, interpréter ce futur 
comme promesse d'un changement de comportement ou aveu de 
culpabilité ne se justifie pas au regard du contexte d'ensemble du 
psaume ^, En outre, les titres donnés à YHWH dans ce psaume sou- 
lignent sa puissance et excluent toute idée qu'il ait pu étre vaincu 
par les dieux des nations ennemies. YHWH est bien plutót appelé à 
se détourner de sa conduite incompréhensible et à accomplir une 
restauration nationale comme l'indique encore le dernier verset qui 
reprend le refrain des vv. 4.8, et dont la formulation est proche de 
Lm 5,21. Comme Lamentation 5, la forme finale du Psaume 80 re- 
fléte le traumatisme physique et moral causé par le désastre poli- 
tique de Juda à l'époque néo-babylonienne. 


4° HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100, 457. 

^! En revanche la LXX supprime la différence entre les vv. 16b et 18b en 
introduisant l'expression “fils d'homme" en v. 16b aussi. 

? M. DAHOOD, Psalms II: 51-100 (AB 17; Garden City, NY 1968) 255. 

5 PODECHARD, Le Psautier, II, 66. 

4 HossFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 465. 

5 Contre J.L. VESCO, Le Psautier de David (LD 211; Paris 2006) I, 732. 
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6. Datation et processus rédactionnel 


En définitive, le Psaume 80 a pu être, dans sa version originale, 
l'expression de ce que vivait le Royaume du Nord entre 732 et 722 
avant notre ère. Il a ensuite été réinterprété dans une perspective 
judéenne durant la première moitié du VI™ siècle, la population 
restée au pays étant décrite comme une vigne dont YHWH a défoncé 
les clótures de sorte qu'elle est ravagée. Le psaume donne la parole 
au peuple abreuvé de souffrance et en appelle au seul responsable 
de cette situation de détresse extréme en le pressant de restaurer sa 
vigne. Dans l'appel à Dieu, une révision ultérieure, introduite au v. 
16b, date de la fin de la période néo-babylonienne ou du début de 
la période perse. 


III. Psaume 89 


Se déployant en trois parties (vv. 2-19; 20-38; 39-52), le Psaume 
89 présente un certain nombre de traits curieux: il oscille entre pre- 
mière personne du singulier (vv. 2-3) et première personne du plu- 
riel (vv. 18-19), s'adresse à Dieu (vv. 2-3.10-18.39-52) ou cite son 
discours (vv. 4-5.20-38) et associe hymne, oracle et lamentation 
(vv. 4-5.20-38.39-50). Mais, comme N. Sarna l'a démontré sur la 
base d'associations d'idées, de mots ou de phrases, les éléments 
disparates du psaume ont été agencés en un tout harmonieux qui 
offre une interprétation de l'oracle de 2 Samuel 7 *. L'ensemble 
souligne la discontinuité entre la promesse divine d'une dynastie 
davidique durable et la situation présente, ce qui rend une interven- 
tion de Dieu urgente. 


1. La bonté de YHWH et l'alliance avec David (vv. 2-5) 


Le texte s'ouvre par une proclamation des bontés de YHWH: “je 
chanterai toujours les bontés du Seigneur [...]" (v. 2) et s'achéve 
par un cri de louange: *Béni soit YHWH pour toujours" (v. 53). 


46 N. SARNA, “Psalm 89: A Study in Inner Biblical Exegesis”, Biblical and 
Other Studies (ed. A. ALTMANN) (Cambridge, MA 1963) 29-46. Voir aussi D. 
VOLGGER, Notizen zur Textanalyse vom Ps 89 (ATSAT 45; St. Ottilien 1995). 
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D'emblée, les vv. 2-5 introduisent deux thémes majeurs, qui dans 
la suite du psaume seront mis en question: la fidélité et la bonté de 
YHWH d'une part, la fiabilité de l'alliance conclue avec David d’au- 
tre part. “Bonté” (Ton), “fidélité” (NN) apparaissent sept fois dans 
le psaume (vv. 2.3.15.25.29.34.50 pour le premier terme et vv. 
2.3.6.9.25.34.50 pour le second) alors que l'*alliance" (m~a) est 
nommée quatre fois (vv. 4.29.35.40) et que le verbe “jurer” (yaw) 
est utilisé trois fois (vv. 4.36.50), d’où une septuple mention du ser- 
ment d'alliance dans le psaume. 

Bonté et fidélité caractérisent la souveraineté de YHWH sur l’uni- 
vers et servent aussi à qualifier l'attitude divine vis-à-vis de l'oint 
(vv. 25.34), avant d’étre niées (v. 50). Ces attributs sont associés dans 
les vv. 2-3 à des verbes de construction: “édifier” (722) et “établir” 
(712) qui apparaissent aussi en 2 S 7,12.13.16 pour annoncer que Sa- 
lomon construira un temple pour YHWH et que ce dernier accordera 
une stabilité à la maison et à la royauté de David. Ces mêmes verbes 
réapparaissent dans le discours divin qui rappelle l’alliance conclue 
avec David en Ps 89,4-5. Alors que la continuité de la dynastie davi- 
dique se réfère à Salomon en 2 S 7,12, le psaume met l'accent sur la 
permanence de la descendance de David. Comme en 2 S 7,13.16 
YHWH formule la promesse d'édifier à David un tróne durable. 

Il convient toutefois de remarquer que les verbes sont inversés 
d'un texte à l'autre: 722, qui dans le psaume a pour objet le trône, est 
associé en 2 Samuel 7 à la dynastie et 2, qui s'applique dans le 
psaume à la dynastie, est associé en 2 Samuel 7 au tróne. Il est par 
ailleurs fort possible que les vv. 4-5 du psaume soient une insertion 
postérieure visant à joindre l’hymne à l’oracle qui suit. Quoi qu'il en 
soit, ils affirment que le choix de David est éternel, comme l'est l’or- 
dre établi par YHWH dans la création. Dans la mesure où la mention 
de l'alliance avec David (v. 4) apparait dans cinq autres passages de 
l'Ancien Testament * dont aucun ne date d'avant l'exil, celle-ci est 
un indice du terminus a quo de la rédaction de ces versets. 


2. Evocation du Dieu créateur (vv. 6-13) 
La référence à l'alliance conclue avec David est ensuite inter- 


rompue par une évocation du Dieu créateur (vv. 6-13). Malgré 


472 $ 23,5; Is 55,3; Jr 33,21; 2 Ch 13,5; 21,7. 
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l'usage de mots-clés en commun avec le reste du psaume, qui peut 
étre dù à un travail rédactionnel d'harmonisation, le changement 
de perspective et de tonalité * invite à penser que la partie hym- 
nique (vv. 2-3.6-19) a constitué un poéme indépendant ?. Aprés un 
verset d'auto-exhortation (v. 2), cette unité s'adresse à YHWH et 
s'articule autour de la louange de la grandeur et de la puissance di- 
vines. YHWH a sa demeure dans les cieux, oü il apparait redoutable, 
terrible et fort. Il est présenté comme une figure royale rappelant 
la divinité solaire EL avec laquelle il a sans doute cohabité pendant 
un certain temps et à laquelle il s'est progressivement identifié en 
devenant le dieu dynastique de la maison de David dans le 
Royaume du Sud. Selon le v. 7, qui le présente comme un Dieu in- 
comparable, YHwH fait encore partie des fils des dieux, mais il est 
le plus grand. Le verset suivant parle pourtant d' EL: *EL est terrible 
dans le conseil des saints, redoutable pour tous ceux qui l'entou- 
rent". Le Psaume 89 garde ainsi le souvenir de la place prépondé- 
rante que, dans le culte de Juda, YHWH a prise dans l'assemblée des 
fils d’EL °°. 

Ce donné n’invalide pourtant pas totalement l'hypothése d'une 
composition de la partie hymnique dans le Royaume du Nord 
puisque YHWH est aussi présenté comme un dieu de l'orage et qui 
habite les nuées (v. 7) et qui dompte les eaux comme le Baal d’Ou- 
garit (vv. 10-11) °'. Il est possible qu'un hymne originaire du Nord 
ait été adapté au contexte judéen lorsqu'il a été joint à l'oracle et à 
la lamentation sur l’oint. 

Selon Ps 89,10-13 la puissance de YHWH s'est manifestée dans 
un combat contre la mer. “Rahav” est introduit, en parallèle à “l’or- 
gueil de la mer", dont elle est en quelque sorte une personnification. 


^5 M.H. FLOYD, “Psalm Ixxxix: A Prophetic Complaint about the Fulfill- 
ment of an Oracle", VT 42 (1992) 442-457, spéc. 442. 

4 DUHM, Psalmen, II, 340-341; GUNKEL, Die Psalmen, 386-396; KRAUS, 
Psalmen 60-150, 781-785; T. VEUOLA, Verheißung in der Krise. Studien zur 
Literatur und Theologie der Exilszeit anhand des 89. Psalm (AAsF 220; 
Helsinki 1982) 210; M.D. GOULDER, The Psalms of the Sons of Korah (JSOT 
Supplement 20; Sheffield 1982) 213-219. 

50 ROMER, L'invention de Dieu, 170. 

>! Baal porte à Ougarit le titre de “chevaucheur des nuées” (KTU 1.3 II 
40). Sur la composition de l'hymne dans le royaume du Nord, cf. PODECHARD, 
Le psautier, II, 116-121; KRAUS, Psalmen 60—150, 784-785; G. RAVASI, II Libro 
dei Salmi. IL: Salmi 51-100 (Testi e commenti; Bologna 1997, 2008) 831-832. 
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Yuwn “maîtrise” la mer d'une part; il “écrase Rahav” comme un 
blessé d'autre part. Le verbe maw, “apaiser” est trois fois utilisé 
dans l’ Ancien Testament, dont deux fois avec Dieu pour sujet (Ps 
89,10 et Ps 65,8). Dans les deux cas l'objet est l'eau, que ce soient 
les vagues qui se soulévent ou le vacarme des mers et des vagues. 
En Ps 65,8 c'est aussi le *grondement des peuples" que Dieu 
apaise, tandis que le Psaume 89 ajoute que Dieu disperse ses enne- 
mis. Ainsi YHWH est maitre d'un monde qu'il a lui-méme fondé (v. 
12). Ps 89,13 nomme “le nord (7183) et le sud”, pour faire de l'en- 
semble du monde une création de YHWH, comme le suggére l'em- 
ploi du verbe 873. Mais outre ces directions et les évocations du 
Tabor et de l'Hermon, le psaume nomme aussi les traditionnelles 
montagnes des dieux, les demeures de EL ®. 


3. Évocation de l’histoire d'Israël et louange (vv. 14-19) 


Le v. 14, avec les expressions “main puissante et droite levée", 
réintroduit l’évocation de la présence de YHWH dans l’histoire d’Is- 
raél. Si justice et droit sont les bases du tróne divin (v. 15), le tróne 
de David sera aussi stable que le soleil ou que la lune (vv. 38-39). 
C'est pourquoi peuvent s'élever la béatitude et la louange des vv. 
16-19 qui ajoutent une dimension nationale à la dimension cos- 
mique. Alors que le v. 2 introduisait une proclamation de la bonté 
et fidélité divines et que le v. 6 décrivait les cieux célébrant la mer- 
veille de YHWH, le v. 16 déclare heureux le peuple qui participe de 
cette louange céleste par son culte. 


4. Évocation de David (vv. 20-50) 


Ainsi s'achéve la partie hymnique avant que le psaume n'en re- 
vienne à l'évocation de David. Cette partie débute par un discours 
de Dieu qui est adressé à des fidéles dans une théophanie (v. 20). 
Les expressions au pluriel, “tes fidèles” (v. 20) et “tes serviteurs” 
(v. 50), suggèrent un cadre exilique ou postexilique, car c’est ainsi 
que sont nommés les adorateurs loyaux durant ces périodes comme 
l'observe M. Tate ?. Ce sont ces “serviteurs outragés" qui expéri- 


>? HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 591. 
53 TATE, Psalms 51-100, 417. Cf. Is 54,17; 56,6; 63,17; 68,8.9.13.14.15; 
66,14; Dn 1,12.13; Ne 1,6.7.10.11; Jb 42,7.8. 
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mentent la discordance entre la promesse divine et la réalité endurée. 
Le discours divin rappelle d'abord l'élection de David, son onction 
et la protection que YHWH lui accorde. Le pouvoir de David sur ses 
adversaires est un reflet de la puissance divine sur les eaux du chaos: 
comme le bras de YHWH est plein de puissance (v. 14), David est 
puissant (v. 20); comme la main et la droite divines sont fortes (v. 
14), mer et fleuves sont placés sous la main et la droite de David (v. 
26); David, comme YHWH, ne se laisse pas vaincre par ses ennemis 
(vv. 11.23); le tróne divin est stable (v. 15) et celui de David durable 
(v. 37) [...]. Avec une formulation trés proche de 2 S 7,10b, le v. 
23b applique au roi ce qui, dans l'oracle de Natan, est dit du peuple: 
“le fils de l’injustice ne l'humiliera pas”. “Bonte et fidélité" de 
YHWH sont ici le soutien de David (v. 25), de sorte que ce dernier 
est associé au pouvoir divin maitrisant les eaux du chaos (v. 26). 
Les vv. 27-28 mettent dans la bouche de Dieu et du roi des pa- 
roles d'engagement réciproque. Leur contenu est à la fois inspiré 
d'une formule d'adoption également présente en Ps 2,7 et de la for- 
mule d'alliance de 2 S 7,14. Mais le psaume développe et accentue 
la protection et l'action divines en faveur de David, en prolongeant 
le discours de ce dernier par l'acclamation: *mon Dieu, le rocher 
qui me sauve" et en plaçant dans la bouche de YHWH la promesse: 
“et moi, je ferai de lui l’aîné, le trés-haut parmi les puissants de la 
terre". L'alliance engagée est précisée dans les versets qui suivent 
par des termes proches des vv. 4-5: la bonté de YHWH est durable 
et son alliance ferme; il affermit la postérité de David pour toujours 
et établit son tróne de génération en génération. Puis les vv. 31-38 
reprennent la casuistique de 2 S 7,14b et la développent pour établir 
ce qui se passera si la descendance de David n'est pas fidéle. 
L'apodose du v. 33 adhère strictement à 2 S 7,14b, à ceci près que 
les suffixes ne sont pas à la méme personne: le psaume étend à la dy- 
nastie davidique ce que l'oracle de Natan énonce pour le fils de 
David, à savoir qu'elle sera punie par la trique. En revanche, les vv. 
34-37 proclament la fidélité de Dieu à son alliance. Le v. 34a reprend 
à 2 S 7,15a l'idée que YHWH ne retirera pas à David sa bonté et le v. 
34b la prolonge en affirmant que Dieu ne démentira pas sa fidélité. 
En somme, les vv. 29-38 réinterprétent 2 S 7,12-16 en mettant l'ac- 
cent sur l'engagement inconditionnel et durable de YHWH. Par ail- 
leurs, si la promesse de la stabilité de la dynastie et du tróne est 
comparée à celle du soleil et de la lune dans les vv. 37-382, le v. 38b 
introduit un “temoin fidéle dans les nuées" dont l'identité est discu- 
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tee. Dans la mesure où le participe de PAN n'est pas immédiatement 
précédé du substantif “témoin” il ne peut être considéré comme at- 
tribut et la traduction la plus correcte est sans doute: “un témoin dans 
les nuées sera fidèle” *. Le waw pouvant avoir une nuance d’affir- 
mation en poésie, il est même possible de comprendre: “aussi vrai 
qu'un témoin dans les nuées sera fidéle". YHWH, qui a sa demeure 
dans les nuées (v. 7), est le témoin (v. 38) interpellé dans le v. 39 car 
il transgresse l'alliance lorsqu'il rejette et méprise son oint. Ainsi les 
vv. 38b-39a mettent-ils l'accent sur l'inconsistance de l'agir divin. 

Le psaume change donc soudain de tonalité en élevant une la- 
mentation face au spectacle de l'oint bafoué, de l'alliance reniée, 
du diadéme et du tróne jetés à terre (vv. 39-46). Un certain nombre 
de termes sont aussi présent en Lamentation 2: SN), "renoncer", un 
verbe qui n'apparait qu'en Ps 89,40 avec l'alliance pour complé- 
ment et en Lm 2,7 avec le sanctuaire pour objet, alors que "jeter à 
terre" (pax> 55r) du v. 40b s'applique en Ps 74,7 à la demeure de 
Dieu; “réjouir les ennemis" (mman mao) du Ps 89,43 est une for- 
mule proche de celle de Lm 2,27. Cette proximité de vocabulaire 
avec Lamentation 2 suggère une composition du psaume à l'époque 
néo-babylonienne, préoccupée par l'effondrement de l'institution 
royale. Le terme “oint” qui encadre cette séquence sous forme d’in- 
clusion (vv. 39.52) confirme que la lamentation a pour objet le roi. 
YHWH y est dénoncé comme le vrai responsable de la situation: 
dans les vv. 39-41 sept verbes successifs expriment son hostilité 
(Mar, OND, 929, 082, Don, pus, nnm ow), l'accusent d'avoir renié son 
alliance (cf. v. 40) et soulignent le non-respect de sa propre promesse, 
rappelée aux vv. 20-38. Comme le fait remarquer B. Renaud, le terme 
ro, “a jamais", représente l'enjeu essentiel du débat: la prophétie 
de Natan assure qu'un descendant de David sera a jamais présent sur 
le tróne judéen et le psaume le réaffirme avec la méme insistance 
(vv. 4-5.29.38). “Mais, selon la lamentation des vv. 39-52, les faits 
démentent cette promesse. Le toujours de la parole semble invalidé: 
YHWH a renié l'engagement pris à l'égard de David et de sa descen- 
dance (vv. 30b. 34.35; le v. 40 s'oppose au v. 4) [...]" 5. 


? VENOLA, Verheißung in der Krise, 33-45; HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 
51-100, 595. 

5 B. RENAUD, “Un oracle prophétique (2 Sa 7) invalidé? Une approche du 
Psaume 89", Oracles et prophéties dans l'Antiquité. Actes du Colloque de Stras- 
bourg 15-17 juin 1995 (éd. J.-G. HEINTZ) (Paris 1997) 215-229, spéc. 219-220. 
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La situation est d'autant plus incompréhensible que les exi- 
gences formulées dans les vv. 31-33 à l'égard des descendants de 
David n'excluent pas le caractére irrévocable de l'engagement 
divin: "je punirai leur rébellion [...] mais sans briser ma fidélité 
envers lui ni démentir mon alliance" (v. 35). YHWH n'a donc pas 
tenu la promesse à David que le psaume place au cœur de l’œuvre 
créatrice. C'est pourquoi le v. 50 interroge et accuse: “YHWH ! Où 
sont tes bontés d'autrefois ? Tu avais juré à David sur ta fidélité". 


5. Le Psaume 89 et 2 S 7,1-16 


Si l'essentiel de 2 S 7,1-16 se retrouve dans le Psaume 89 et si 
les deux textes ont un vocabulaire commun, le psaume met en cause 
le comportement divin et dénonce le manquement à l'engagement 
pris à l'égard de la dynastie davidique. Mais il ne déplore guére son 
manque d'efficacité militaire comme le propose R.J. Clifford °°. 
Les vv. 48-49.51 peuvent certes donner à penser que le “je” qui 
s'exprime est un roi subissant les effets de sa défaite. Toutefois ils 
peuvent tout aussi bien faire allusion aux conséquences de la situa- 
tion telle qu'elle est pergue par le locuteur qui a pris la parole aux 
v. 2-3 et qui intercéderait en tant que prophéte pour le peuple en 
détresse (cf. vv. 19.47.51) 5”. À la période néo-babylonienne ou peu 
aprés, alors que meurt l'espoir d'une restauration de la dynastie da- 
vidique, le psaume, en sa composition finale, somme YHWH de re- 
venir à une conduite empreinte de “bonte et fidélité". Prétendre que 
l'absence de référence à Sion et au temple plaide en faveur d'une 
datation du psaume aprés 515, n'est en revanche pas trés convain- 
cant, le psaume ayant pour point focal le sort de la dynastie davi- 
dique *. 


6. Datation et processus rédactionnel 


Ainsi, ce psaume, qui fait écho à l'oracle de 2 Samuel 7, rappelle 
la promesse divine, éternelle et inconditionnelle, à l'égard de la dy- 
nastie davidique, avant d'en décrire le démenti et d'en appeler à 


56 R.J. CLIFFORD, “Psalm 89: A Lament over the Davidic Ruler's Contin- 
ued Failure", HTR 73 (1980) 35-48. 

57 Sur le rôle prophétique du locuteur, voir FLOYD, “Psalm Ixxxix”, 442-457. 

58 Contre Hossfeld (HOSSFELD — ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 587). 
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YHWH pour qu'il agisse en faveur de ses serviteurs outragés. Cette 
composition de la fin du VI" ou du début du V*™ siècle a intégré 
un hymne au Dieu créateur, peut-étre originaire du Nord mais 
adapté au contexte judéen. L'insertion des vv. 4-5, dont la mention 
de l’alliance avec David signale le caractère postexilique, assure la 
jointure entre l'hymne et l'oracle qui suit. Quant au v. 53, inséré 
probablement à la fin de l'époque perse, il conclut la troisième col- 
lection du Psautier. 


IV. Les Psaumes 74, 80 et 89, témoins d'une théologie dissidente 


Le trait le plus notable de ces psaumes est qu'aucun d'entre eux 
ne comporte une dénonciation du comportement du peuple, rejet 
de YHWH ou adoration d'autres dieux, ce qui expliquerait la catas- 
trophe de l'exil. Ils se situent ainsi à contre-courant de l'école deu- 
téronomiste de la période néo-babylonienne. En revanche, si 
celle-ci s’emploie à démontrer que YHWH demeure un dieu puissant 
malgré la suprématie babylonienne, ces psaumes soulignent aussi 
cette caractéristique divine: les Psaumes 74 et 89 chantent la vic- 
toire de YHWH sur le chaos, suivie de son intronisation comme roi 
sur la création. Quant au Psaume 80, il utilise le langage des titula- 
tures royales de YHWH: “YHWH siégeant sur les chérubins" et 
“YHWH des armées". Toutefois la puissance divine est dénoncée 
parce qu'elle se retourne contre d’Israél pour conduire à l’exil, à la 
dévastation du peuple (Psaume 80), au saccage et à la profanation 
du temple (Psaume 74), à la disparition de la dynastie davidique 
(Psaumes 80, 89). 


1. La cause de la perte du pays et de la fin de la dynastie davidique 


Selon notre interprétation de ces psaumes, la perte du pays ne 
résulte donc pas de la colére divine provoquée par le comportement 
d'Israél. Si, pour l'école deutéronomiste, le don de la terre prend 
la forme d'une conquéte militaire sous l'égide de YHWH qui dépos- 
séde lui-méme les nations, ce don n'est pas conditionnel pour nos 
psaumes. De ce fait, la dévastation du pays et la dispersion parmi 
les nations sont interprétées non comme des conséquences de l'in- 
fidélité d'Israél (cf. Isaie 5), mais comme un agir arbitraire de 
YHWH dévastant la vigne dont il avait pris tant de soin (Psaume 80). 
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Dans les Psaumes 80 et 89, la disparition de la dynastie davi- 
dique remet en question l'agir d'un Dieu, roi de l'univers, qui de- 
vrait assurer la stabilité du cosmos et du tróne royal. La promesse 
d'une dynastie davidique éternelle n'est pas plus conditionnelle 
qu'en 2 Samuel 7. Mais ces psaumes n'expliquent pas l'échec de 
la royauté. Alors que pour l'école deutéronomiste de la période néo- 
babylonienne cette promesse est conditionnelle, puisque tous les 
rois sont jugés selon la loi mosaique et en particulier selon le critére 
du culte exclusif de YHwH, dans ces psaumes Dieu renie injuste- 
ment son alliance et son serment (Psaume 89). 


2. Le probléme de la destruction du temple 


En ce qui concerne le temple, les Psaumes 74 et 89 évoquent 
l'élection de la montagne-temple, selon un modéle bien attesté dans 
le Proche-Orient ancien. Cependant la perspective du Psaume 89 
est davantage celle d'un dieu-roi siégeant dans son palais, assis sur 
son tróne, et administrant la justice. Le Psaume 74 reprend à l'édi- 
tion deutéronomiste de la période néo-babylonienne le motif du 
nom divin résidant dans le sanctuaire (cf. par exemple Dt 12,2.11) 
et la conception de l'univers créé comme temple de YHWH. Cepen- 
dant il pergoit le saccage du temple comme menace pour la stabilité 
du cosmos, puisque le temple est un microcosme symbolisant la 
présence de YHWH dans le pays. De la sorte, la dévastation du pays 
et la profanation du temple privent Israél de tout lieu de rencontre 
avec Dieu. L'ajout des vv. 19-21 corrige la tonalité dominante du 
psaume en faisant porter à Israél une part de responsabilité dans la 
situation de chaos et de violence et introduit une note pénitentielle, 
assez proche de la théologie deutéronomiste. 


3. Des compositions littéraires polémiques 


Quel est ce courant “dissident” qui conteste l'équité divine? Est- 
il possible d'en dire plus que ne le fait D. Rom-Shiloni, pour qui il 
ne peut étre défini que par la négative, c'est-à-dire par sa non-ap- 
partenance au courant “orthodoxe” des cercles prophétiques, sacer- 
dotaux et historiographiques? ?? Ces psaumes se refusent certes à 
condamner le peuple et accusent au contraire YHWH. Le peuple ne 


5° ROM-SHILONI, Seeking the Favor of God, 56. 
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doit pas s'engager, car c'est plutót Dieu qui se doit d'agir en faveur 
de ce dernier pour le sauver de ses ennemis. Ces compositions lit- 
téraires prennent leurs distances vis-à-vis des stratégies des prétres 
et des scribes judéens qui, durant l'époque néo-babylonienne, 
congoivent l’histoire comme fondée sur le rapport péché-punition. 
Elles suggérent que parmi l'élite lettrée des protestataires ont pu 
refuser de reconstruire la cohésion nationale en sacrifiant à l'idéo- 
logie dominante qui justifiait l'agir divin. Les événements de la pé- 
riode néo-babylonienne ont constitué une crise majeure pour l'élite 
judéenne et, si le courant “orthodoxe” finira par l'emporter, le cou- 
rant “dissident” a réussi à ne pas étre totalement éliminé. 

Comme le fait remarquer Y. Amit, le VI®” siècle avant notre ère 
a été un terrain propice pour la composition non seulement de la- 
mentations nationales qui répondaient à un besoin social mais aussi 
de polémiques plus ou moins masquées. Ces polémiques traitaient 
de la représentation de la divinité, de sa maniére de gouverner le 
monde, de la nature de ses relations avec le peuple, du lien d'Israél 
à sa terre [...]; autant de questions qui proviennent d'une culture 
émergente qui cherche son identité durant une période de boule- 
versements ©. Par la suite, l'apologie du peuple et l'accusation de 
YHWH que nous trouvons dans les Psaumes 74, 80 et 89 ne rencon- 
tra pas un assentiment aussi large que la théologie deutéronomiste. 
C'est pourquoi les priéres de pénitences ont pu supplanter ces 
psaumes de lamentations collectives. 


4. Le milieu d'origine des Psaumes 74, 80 et 89 


S'il faut admettre qu'à la période néo-babylonienne et proba- 
blement jusqu'à la fin du VI” siècle des textes ont été rédigés 
dans des perspectives divergentes, voire concurrentes, et qu'ils ont 
été transmis simultanément, il faut aussi admettre qu'ils ne peuvent 
provenir que de groupes différents. Les Ps 74, 80 et 89 mettent en 
évidence le caractére incompréhensible et insoutenable de la dé- 
tresse vécue vraisemblablement pour ceux qui sont restés au pays. 
Si une part substantielle de la population a continué à vivre en Juda 


60 Y. AMIT, “The Sixth Century and the Ground of Hidden Polemics", 
Judah and the Judeans in the Neo-Babylonian Period (eds. O. LIPSCHITS — 
J. BLENKINSOPP) (Winona Lake, IN 2003) 135-151; cf. également HOSSFELD 
— ZENGER, Psalmen 51—100, 17-26. 
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après la destruction de Jérusalem °', il se peut en effet que ces 
psaumes de lamentation collective, qui dénoncent l'agir divin et 
implorent la fin du malheur, expriment la souffrance de ceux qui 
voyaient de prés la dévastation du pays et la fin de ses principales 
institutions. Ils peuvent étre considérés comme le reflet d'une piété 
populaire qui reproche à YHWH l’excès de catastrophes subies. Il 
n'est pas exclu que ces psaumes proviennent de petites assemblées © 
qui expriment leur désespoir et crient leur révolte contre YHWH. 
Ces plaintes collectives sur le démantèlement des institutions tra- 
ditionnelles contribuaient à assurer la cohésion sociale des groupes 
restés en Juda. Ces groupes cherchaient à donner sens aux événe- 
ments mais refusaient de porter le poids d'une culpabilité jugée 
imméritée. 

Il est difficile de décrire en détail la situation en Juda à l'époque 
néo-babylonienne, les sources étant éparses. Toutefois, les prophé- 
ties d’Ez 11,15; 33,23-24 décrivent ironiquement les “habitants de 
ces ruines qui se trouvent sur le sol d’Israél” et leurs prêtent des 
propos qui placent la responsabilité des événements sur les exilés. 
Ces prophéties laissent entrevoir que ces habitants revendiquent la 
possession du pays parce qu'ils sont descendants du patriarche 
Abraham. Jérémie 24 se prononce sur deux groupes importants de 
Judéens: ceux qui ont été exilé à Babylone d'une part et ceux qui 
sont restés en Juda d'autre part. Ces deux communautés sont com- 
parées à deux corbeilles de figues, les bonnes figues étant les **dé- 
portés de Juda" expulsé par Dieu du pays (v. 5) et les mauvaises 
figues “Sédécias, roi de Juda, ses ministres et tout le reste de Jéru- 
salem, tous ceux qui sont restés dans ce pays et tous ceux qui de- 
meurent dans le pays d'Égypte" (v. 8). Comme Ézéchiel, Jérémie 
prend parti pour les exilés à Babylone. Cependant, si Ézéchiel préte 
voix à ceux qui sont restés dans le pays Juda, quoique laconique- 
ment et dans le seul but de les réfuter, c'est bien que ces derniers 
ont cherché à faire entendre leur point de vue. Si l'affrontement 


61 S. JAPHET, “People and Land in the Restoration Period", Das Land Is- 
rael in biblischer Zeit (Hrsg. G. STRECKER) (Góttingen 1983) 104. 

62 E, GERSTENBERGER, “Psalmen und Ritualpraxis", Ritual und Poesie. 
Formen und Orte religióser Dichtung im Alten Orient, im Judentum und im 
Christentum (Hrsg. E. ZENGER) (Freiburg 2003) 73-90; R. ALBERTZ — R. SCHMITT, 
Family and Household Religion in Ancient Israel and the Levant (Winona 
Lake, IN 2012) 333. 
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entre les déportés et ceux qui n'avaient pas quitté le pays se fit plus 
vif quand une partie de ces derniers commenga à revenir à Jérusa- 
lem dans le dernier tiers du VI®™ siècle, il se faisait déjà sentir à 
l'époque néo-babylonienne, lorsque les partis en présence énoncé- 
rent leurs positions respectives 9". 

Cet affrontement est à l'origine d'écrits aux perspectives diffé- 
rentes, voire contradictoires. Au coeur de la tourmente, ceux restés 
au pays à la période néo-babylonienne ont fait preuve de créativité 
littéraire dans des buts à la fois politiques et religieux. Ces textes 
expriment l'opinion du “peuple du pays" resté sur place et qui esti- 
mait subir les conséquences de la politique de ses dirigeants, en op- 
position à l'idéologie deutéronomiste. Composés entre le VI®™ et le 
début du V*"* siècle en vue d'un emploi cultuel ils ont pu être utilisés 
lors de jours de jeünes ™ ou de célébrations de lamentation, éven- 
tuellement tenues sur les ruines du temple (cf. Jr 41,5; Za 7,5; 8,19). 


* * 


Dans le troisiéme livre du Psautier, les Psaumes 74, 80, 89 attes- 
tent que, face à l'écroulement idéologique et politique de Juda, des 
réponses concurrentes ont vu jour au sein des élites judéennes. Elles 
ne sont cependant pas juxtaposées les unes aux autres: le Psaume 
74 succéde à une méditation qui affirme que Dieu donnera un ave- 
nir à Israél malgré les contradictions traversées; le Psaume 80 
jouxte un texte dans lequel Dieu revient vers Israél parce qu'il lui 
est demandé de ne pas se souvenir des fautes anciennes de son peu- 
ple. Dans l'agencement final du Psautier, le Psaume 2 rappelle l'al- 
liance avec David et le Psaume 72 les responsabilités du roi, le 
Psaume 89 déplore la faillite de l'institution royale et le Psaume 
132 l'explique en accord avec l'historiographie deutéronomiste. Il 
est manifeste que lamentations et protestations ont vu le jour au 
méme titre que des explications des événements qui disculpent 


63 Voir JAPHET, “People and Land in the Restoration Period", 106. 
9^ T. PODELLA, Sóm-Fasten. Kollective Trauer um den verborgenen Gott 
im Alten Testament (AOAT 224; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1989). 
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Dieu et placent la responsabilité sur le peuple ou que des tentatives 
de donner à la communauté postexilique l'espérance de survivre. 


Institut Catholique de Paris Sophie RAMOND 
Rue d'Assas, 21 
F—75270 Paris 


SUMMARY 


In the neo-Babylonian period, ideologically antagonistic literary cir- 
cles propose various conceptions of the relationship between God and his 
people. The aim of this article is to examine which of the Psalms of col- 
lective laments in Book III could be classified as dissident texts, refuting 
the mainstream opinion that justifies the actions of God and thus places 
the blame on the people for the situation of devastation and exile. More 
specifically, Psalms 74, 80 and 89 are analysed to find out whether they 
present a theological strand different from the dominant deuteronomistic 
line of thinking. 


Crowns in 1 Thessalonians, Philippians, and 1 Corinthians 


Crowns are a recurring motif in the Pauline letters and their re- 
ception !. Yet, whereas in 1 Thess 2,19 and Phil 4,1 the community 
is Paul's crown, 1 Corinthians exhorts readers to run toward the 
“imperishable crown” (9,25). Despite the pronounced contrast, 
scholarship has merged the crown in 1 Corinthians with those of 1 
Thessalonians and Philippians ?. I will argue that the crown in 1 Corinthi- 
ans, unlike those of Philippians and 1 Thessalonians, establishes an 
economy of religious competition. This agonistic ethic serves as a 
response to the more contentious relationship that the Corinthians 
have with Paul and each other. The Corinthians will share status 
neither with Paul nor with their fellow congregants. The Philippian 
and Thessalonian willingness to be Paul's laurels is in juxtaposition 
with the Corinthian competition for civic honors. The athletic met- 
aphors of 1 Corinthians are thus not simply “local color", an element 
to prove Paul's status as someone with the necessary cultural knowledge 
to offer advice on life at Corinth ?. Nor do they restrict their concern 
to individual discipline, reinforcing Paul's recommendation of re- 
fraining from the consumption of idol meat ^. The intent behind 
Paul's athletic metaphors in 1 Corinthians, I submit, also interacts 


! John Chrysostom, Basil of Caesarea, and Theodoret of Cyrrhus all held 
that the crown was a Pauline promise for the eschatological reward of all chil- 
dren of faith. See S.J. DAVIS, “Completing the Race and Receiving the Crown: 
2 Timothy 4,7-8 in Early Christian Monastic Epitaphs at Kellia and Pherme", 
Asceticism and Exegesis in Early Christianity. The Reception of New Testa- 
ment Texts in Ancient Ascetic Discourses (ed. H.-U. WEIDEMANN) (NTOA 
101; Góttingen 2013) 342. 

? R.L. PLUMMER, “Imitation of Paul and the Church's Missionary Role in 
1 Corinthians", JETS 44 (2001) 219-235. 

? For the crown as local color, see P. BACHMANN, Der erste Brief des 
Paulus an die Korinther (Leipzig 1921) 327; A. ROBERTSON — A. PLUMMER, 
First Corinthians (Edinburgh 1910) 193; K. BAus, Der Kranz in Antike und 
Christentum (Bonn 1940) 170. For literary and material evidence for the Isth- 
mian crown, see O. BRONEER, “The Isthmian Victory Crown”, American 
Journal of Archaeology 66 (1962) 259-263. 

^ V.C. PFITZNER, Paul and the Agon Motif. Traditional Athletic Imagery 
in the Pauline Literature (Leiden 1967) 134. 
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with the civic apparatus and the Corinthians' anxiety over social 
status ?. Civic bodies handed out both vegetal and gold crowns for 
taking part in the enrollment of male citizens at both the supervisory 
and subordinate level °. That Paul distinguishes between the perish- 
able crown of the civic athlete and the imperishable crown of the 
Christian athlete indicates that he is attempting to draw a distinc- 
tion between the current world order and the heavenly politeuma ?. 
If there is indeed a connection between Paul's renunciation of 
rights and his advocacy of abstaining from idol meat, this implies 
that Paul's athletic metaphors, which fall between these two ideas 
in 1 Corinthians, play a role in orienting the Corinthians within the 
political state. The Corinthians are to renounce their worldly 
privileges and displays of status and sophistry. In exchange, they 
will contend for an exclusive and imperishable crown, the kind 
that might be awarded to ephebes or to wealthy patrons such as 
Junia Theodora by cities *. They are not to think of themselves as 
better than even the upper echelons of Corinthian society (4,8) ?. 
As Paul demonstrates by his own example, they are to direct their 
attention to the perfection of their own bodies (9,24-27). Their re- 
ceipt of a crown upon demonstrating enkrateia follows the same 
mythological and philosophical motif of the self-crowning athlete '?. 


? The Corinthians had anxiety over social-status symbols such as baptism, 
civic position, and dinner parties. Such social striving was common among 
the elite families of Roman Greece. See M. WoLOCH, “Four Leading Families 
in Roman Athens AD 96-161”, Historia 18 (1969) 509. 

$ Schlatter and Juncker argued that Paul's use of the athletic image came 
out of Hellenistic Judaism and Greek-speaking synagogue, where the athletic 
motif had already been evinced by Philo and 4 Maccabees. See A. SCHLATTER, 
Die Theologie des NT (Stuttgart 1910) II, 255; A. JUNCKER, Die Ethik des 
Apostels Paulus (Halle 1904-1919) 127. 

7 For a history of scholarship and a discussion of the golden crown in an- 
tiquity, see G.M. STEVENSON, "Conceptual Background to the Golden Crown 
Imagery in the Apocalypse of John (4,4.10; 14,14)", JBL 114 (1995) 257-258. 

* For examples of crowns given to ephebes and benefactors, see J.R. HAR- 
RISON, “Paul and the Gymnasiarchs: Two Approaches to Pastoral Formation in 
Antiquity", Paul: Jew, Greek, and Roman (ed. S.E. PORTER) (Leiden 2008) 158. 

? D.B. MARTIN, The Corinthian Body (New Haven, CT 1995) 68. 

10 The "self-crowning athlete" (autostephanoumenos) takes numerous 
forms, including the Diadumenos who ties a fillet around his head. See N. 
SPIVEY, Greek Sculpture (Cambridge 2013) 105. 
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In this article, I will explore how Paul's development of the 
crown in 1 Corinthians departs from his use of the image in his 
other epistles to create an image of individual achievement, related 
to the democratization of cultic practices in Second Temple Judaism 
and resistant to the increasing social stratification of traditional 
civic religious structures. While the race of faith and the crown are 
clearly intertwined in 1 Corinthians, they are not directly connected 
in any other Pauline epistle. Whereas the race of life also features 
in Philippians and Romans, the crown appears elsewhere in 1 Thes- 
salonians and Philippians. In his correspondence with the churches 
of God in Thessalonica and Philippi, Paul implicitly contrasts the 
crown of benefaction that is given to donors and the crown that he 
receives from the community in the form of community members 
themselves. Such an arrangement inverts the normal modes of pa- 
tronage and prestige. In his correspondence with the Corinthian 
house-churches, Paul departs from the construction of the crown 
that appears in his other correspondence. Paul's reference to the 
Corinthians as having many pedagogues, his ascription of a desire 
of kingship to them, and his vision of the Corinthians in the most 
prestigious event of the Roman Greek athletic games work in con- 
junction to make the crown a symbol of an alternate political reality, 
the true discipline individuals should undertake. 


I. 1 Thessalonians 


The first Pauline image of a crown that we have comes in 1 
Thess 2,17-20, where Paul calls the Christians at Thessalonica “our 
hope or joy or crown of boasting” (uv Arig T] yapà À orebuvog 
kauynoewc) at v. 19. His use of the first person plural pronoun sug- 
gests that the community is not his personal accomplishment. 
Rather, the crown belongs to an unspecified group of Christian mis- 
sionaries associated with Paul. The first person plural pronoun fea- 
tures again in the next verse where Paul refers to the community as 
“our glory and joy” (n dota nuov kai n xopa). The crown, the 
only physical descriptive noun, appears to be equivalent here to the 
abstract concepts of hope, joy, and glory. That the crown is inter- 
changeable with hope indicates that this honor has an eschatologi- 
cal or more general future element. The community's status as 
Paul's “glory and joy" is only partially realized. As Gundry Volf 
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has indicated, Paul may not be assured of the salvation of all of the 
Thessalonians; he fears being "robbed" of his crown, his commu- 
nity !!. Yet, at the same time, this partial realization of the commu- 
nity as the “glory and joy” of Paul and his co-workers means that 
in some sense the community already exists as Paul's crown in its 
present manifestation in Thessalonica. The crown in 1 Thess 2,19, 
as in Phil 4,1, has a twofold aspect in that it refers simultaneously 
to the present and future situations of the Corinthians "^. 

The associations that the crown has in 1 Thessalonians are 
slightly ambiguous. The future connotations of the crown as the 
"hope" of Paul indicate that the crown to which Paul refers is not 
the athletic, perishable one of the polis. However, in 1 Cor 9,24- 
27, Paul clearly models the “imperishable crown" on the “perishable 
crown" of the athlete; so it is not impossible that Paul means to in- 
voke a vision of himself as a successful athlete in these verses. Yet 
the crown's function may be no more than the proverbial “crown of 
boasting” found in Prov 16,31 (cf. Ezek 16,12; 23,42 LXX) ". The 
crown is interchangeable with other abstract concepts, and it has no 
discrete, unique identity. The crown Paul describes to the Corinthi- 
ans clearly exists in post-resurrection time, whereas the crown being 
invoked in the minds of the Thessalonians belongs to the present. 

The information Paul provides in 1 Thess 4,10-17 has been thought 
to yield the interpretative key for understanding his image of the 
crown in 1 Thessalonians 2. Ascough, among others, has attributed a 
civic importance to what Paul describes as “our hope and joy and 
crown of boasting” (riv Amig T] yapà À orebavog kovynoeoc, 
2,19). Noting that the benefactor of an association at Thessalonica 
requires members to wear a crown of roses during the ceremony at 
her tomb (/G X/2 260), Ascough imputes a similar usage to the 
crown in 1 Thessalonians 2 based on the evidence in 1 Thessaloni- 
ans 4, where Paul concludes his letter by praising the Thessalonians 


! J, GUNDRY VOLF, Perseverance and Falling Away in Paul's Thought 
(Tübingen 1990) 271-273. 

12 PFITZNER, Paul and the Agon Motif, 105-106. 

3 Bockmuehl highlights a tendency in early Christian literature for the 
heavenly crown or prize not to refer to the Hellenistic games (cf. 2 Tim 4,8; 
Jas 1,12; 1 Pet 5,4; Rev 2,10). See M. BOCKMUEHL, Philippians (BNTC; New 
York 2006) 223. Ascough reads the “crown of boasting” (1 Thess 2,19) in 
light of voluntary associations. See R.S. ASCOUGH, Paul's Macedonian As- 
sociations (WUNT 2.161; Tübingen 2003) 153. 
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for their generosity toward all believers in Macedonia and by assur- 
ing them ofthe hope of the resurrection. Crowns reflect the practice 
within associations of honoring patrons who have contributed bene- 
factions in order to support philotima !*. Following Deissmann's 
seminal work, numerous interpreters have noted that the custom of 
the Hellenistic formal reception constitutes part of the interpretative 
understanding the Thessalonians would have had P. The imagery of 
the crown is saturated with civic connotations in 1 Thessalonians. 


II. Philippians 


Paul's reference to the crown in Phil 4,1 mirrors his reference 
to the crown in 1 Thessalonians !6. The Philippians also contributed 
financially not only to their own community but also to other Pauline 
house-churches (4,15; cf. 2 Cor 11,8-9), suggesting that the Philip- 
pians might have had some interest in the theologies of Pauline 
house-churches. Paul refers to his addressees as his “Joy and crown" 
(x«pà kai otépavoc), exhibiting a sense of ownership of the 
Philippians. While the crown's singularity may help to encourage 
unity among a church divided among different (female) leaders, it 
should not be interpreted as being singular in response to the divi- 
sions in Paul's community at Philippi. Based on the tension evinced 
by 1,4 and 1,7-8, Craddock wonders whether Paul has “been very close 
to some members while others felt slighted” ". Paul's vision of the 
Philippians as his crown may be sincere, particularly given the re- 


4 AscouGH, Paul Macedonian Associations, 153. 

15 B.R. WITHERINGTON, / and 2 Thessalonians. A Socio-Rhetorical Com- 
mentary (Grand Rapids, MI 2006) 91; F.F. BRUCE, / and 2 Thessalonians 
(WBC 45; Dallas, TX 1982) 57. A. DEISSMANN, Light from the Ancient East 
(trans. L.R.M. STRACHAN) (London ?1927) 314-320; cf. A. OEPKE, “parousia”, 
ThWNT V (1954) 856-869. Holleman cautions that “it should be remembered 
that the term parousia is also a very common term for any arrival or appearance”: 
J. HOLLEMAN, Resurrection and Parousia. A Traditio-historical Study of 
Paul's Eschatology (NovTSup 84; Leiden 1996) 99; cf. PFITZNER, Paul and 
the Agon Motif, 104-110, 153-154. 

16 The integrity of Philippians has been debated. See Hansen for a discus- 
sion ofthe partition theories and the arguments for thematic consistency: G.W. 
HANSEN, The Letter to the Philippians (Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 16-18. 

17 F.B. CRADDOCK, Philippians (Louisville, KY 1973) 20. 
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markable lack of adversaries Paul encounters. At Philippi Paul finds 
brothers and sisters (1,14) instead of those who preach another 
gospel (Gal 1,6) or another Jesus (2 Cor 11,4), though he still ad- 
monishes them to beware of dogs or evil workers (Phil 3,2). 

Interpreters have argued that Paul's claim to ownership of a 
stephanos that is, in fact, a community plays on the role of public bene- 
factor '°. There is a linguistic basis for interpreting Lou TAG Xapırog 
in Phil 1,7 as “my benefaction" rather than “my grace". Paul sug- 
gests that the Philippians being found “pure and blameless for the 
day of Christ" acquires glory and praise for himself. This sentiment 
is consistent with Paul's statements elsewhere to the effect that, on 
the Day of Christ, the guiltless state of his addressees will be a 
source of boasting for him, as in Phil 2,15-16 and 1 Thess 2,19, 
where Paul asks, “For what is our hope or joy or crown of boasting 
before our Lord Jesus at his coming? Is it not you?" In Philippians 
4, Paul reiterates the Philippians' position as his joy and crown, and 
he uses the financial language of benefaction that permeated vol- 
untary associations in Philippi in referring to “the interest that ac- 
crues to the account" of the Philippians (Phil 4,17) P. 

Ascough finds additional support for interpreting the crown as one 
of benefaction in the use of the term politeuma, which occurs as a 
noun in Phil 3,20 and in verbal form in Phil 1,27. While he acknow- 
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ledges the term's political connotations of *commonwealth", “state”, 
"citizenship", “colony of foreigners", or “colony”, Ascough also notes 
the use of the term for voluntary associations in Roman Egypt °°. This 


ranges from politeuma indicating a general assembly dedicated to 


18 F W. DANKER — R. JEWETT, “Jesus as the Apocalyptic Benefactor in Sec- 
ond Thessalonians," The Thessalonian Correspondence (ed. R.F. COLLINS) 
(Leuven 1990) 486-498. 

1? Ascough has identified metaphors taken from business language in 
Philippians: AscouGH, Paul's Macedonian Associations, 113-115. 

20 See W. RUPPEL, “Politeuma. Bedeutungsgeschichte eines staatsrechtli- 
chen Terminus", Philologus 82 (1927) 268-312, 433-454, also summarized 
in H. STRATHMANN, “Polis, K.t.1.”, TDNT (1968) VI, 519-520; P. BÓTTGER, 
“Die eschatologische Existenz der Christen. Erwägungen zu Philipper 3.20”, 
ZNW 60 (1969) 244-263; A.T. LINCOLN, Paradise Now and Not Yet. Studies 
in the Role of the Heavenly Dimension in Paul's Thought with Special Ref- 
erence to His Eschatology (Cambridge 1981) 96-100; G. LUDERITZ, “What 
is the Politeuma?", Studies in Early Jewish Epigraphy (eds. J.W. VAN HENTEN 
— P.W. VAN DER Horst) (Leiden 1994) 185-188; J.-N. ALETTI, Saint Paul Epi- 
tre aux Philippiens (Paris 2005) 273-274. 
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the god (“the area of the politeuma of the blessed Harthotes the 
Great of the supreme goddess Sachypsis") to a gender specific gath- 
ering for a feast, when ritual time permitted women to have their 
own governance. Thus, Ascough believes that the Philippians un- 
derstood themselves as providing coronal honors to Paul as a vol- 
untary association ?!. 

The difficulty with adducing the term politeuma along with the 
financial language in calling the crown in Philippians one of bene- 
faction is that one would then have to call the heavenly politeuma 
a voluntary association. It is much clearer to find one's citizenship 
in heaven than one's voluntary association in heaven. Paul's crown 
can borrow both from the voluntary association and the city be- 
cause Paul's metaphor is not developed. Moreover, benefactions 
themselves were polyvalent as they could also take place at a civic 
or inter-civic level. An important official Greek inscription from 
Corinth, the only such one found there in the first century C.E., at- 
tests the multiple political bodies that could provide honors to indi- 
viduals. The inscription praises Junia Theodora, who was a Roman 
citizen and a generous patron living in Corinth (c. 43 or 57 C.E.) *. 
Her name appears on five separate Lycian decrees or official letters 
that were compiled on this single inscription erected in Corinth. In 
the first decree, from the Federal Assembly of Lycian Cities, the 
letter promises to send her a crown of gold, a standard honor for 
benefactors, “for the time when she will come into the presence of 
the gods" (4 11.9-11). The second decree shows similar concerns for 
her funerary needs and anticipated apotheosis in its resolution to 
give her five minas of saffron for her burial and “honor her with a 
portrait painted on a gilt background" ?. The unified inscription 
shows a resident of Corinth being hailed as a patron and given eter- 
nal honors by individuals politically organized in a federation com- 
prised of other cities. Tacitly, then, Junia Theodora was also being 
honored by the citizenry of Corinth itself, since the Corinthians per- 
mitted the inscription to be officially erected. 

The inscriptions of decrees honoring Junia Theodora make a 
good comparison for Paul's rhetoric to the Philippians because they, 


?! LÜDERITZ, “What is the Politeuma?", 189-190. 

? B. WINTER, Roman Wives, Roman Widows. The Appearance of New 
Women and the Pauline Communities (Grand Rapids, MI 2003) 181-211. 

3 WINTER, Roman Wives, 186. 
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too, participate in intercity benefaction. While Junia Theodora's 
coronal honors come by virtue of her benefaction, the Philippians’ 
intercity benefaction inverts the normal benefaction relationship in 
that the givers do not receive a crown. Rather, the Philippians be- 
come Paul's crown and in so doing become a community with bor- 
ders that reach beyond Philippi **. As in the construction of Junia 
Theodora's identity by multiple cities and multiple temporal peri- 
ods (present and eschatological), the crown that the Philippians 
constitute is an eternal one. 

This multiplicity of civic identity suggests that the Philippians 
would have interpreted the two instances of politeuma in Paul's epis- 
tle broadly as having to do with civic bodies rather than simply vol- 
untary associations. An orientation toward the Roman colony of 
Philippi on the part of Paul is suggested by three unique elements 
in Philippians. First, of course, is the contested term politeuma ?*. 
Second, Philippians is the only letter where Paul scrupulously lists 
his own social honors and achievements as a Pharisaic Jew (3,5-6). 
Such a Jewish identification would have reinforced the associations 
of politeuma with the military origins ofthe institution in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, a structure that continued to provide Alexandrian Jewish 
elites such as Philo with considerable influence and autonomy. The 
Jewish associations of a politeuma would not be with a voluntary 
association restricted to a city or a guild. Finally, Paul addresses the 
overseers and deacons in his salutation only in Philippians (1,1) 7°. 

I contend that, in its conjunction with the crown motif, Paul’s use 
of the term politeuma also relates to the project of Paul’s construc- 
tion of an alternate cultural apparatus in place of the one operating 
in the Roman cities in which his house-churches were located. In 
Ernst’s translation of the verb at 1,27 as *Gemeinde sein", we see 
that Paul is creating a community 7’. He equips it with elements 


2 Z.A. CROOK, Reconceptualising Conversion. Patronage, Loyalty, and 
Conversion in the Religions of the Ancient Mediterranean (Berlin 2004) 223. 

25 Writing on the politeuma in Philippians, Spicq has defined the term as 
uniting a group of citizens of common origin in a polity whose organization 
exists between an independent colony and state. See C. SPICQ, Notes de lex- 
icographie néo-testamentaire (Gottingen 1982) 717. 

?6 For a recent discussion of this issue, see J.H. HELLERMAN, Reconstruct- 
ing Honor in Roman Philippi (Cambridge, UK 2005) 117-123. 

27 J. ERNST, “Anfechtung und Bewährung. Das Bild einer christlichen 
Gemeinde nach dem Philippienbrief”, Das Evangelium auf dem Weg zu 
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such as wreath-like crowns familiar from the Roman polis at 
Philippi with which the Philippians would have been familiar. 
These crowns were worn by political leaders who had made a con- 
tribution to political life, particularly in plebeian cultural discourse ?*. 
When the Philippians envisioned themselves as Paul's crown, they 
would have cast Paul ironically in terms of a benefactor, underscor- 
ing the Christian politeuma's renunciation of standard forms of ac- 
quiring cultural capital through euergetism. 

The Philippians, I suggest, would have understood the crown in 
light of its contemporary sacerdotal use. Crowns also had priestly 
connotations in the early Roman Empire, indicating responsibilities 
and honorific participation in a religious cult recognized by the state 
or the imperial cult itself ?. In the processional relief on Augustus’ 
Ara Pacis in Rome, for example, the emperor and state officials are 
shown wearing crowns. This custom appears to have been repli- 
cated at Philippi 3°. Golden wreaths and crowns had sacerdotal 
functions in Jewish religious practice as well. Several ancient wit- 
nesses attest the practice of wearing crowns among priests (T. Levi 
8.1-11; Tacitus, Hist. 5.5). 

That Paul is concerned with Roman religious practice in Philip- 
pians may be seen by his repeated references to the viscera used 
for divinatory purposes by Roman priests. At 2,1, he refers to the 
omAayxva of compassion that constitutes the “consolation of Christ”. 
Paul has already described the nature of this compassion at 1,8 with 
the exceptionally vivid phrase, *For God is my witness how I long 
for all of you in the bowels of Jesus Christ" (uaptug yap pou o 
0cóc WE ETLTOIG TAVTAG bâc EV OTAKYXVOLG Xpiotod "InooQ). 
While Paul uses the term *bowels" of a person with the same 
metaphorical sense as referring to one's heart in Philemon (1,7.12.20) 
and 2 Corinthians (6,12), no other letter follows the term “bowels” 
with the genitive Xpiotod Tnood so that it appears that the individ- 


Menschen (eds. O. KNOCH — F. MESSERSCHMID — A. ZENNER) (Frankfurt 1973) 
65. Cf. D. PETERLIN, Paul $ Letter to the Philippians in the Light of Disunity 
in the Church (Leiden 1995) 55. 

28 R, MARKS, “Of Kings, Crowns, and Boundary Stones: Cipus and the 
hasta Romuli in Metamorphoses", TAPA 134 (2004) 119; S. PAPAIOANNOU, 
Epic Succession and Dissension (Berlin 2005) 38-42. 

2° Z. NEWBY, Greek Athletics in the Roman World (Oxford 2005) 191. 

30 L. BORMANN, Stadt und Christengemeinde zur Zeit des Paulus (Leiden 
1995) 193-199. 
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ual is stationed in the bowels of another person. Jean-Noél Aletti 
has argued for a more literal translation: “Le mot grec oTAcyxva, 
traduit littéralement ‘entrailles’, désigne métonymiquement une 
tendresse, compassion, ou miséricorde forte, qui prend tout l'indi- 
vidu et le porte à faire l'impossible pour l'autre" ?!. Just as Christ 
empties himself, it would appear that Paul empties himself in par- 
ticipating in the lower end of the somatic economy of the body of 
Christ. Paul, the priest who wears the Philippians as a crown more 
valuable than gold, also inhabits the viscera of the sacrificial ani- 
mal, Christ. 

Athletic games were often linked to religious festivals and ideo- 
logy in Greek and Roman tradition; so the extended discussion of ath- 
letics in Phil 2,2-14 (cf. 2 Clem. 7.3) does not necessarily disrupt the 
interpretation of the crown as a priestly symbol. By at least the sec- 
ond century C.E., stephanitic games dedicated to deities were called 
“sacred games" ?, Given that Paul's famous statement that “to live 
is Christ and to die is gain" (v. 22) comes several verses after he longs 
for the community from within the bowels of Christ (v. 8) in Philip- 
pians 1, it is possible that Paul is creating conceptual overlap among 
the spectacle as funerary games, the athletic games as commemora- 
tive funerary games, and the sacrificial duties of priests 33. 

At the heart of both Greek athletic competitions and Roman 
gladiatorial games, of course, lay a triumph over death, the redemp- 
tion of the human sacrifice that is the nature of mortality 3*. An ath- 
letic victory crown does not simply commemorate the prowess of 
the individual athlete, nor does it simply emulate the success of a 
previous great athlete. The crown points past the individual wearing 
it to the memory of another individual to be honored by the athletic 
accomplishments of the victor. In this way, the immortality attached 
to the patron of athletes, Herakles, is achieved in these games. The 
athletic games in the //iad, the centerpiece of the Greek canon even 
in antiquity, are funerary in nature. Moreover, the most proximate 


?! ALETTI, Saint Paul, 50. 

? H.A. Hannis, Greek Athletes and Athletics (Bloomington, IN 1966) 
252-253. Cf. Plutarch, Amat. 753d, Aem. 33; Diodorus Siculus 4.4.4. 

33 Lohmeyer interprets the crown in Philippians as the martyr’s crown 
based on Rev 2,10; 3,11, cf. Phil 4,4. See E. LOHMEYER, Die Briefe an die 
Philipper, an die Kolosser und an Philemon (Gottingen 1953) 164-165. 
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games to Corinth were thought in the Roman period to give crowns 
that were tokens of mourning for the boy Palaimon, whose cult was 
well attested in Roman Corinth on coinage, statuary, and temples 35. 
According to a scholiast of a sacrificial roast in Aristophanes’ 
Peace, "priests and prophets were crowned with laurel as a symbol 
of their craft" °°. Both the crown of the priest-prophet and the crown 
of the victorious athlete were dedicated to the god *?. 

Such a connection is made in the next chapter, where Paul ex- 
presses the desire not to have run in vain at 3,16 and then joins the 
Philippians in their rejoicing if he has been “made a victim upon 
the sacrifice and service" of their faith in 3,17. Here in chapter 2, 
however, with the omA&yxva of compassion, the Philippians are 
the priests, and Paul is the victim. If the crown is a priestly crown, 
it must represent the dialectic of sacrificing priest and sacrificed 
victim present in Philippians, just as the crown itself is comprised 
of the Philippians as the joy upon Paul's head. 

Athletic and priestly imagery are intertwined in the two subsequent 
and final chapters of Paul's letter to the Christian community at 
Philippi. In Philippians 3, the athletic Paul presses on according to the 
goal (kat& oKoTOV), that is, the prize of eternal vocation (tò Bpaßeiov 
Tg &vc kAnjecoc). According to Aletti, it is only the terminology 
of the prize that makes the athletic metaphor evident. The athletic 
metaphor is applied only to Paul, who emphasizes his movement 
forward to the prize in both v. 12 and v. 14 and simply his forward 
movement in v. 13. Paul instructs the Philippians to share the same 
mindset, but he does not offer himself explicitly as an example as he 
does in 1 Corinthians. By the end of chapter 3, Paul's focus shifts to 
Jesus, who will conform (obuuopbov) the dishonored bodies of 
Philippians and Paul to his own glorified body (xà ouate cfi doing 
avtod) 38, 


55 M.E. HOSKINS WALBANK, “Image and Cult: The Coinage of Roman 
Corinth", Corinth in Context. Comparative Studies on Religion and Society 
(eds. S.J. FRIESEN — D.N. SCHOWALTER, — J.C. WALTERS) (Leiden 2012) 151- 
198, 182. 

36 In Aristophanes’ Peace, a servant is instructed: “Do a good job of roast- 
ing the victim, for here comes someone who is crowned with laurel” (1043- 
1044). See D. SANSONE, Greek Athletics and the Genesis of Sport (Berkeley, 
CA 1988) 84. 
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Paul's crown in Philippians 4 fashions him as a priest in com- 
petition with the imperial cult. At 4,1, Paul instructs the Philippians, 
who already are his joy and crown (yapà kai oxédavoc), to stand 
in the Lord (ornkerte EV KUPLw). Paul's community is the proof of 
his apostolic witness. Communal hierarchies and factions are sub- 
sumed under the ethic of unity and participation in the community 
as having already been inscribed in the book of life. They strive to- 
ward a goal that they are, for every foreseeable reason, assured of 
achieving. Paul fashions himself as a priest, delighting in the “fragrant 
sacrifice, pleasing to God" (0votav óekcr]v, edapeotov và Be), 
which Epaphroditus has brought (4,18). Paul himself is the arbiter 
of the sacred laws, exhorting the Philippians to observe the lessons 
he has taught them, the traditions he has handed on, and all that 
they have heard and seen in him. The point, however, is not the 
priestly authority of Paul, but the reception of the true *God of 
Peace" — which presumably operates in rivalry with the false, imperial 
claim to peace (4,9). 

Paul's priestly crown appears to invoke the crown of benefac- 
tion. There is an interdependency between the Philippians and Paul 
— he will not have honor if they are not also present at this eschato- 
logical goal, for they define honor. In 4,2, the community is to help 
Euodia and Syntuche to be of *one mind", and Paul expects that they, 
Clement, and “the rest of his coworkers” (tv AOLTMVY ovvepyav 
uov) have their names inscribed “in the book of life" (Ev BißAw 
Cw). Paul goes on to describe these women in v. 3 with language 
allusive of gladiatorial combat. They seem to be part ofthe apostolic 
competition, those who have “‘contended” at Paul's side for the sake 
of the gospel. Rather than laud all apostles, Paul uses the image of 
the crown to extol the virtues of concord in the body of Christ. 


III. 1 Corinthians 


While the athletic metaphors of Philippians and Romans resonate 
with those of 1 Cor 9,24-27, the athletic crown in 1 Cor 9,24-27 differs 
from the benefactor crowns of 1 Thessalonians and Philippians. 
Whereas Paul's house-churches in Thessalonica and Philippi con- 
stitute Paul's crown in the present and are expected to remain so in 
the future, the Corinthian Christians are in a race where only one 
receives a crown. They might have as much of a chance as Paul of 
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gaining the imperishable crown of the heavenly politeuma in the 
future. Yet, Paul still plays off the associations of the civic crown 
by insisting that one who wins will receive an imperishable crown 
rather than a perishable one. Funerary portraits in Roman antiquity 
regularly depicted the deceased with the laurel crowns of athletes 
who had won the race of life *. Funerary practices such as the ros- 
alia, an Italian festival in which the dead received rose crowns, 
spread across the Roman Mediterranean and had analogues in ad- 
jacent cultures such as the rose wreaths mentioned in Wisdom ®. 
To eschew a floral crown for an imperishable one would have had 
implications of civic crowns depicted in ephebic or benefactor in- 
scriptions. 

In 1 Cor 9,24, Paul uses the proverbial commonplace that there are 
many runners in a race, but only one can take the prize (Dpoetov) *. 
Then, in verse 25, he distinguishes among prizes based on their per- 
ishability — the Roman Greek athletes with whom the Corinthians 
are familiar exert themselves for a perishable crown — but a group 
of individuals with whom Paul identifies by using the term “we” 
(fiueic) run for an “imperishable” (£pBaptov) one. It is difficult to 
know what Paul means. For Fitzmyer, the “ ‘we’ may be editorial, 
or refer to Paul and Barnabas as examples of runners, or to Chris- 
tians in general, with whom Paul would identify himself" *. 
Conzelmann opines that Paul is employing a proverbial phrase 
evinced by Lucian's Anacharsis 13, where Solon responds to 
Anacharsis’ query whether all runners receive prizes by informing 
him that only one does (4,15). He finds it logical that all runners 
would participate in the race and receive the crown. However, the 


?? AscouGH, Paul's Macedonian Associations, 63. 

4 Onno Van Nijf notes that, since there is scant evidence of the rosalia 
prior to Roman colonization in Macedonia, “self-commemorators who intro- 
duced rosalia into their funerary arrangements were thus making a deliberate 
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World of Professional Associations in the Roman East (Dutch Monographs 
on Ancient History and Archaeology 17; Amsterdam 1997) 64. Cf. ASCOUGH, 
Pauls Macedonian Associations, 26-27. 
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1,12; Rev 2,10. 
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Wels does not refer to those who obtain the prize; it only pertains to 
those who are competing for the prize. Thus, it would seem that the 
possibility exists that some of the Corinthians might not win the 
crown of the race or, perhaps, the crowns of the multiple events of 
an athletic competition such as the Isthmian Games. This exegetical 
possibility is reinforced by the exodus typology that immediately fol- 
lows the athletic metaphors of 9,24-27 in the next chapter *. Paul in- 
terprets the deaths in the wilderness as a product of sin and a sign for 
the contemporary churches of God, whom he references with the first 
person plural, that sin will lead to exclusion from the race of faith ^. 
In 9,25, Paul reminds the Corinthians of the discipline (enkrateia) 
needed to achieve elite status as an athlete. Every competitor 
(&ywvılöuevoc) refrains (cyKpateveta) from everything (Tata). 
Whereas the athlete does so for a perishable crown (bOaptov 
oxépavov), the Christian does it for an imperishable one (£)Baptov). 
Paul's “imperishable crown" would have played off the crowns 
awarded at athletic events. At the Isthmian Games held in Corinth 
during the time of Paul's correspondence, winners received a pine 
crown, though a celery one had been offered in recent memory ®. 
Absent from Paul's construction of the crown in 9,25 is an indi- 
cation of the individual responsible for awarding crowns, a role that 
would have been recognized as important and conspicuously miss- 
ing from Paul's formulation. Crowns were awarded by officials and 
on behalf of certain groups. Conceptually, they could be bestowed 
by the athlete upon himself or herself ^^. A common image in 
Corinthian visual culture would have been that of Herakles Crown- 
ing Himself as the apotheosized athlete ‘7. This image was dis- 


5 J.L. SUMNEY, “The Place of 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 in Paul's Argument", 
JBL 119 (2000) 329-333. 
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47 An example is the cippus of Tiberius Octavius Diadumenus in the Vatican: 
W. HELBIG, Guide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome 
(1895) I, 77. See CIL VI 10035; E.S. MCCARTNEY, “Canting Puns on Ancient 
Monuments", American Journal of Archaeology 23 (1919) 59-64, 60. 
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persed throughout the Mediterranean world. It is possible that a 
statue of Herakles Crowning Himself stood in Corinth, as indicated 
by second-century BCE coinage of Herakleia and Baktria and a 
bronze struck under the reign of Commodus that occurs in a series of 
statuary reproductions well-known to the Corinthians, including the 
Aphrodite of Acrocorinth ^. In this visual representation of the pa- 
tron deity of athletes, the apotheosis of Herakles is reflected not 
only in his reception of the crown of immortality but also in the 
fact that he has transcended the entire athletic hierarchy: Herakles 
is both competitor and judge, both ephebe and elder. Having over- 
come his emotions and learned enkrateia, Herakles 1s the ideal 
king. Paul's previous reference to the Corinthians' aspirations to 
kingship in 1 Corinthians 4 coupled with his instructions on disci- 
pline and the singularity of the crown in 1 Corinthians 9 would all 
have resonated with the cultural commonplace of Herakles Crown- 
ing Himself represented in visual culture at Corinth and kingship 
literature throughout the empire. 

Paul's imperishable crown implicitly differentiates itself from 
the eternal crowns of Roman Corinthian culture. The opposition 
Paul sets up in 9,25 is between the crown of Roman Greek culture 
and the crown of God. Paul defines secular crowns as perishable, 
while religious crowns are imperishable. The uneasy relationship 
that Jews and Christians experienced with the crown can be found 
already in Wisdom where the rose crowns of the unrighteous (2,8) 
are contrasted with the traditional crowns from God (5,16). Accord- 
ing to Jubilees, Abraham founded the Feast of Tabernacles with in- 
structions that the ritual was to be performed by participants “with 
wreaths upon their heads” (16,30) ?. The passage in which these 
instructions, unattested elsewhere, are found (16,28-30) connects 
the festival with the solar calendar and emphasizes its eternal aspect °°. 
By evoking imperishable crowns and setting them in the civic re- 
ligious context of the stephanitic athletic games, Paul contrasts the 


^5 C.C. VERMEULE, “Herakles Crowning Himself: New Greek Statuary 
Types and Their Place in Hellenistic and Roman Art", Journal of Hellenic 
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value of the crown in the contested world of the present with the 
value of the crown of the eternal world of the future. The bestowal 
of crowns by the state and civic bodies implied that the state and 
civic bodies had the power to decide who was worthy of deification. 
Crowns bestowed by the citizen body and the competitions for its 
glory often meant that civic honors were translated into eternal re- 
wards. Portraits of the dead often envision the dead wearing a crown, 
usually of laurel, which represents the “crown of life" bestowed 
upon individuals whose virtues have won for them apotheosis ?!. 
At the level of Roman imperialism, the state prerogative to crown 
is evident in the crown of thorns worn by Jesus. Goodenough trans- 
lated the crown placed on Jesus’ head at his execution as a “crown 
of acanthus" (Mark 15,17, Matt 27,29, John 19,2-5) to convey a 
sense of ironic representation of the immortal athlete ?. Cohen sees 
this irony as being related to the kingship attributed to Jesus and 
the greater prominence given to royal headdress by the Has- 
moneans ?. With either translation, Jesus’ crown of thorns is meant 
by the Roman legal apparatus to highlight his dead status and to 
subvert the glory of his personal eschatology *. 

Paul's claim that the individual does not receive a perishable 
crown but an imperishable one also critiques the funerary associa- 
tions of many pagan athletic competitions. That there is cultural re- 
sistance to the state's claim to have control of the deceased even 
after death can be seen in the narrative subversion of the spectacle 
in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses or the Golden Ass. For Apuleius’ an- 
tagonist-cum-protagonist, Lucius, the crown symbolizes redemp- 
tion to humanity and participation in eternal life. Having narrowly 
missed being exhibited as part of the spectacle, Lucius has a redemptive 
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vision of Isis. Lucius' crown has the roses of a funerary crown and 
the palm leaves of a military triumph, while also being radiate like 
the imperial god Apollo's crown: Lucius gains “a crown of flowers 
with white palm leaves spouting out on every side like rays" 
(11.24). This crown of victory signifies that Apuleius' protagonist over- 
comes the imperial stranglehold on the economy of immortality *. 
Similarly, for Paul and the Corinthians, the individual athlete in the 
pagan games wins only a temporary crown in honor of another per- 
son, but the individual athlete in the Christian agon receives a per- 
manent crown. 


The image of the crown is found in 1 Thessalonians, 1 Corinthi- 
ans, and Philippians. The three crowns do not share a common 
purpose, representing a unified "Pauline" perspective. The three 
communities understand the crown in ways that are particular to their 
social locations and their relationship with Paul and his associates. 

Paul invokes the gold and often immortal crown of civic bene- 
faction in 1 Thessalonians and Philippians. In these letters, too, Paul 
requires believers to work toward unity. However, the configuration 
of unity in these epistles is different in that the community is a col- 
lective that constitutes an honor; individual members are not distin- 
guished by honor. The communities at Thessalonica and Philippi are 
envisaged as Paul's laurels, a recognition of the communities’ choice 
of Paul as a spiritual leader and support of Paul's ministry in their 
respective communities and as an apostle to the "churches of God". 

The unified collective constructed by the crown in the Thessa- 
lonian and Philippian communities runs counter to the most exten- 
sive evidence that we have for early hierarchical configurations of 
these churches. In Philippians, we find influential female leaders 
Euodia and Syntuche at 4,2. Paul intimates that they operate in an 
apostolic capacity as opposed to being an undifferentiated part of 


55 For the prevalence of female funerary wreaths, examples of the Egyp- 
tian tradition of the “crown of justification" deriving from chapter 19 of the 
Book of the Dead, see C. RıGGs, The Beautiful Burial in Roman Egypt (Ox- 
ford 2005) 82-83. 
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the community at 4,1. Yet their characterization as being at odds 
with each other suggests that it is just such distinctions that Paul is 
trying to overcome in calling the community his crown. Paul's 
placement of the Christian experience in the *bowels" of Christ fur- 
ther rearranges the distribution of honor in the body of Christ. 

The coronal imagery of 1 Corinthians both denies and lends the 
community honor. In 1 Corinthians 4, Paul eschews the current 
model of paideia in which the Corinthians would like to style them- 
selves. Admonishing the Corinthians for assuming elite status on 
the order of kings, Paul emphasizes that the highest role in the 
church, the apostle, mandates being led to the spectacle in a military 
triumph to be exhibited last as the “dregs” of society. Yet, a few 
chapters later, Paul builds on his claim that he is the father of these 
vain Corinthians with so many pedagogues by allowing the Corinthian 
Christians honors modeled on the system of paideia in place in 
Roman Corinth. The imperishable crown is of the same form as the 
perishable one; the difference between the two crowns is their dura- 
bility. Just as disciplining oneself for a prize one might not win is 
thought to yield cultural capital in the Roman colony of Corinth, 
so too is spiritual asceticism a worthwhile pursuit. 


University of Saint Francis Janelle PETERS 
Joliet, IL 
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SUMMARY 


The image of the crown appears in 1 Thess 2,19, Phil 4,1, and 1 Cor 
9,25. However, the crowns differ. While the community constitutes the 
apostle's crown in 1 Thessalonians and Philippians, the crown in 1 
Corinthians is one of communal contestation. In this paper, I compare the 
image of the crown in each of the letters. I argue that the crown in 1 
Corinthians, available to all believers even at Paul's expense, is the least 
hierarchical of the three crowns. 


A Face Reflecting Glory 
2 Cor 3,18 in its Literary Context (2 Cor 3,1 — 4,15) 


Presenting an adequate exegesis of 2 Cor 3,18 is a daunting task. 
The exegete has to account for many interacting variables, such as 
the particular understanding of transformation, the exact meaning of 
huels mavtes, and the significance of the unveiled face. Moreover, 
scholars are in disagreement on how to translate the participle 
Karomrpılönevor. The majority of scholars seems to prefer the trans- 
lation “to behold as in a mirror”, while another group of exegetes 
favours the translation “to reflect as a mirror". Since a clear under- 
standing of 2 Cor 2,14 — 4,6 requires a lucid treatment of 2 Cor 3,18, 
which is central to the argumentation of the larger text unit, it is im- 
portant to choose the right translation ofkatontpičóuevoL. 

In this study we shall argue that katotrpılönevor ought to be 
translated as “to reflect as a mirror". As such, we bring J. Dupont's 
seminal article ! into focus as the solid foundation on which we de- 
velop our own thesis. In dialogue with the Forschungsgeschichte 
concerning 2 Cor 3,18, we offer an exegesis of this verse in which 
we give particular attention to how it is interlaced with its broader 
literary context. Focussing on how both 2 Cor 3,1-3 and 2 Cor 4,1- 
18 contain arguments in favour of the translation ‘to reflect', we 
find ourselves mainly in uncharted terrain. 

The argumentation of the article consists of three parts. The first 
part spells out the major problems of an exegesis of 2 Cor 3,18. 
The second section understands 2 Cor 3,18 against the background 
of 2 Corinthians 3, while the third interprets v. 18 as a transition to 
the whole of 2 Corinthians 4. 


I. The Mirror Image in 2 Cor 3,18. 
To Behold as in a Mirror or to Reflect as a Mirror? 


According to I. Nayak, 2 Cor 3,18 consists of five constituents 
that clarify the central part of the sentence (Mueîg de mavreg [...] 


! J. Dupont, “Le chrétien, miroir de la gloire divine après II Cor. 3,18”, 
RB 56 (1949) 392-411. 
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uetauoppoúueða) ?. The chart below schematically represents 
the different parts of the verse. The subject of the main verb 
ueraoppovueda is explicitly mentioned at the beginning of the verse 
(Mueîg mxvcec). This main verb and its subject are further qualified 
by the direct object tv aurnv eLk6va. Another modifier is the ad- 
verbial participle karortpıZönevoı with its own direct object thv 
õóčav kupLov. As a "participium coniunctum" this participle qual- 
ifies the main action of the sentence, either in a causal, conditional, 
concessive, final, modal or temporal way ?. On the basis of the 
specific context, this study tends to understand this participle as 
modal. As such it expresses in what way the action that is described 
by the main verb uetapoppovpeda takes place. The participle 
KarottpıZ£önevor thus describes the subject’s act owing to which 
the transformation of the subject's whole being (i.e. Letaoppovueda) 
occurs. The instrumental dative that is constituted by the attributive 
participle dvakekaAvpuevw and the noun TpoowTw further modify 
the adverbial participle karotmtpılöuevor and explain by which 
means the subject is carrying out the action that is qualified 
by katomrpılöuevor. The adverbial adjunct «TO 66ënç eic dotav 
further qualifies both the participle and the main verb. The phrase 
ends with the subordinate clause KadaTep &TO kuptou mvevuatog 
which explains the origin of the actions described by both the par- 
ticiple and the main verb. Depending on the exact meaning of the 
different parts of the sentence, 2 Cor 3,18 receives its sense as a 
whole. Before we deal with the translation of katomtpılönevoı, 
which belongs to one of these parts, we start with mapping out the 
possible shades of meaning expressed by the other parts. 


2 Cor 3,18 (NA?8) 


Teig ÕE TAVTEG 


K&TOTITPLCOMEVOL uecoqopiouueo. 
nv dotav KUPLOU THY ATHY eiukóvo 
CVOKEKOALLLEVW TPOOWTW 


amo 60&n¢ eic dotav 
KaddTEP ATO kupiou TVEÚLATOGÇ 


? I. NAYAK, “The Meaning of katoptrizomenoi in 2 Cor 3,18", Euntes Do- 
cete 55 (2002) 33-44, 33. 
? BDR $ 418. 
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To start with, there is a disagreement on the exact meaning of 
the subject nueig mXvcec. The majority thinks it refers to all Chris- 
tians +, while a minority believes it refers to all the apostles ?. Be- 
cause of the universalizing aspect tevteg usually has in the Pauline 
letters (e.g., 2 Cor 5,15 and 1 Cor 15,51), we are inclined to follow 
the majority opinion 5. The main verb petauoppovueda occurs only 
in this place and in Rom 12,2, where it is used to describe the re- 
newal of the mind. 

The dative &vakekuivuuévy mpoooro can either be in contrast 
with the moment of Moses veiling himself before the Israelites (2 
Cor 3,13) or refer to Moses’ act of unveiling when entering before 
the Lord (2 Cor 3,16; cf. Exod 34,34). Because of its explicit men- 
tioning of the face (rpóocrov) and its implicit reference to open- 
ness (cf. TappnoL« in 2 Cor 3,12) we think that @vaxekaAvpuevo 
TpoowTw is rather linked with the veiling (2 Cor 3,7.13) and sub- 
sequent unveiling (2 Cor 3,16-17) of Moses' radiant face, which 
constitutes a point of comparison with the subject of 2 Cor 3,18. 

The present participle katomtpıZöuevor, which is the subject mat- 
ter of the present article, is further defined by its direct object thv 
õóčav kuptov. The term õóča refers back to 2 Cor 3,7-11 where it is 
the central term in the comparison between the glory of the èLakovia 
of death and that of the èrakovia of the Spirit. It is not entirely clear 
what kóptoc means in this verse. Although in the Pauline corpus it 
refers most of the time to Christ, we are inclined to concur with M. 
Thrall in deciding that it must refer to God because of the particular 
use of the word in 2 Cor 3,16. In this verse the term is taken over 
from the context of Exod 34,34 where it clearly denotes God 7. 


^ See, for instance, H. WINDISCH, Der zweite Korintherbrief (KEK 6; Gót- 
tingen 1924) 127; R. BULTMANN, Der zweite Brief an die Korinther (KEK; 
Góttingen 1976) 93; T. SCHMELLER, Der zweite Brief an die Korinther 
(Neukirchen 2010) 224-225. 

? L.L. BELLEVILLE, Reflections of Glory. Paul's Polemical Use of the 
Moses-Doxa Tradition in 2 Corinthians 3.1-18 (JSNT SS 52; Sheffield 1991) 
275; J. SCHRÖTER, Der versöhnte Versöhner. Paulus als unentbehrlicher Mittler 
im Heilsvorgang zwischen Gott und Gemeinde nach 2 Kor 2,14 — 7,4 (TANZ 
10; Tübingen — Basel 1993) 118. 

$ Prümm made a good case for this reading. K. PRÜMM, Diakonia Pneu- 
matos. Band 1. Theologische Auslegung des zweiten Korintherbriefes (Rom 
— Freiburg — Wien 1967) 166-169. 

7 M.E. THRALL, “Conversion to the Lord. The Interpretation of Exodus 34 
in II Cor. 3,14b-18", Paolo. Ministro del Nuovo Testamento (2 Co 2,14 — 4,6) 
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The phrase tv adtnr eiköva describes, as a direct object, to 
what state the subject is transformed. According to J. Lambrecht, 
whose opinion we follow on this matter, eikwv, which is not used 
before in 2 Corinthians, has both an anthropological and Christo- 
logical meaning. It refers to Christ, the image of God into whom 
all humans will be transformed *. Even more puzzling than the sud- 
den occurrence ofeiku is the use of the identical adjective adtôc. 
Though it is not entirely certain to what it refers, the relationship 
between the terms eikwv and 60Ëx, which is used earlier, leads 
some authors to conclude that aùtòg refers to the glory of the Lord 
that all Christians behold or reflect as a mirror ?. 

The clause amò 50&n¢ eic õóčav describes, according to most 
authors, the gradual course of the process of metamorphosis !°. The 
final part kadatep &TO kuptou mvevuatoc has been the subject 
of much debate !!. According to Liddle-Scott-Jones, the preposition 
ao denotes the origin or cause of some action or thing. We follow 
the opinion of C.F.D. Moule who says that the appositive 
mvevuatoc which qualifies kÜptoc states in which way KUPLOG is 
to be understood. Moule thinks it states that küptoc, who in this 
context refers to God as we saw, is present as the Spirit amongst 
the people of the new covenant ". 

The main action, described as nueig m&vcvec Letaoppovueda, is 
thus further characterized by the clause dvaKkekaAvpuevw TPOOWTW 
thy dotav kuptou Karottpılönevor which describes how the trans- 


(ed. L. DE LoRENZI) (Benedictina 9; Roma 1987) 197-232, 204-210, 220. 
Wong agrees for a slightly different reason: E.WoNG, “The Lord is the Spirit 
(2 Cor 3,17a)", ETL 61 (1985) 48-72, 66. 

* J. LAMBRECHT, "Transformation in 2 Corinthians 3,18", Bib 64 (1983) 
243-254, 244. 

? BULTMANN, Zweite Brief, 98; DUPONT, "Chrétien"; 404; LAMBRECHT, 
“Transformation”, 245-246. 

10 Especially J. LAMBRECHT, “From Glory to Glory (2 Cor 3,18). A Reply 
to Paul B. Duff’, ETL 85 (2009) 143-146. See also: WINDISCH, Zweite Ko- 
rintherbrief, 129; BULTMANN, Zweite Brief, 98; V.P. FURNISH, // Corinthians 
(AB 32A; Garden City, NY, 2005) 242; THRALL, "Conversion", 231; 
SCHMELLER, Zweite Brief an die Korinther, 229. 

! For an overview of the different possibilities see THRALL, “Conversion”, 
231-232. 

? C.F.D. MOULE, I Cor. iii. 18b, Kaddep amò kupiou mveüuarog. Essays 
in New Testament Interpretation (Cambridge 1982) 227-234. Cf. WONG, 
“Lord”, 70. 
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formation happens: by the words ao öö&ng eic S6tav that modify 
how the transformation proceeds, and by the phrase kadatep có 
KupLou mtveùpatog that indicates the source of this metamorphosis. 

The meaning of 2 Cor 3,18 is, however, mainly determined by 
the translation of the participle katomrpılöyuevot. In the past cen- 
tury, two possibilities have been considered: “to behold as in a mir- 
ror" or “to reflect as a mirror". Both options are also present in the 
contemporary dictionaries. Liddle-Scott-Jones appears to have a 
slight preference for the translation “to reflect as a mirror", while 
Bauer-Danker thinks that the translation “to behold as in a mirror” 
is the most plausible translation '?. A survey of the literature shows 
that there also exists a variant of “to behold as in a mirror”, which 
drops the reference to the mirror and translates the verb simply as 
‘to behold’. It is included in some recent bible translations '* and 
can be found in a few texts that post-date Paul. Not only the fifth- 
century lexicon of Hesychius clearly attests this meaning of the 
verb !, but even some early Christian Latin texts translate the verb 
with speculantes !°, and Tertullian renders it as contemplantes '". 
This is, however, not the only group of texts that is decisive for the 
translation of katoT tp tC oueL, since there are also some Greek texts 
that use the verb with a clear reference to mirror imagery À. 


13 LSJ 929 s.v.; BDAG 535 s.v. 

14 New American Bible (2011), New International Version (2011), English 
Standard Version (2007), and Nieuwe Bijbelvertaling (2004), Willibrordver- 
taling (1978), Revised Standard Version (1952), Elberfelder (1905), The Darby 
Bible (1884, in French: 1885), Douay-Rheims Bible and Tyndale s New Testa- 
ment (1534). 

'S HESYCHIUS ALEXANDRINUS, Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon (Jena 1868). 

16 See Old Latin, Vulgate, Syriac, Bohairic and Sahidic. cf. N. HUGEDE, La 
métaphore du miroir dans les Epítres de saint Paul aux Corinthiens (Neuchátel 
— Paris 1957) 18, n. 3. 

17 TERTULLIANUS, Adversus Marcionem, Liber Quintus 11.8. See also ORIGEN, 
In Jeremiam Homilia V, 154 and In Mattheum XII, 525. (cf. HUGEDÉ, ibid.) 
and AMBROSE (cf. P. BACHMANN, Der zweite Brief des Paulus an die Korinther 
[Leipzig 1909] 176, n. 1.). 

18 See for example ZENO, Fragment 293 and EMPEDOCLES, Fragment 109a 
(Pap. Oxyrh. 1609 XIII 94). See also nn. 19, 20 and 21. 
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1. To Behold as in a Mirror 


The translation “to behold as in a mirror" has received considerable 
support. N. Hugedé gave a comprehensive overview of the argu- 
ments in favour of this translation in his 1957 monograph La mé- 
taphore du miroir dans les Epîtres de saint Paul aux Corinthiens. 


1. The first argument is ofa philological nature. The middle form ofthe 
verb katomtpiCouar appears in texts in which it either denotes “con- 
templating oneself in a mirror" P? or “seeing an object in a mirror” °°. 
There are no existing texts in which the middle form of the verb 
means “to reflect”. However, the active form of the verb is used in 
some texts to describe the reflection of light beams by a mirror ?!. 

2. The second argument concerns the syntax of 2 Cor 3,18. According 
to Hugedé, the translation “to behold as in a mirror" is just as much 
possible on a grammatical level as the translation “to reflect as a 
mirror”. If one understands the dative dvakekaAvpuevrw TPOOWTW 
as an adjunct of manner, it stresses the moment of unveiling and 
thus denotes the way in which the Christians are able to see, 1.e., 
without being hindered by the veil 2. 

3. According to Hugedé, 2 Corinthians 3 focuses on the juxtaposition 
of ol viol TopanA and all Christians (nueig de mavtes, v. 18). This 
third chapter characterizes the Israelites as being unable to see the 
glory (vv. 7, 13). Vv. 14-15 mention the veil as a symbol of their in- 
ability to see. By way of contrast, the absence of the veil characterizes 
the situation of the Christians. It suggests that the Christians have in- 
stead an unimpeded view of the divine glory. The contrast in 2 
Corinthians 3 is based, according to Hugedé, on the (in)ability to see. 
Hugedé therefore thinks that the translation “to behold as in a mirror” 
matches the supposed contradistinction between the veiled viol 
"Topo who cannot see and the unveiled Christians who can ?. 


1 DIOGENES LAERTIUS (II, 33. III, 39. VII, 16); ARTEMIDORUS, Onirocriticon 
IL 7; SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Pyrrh. Hypotyp., I, 48; ATHENAEUS: 15 p. 687 C. See 
HUGEDE, Métaphore, 20-21. 

? GREGORIUS THAUMATURGOS, Panegyrique d 'Origenes (c. XI) PG X 1084 
C; PHILO JUDAEOS, Leg. III, 101. See HUGEDE, Métaphore, 21. 

?! PSEUDO-PLUTARCH, Plac., 3.5. HUGEDE, Métaphore, 20. 

? HUGEDE, Métaphore, 25. 

?5 Ibid., 25-28. This is also the opinion of J. Lambrecht in his study on 
transformation in 2 Cor 3,18 (LAMBRECHT, "Transformation", 247-250). This 
third significant argument is still put forward in the recent publications by 
R. Schwindt and T. Schmeller (R. SCHWINDT, Gesichte der Herrlichkeit. Eine 
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4. According to Hugedé, the direct object (thv «tir eikova) of the 
main verb only makes sense ifkatottp {Copa is translated as “be- 
hold as in a mirror". By using the identical adjective aùtòg Paul 
wants to closely connect the image into which all Christians are 
being transformed with the mirror image they are contemplating ?*. 

5. Translating ketomtp {Cow as “behold as in a mirror” would mean 
that Paul describes a transformation through vision ?. A similar 
type of transformation is, however, not mentioned elsewhere in the 
corpus paulinum. For Hugedé this is no reason to exclude a priori 
the possibility that this type of metamorphosis is described in 2 
Cor 3,18. 1 John 3,2 moreover shows that the idea of transforma- 
tion through contemplation was indeed known amongst other New 
Testament writers. Perhaps also Paul might have been familiar with 
this particular type of transformation ?6, 

6. In 2 Cor 4,1-6 Paul contrasts the Christians with the unbelievers. 
The difference between both groups is again expressed with the 
image of the veil (v. 3) and with verbs of seeing (v. 4). These verses 
say that Paul's gospel is veiled for the unbelievers, because the god 
of this world (iov) has blinded (tubAdw v. 4) their minds. Con- 
sequently, they cannot see (abyaZ{w v. 4) the light of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ. Hugedé connects the dichotomy between see- 
ing and blindness with the antithesis between light and darkness 
in v. 6. Those who are in darkness cannot see the glory of God on 
the face of Christ. According to Hugedé, the references to veiling, 
blindness, seeing, light and darkness in these verses confirm that 
seeing is also in focus in 2 Cor 3,18 7. 


exegetisch-traditionsgeschichtliche Studie zur paulinischen und johanneischen 
Christologie [HBS 50; Freiburg 2007] 224; SCHMELLER, Zweite Brief an die 
Korinther, 224-229). 

2 HUGEDE, Métaphore, 28-29. 

> This was already put forward by WINDISCH, Zweite Korintherbrief, 127- 
128. Cf. Earlier R. REITZENSTEIN, Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausi- 
aca. Eine Studie zur Geschichte des Mónchtums und der frühchristliche 
Begriffe Gnostiker und Pneumatiker (Góttingen 1916) 244-250, and later 
BULTMANN, Zweite Brief, 93. 

26 HUGEDE, Métaphore, 30-31. 

27 Tbid., 31. 
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2. To Reflect as a Mirror 


Hugedé developed his position in discussion with J. Dupont, 
who put forward the following arguments. 


1. 


The lack of philological evidence in which the middle voice 
katomtpiCopat denotes ‘reflect as a mirror’ is not problematic for 
Dupont. He considers it plausible that Paul used the verb differ- 
ently from the way it is used in the few surviving Greek texts ?*. 


. Dupont understands the clause &vokeko.uuévo TPOOWTW as an 


instrumental dative that expresses the instrument with which the 
action ofkatottpiCopat is completed. Since one cannot use one's 
own face as a mirror to see God's glory, the translation “to behold 
as in a mirror" does not fit in this particular syntax. According to 
Dupont, 2 Cor 3,18 describes the subject that uses his or her face 
as an instrument to reflect, as one would use a mirror to reflect ??. 


. The literary context of 2 Cor 3,18 carries the main burden of 


Dupont's argumentation. Dupont is of the opinion that 2 Corinthi- 
ans 3 focuses on the relation between Moses and all Christians ?? 
and not on the contradiction between the Christians and ot viol 
"Iopom. The fact that the Israelites are unable to see the glory has 
nothing to do with their own veiled faces that would impede their 
sight. According to 2 Corinthians 3, the Israelites had never veiled 
their faces. Instead, as Paul claims in v. 15, the Israelites have a 
veiled heart. It is a symbol for their alleged incapacity to bear the 
sight of the overwhelming divine glory, as it was mentioned earlier 
in v. 7. So, when Paul refers to the unveiled faces of all Christians 
in v. 18, he does not want to make a comment on their capacity to 
see God. He wants to describe how all Christians are capable of 
manifesting God's glory, just as Moses did at the time. Moreover, 
in 2 Corinthians 3 there is no reference to Moses' vision of God ?!. 


28 DUPONT, “Chrétien”, 397. 

?? DUPONT, “Chrétien”, 397. 

30 See also BACHMANN, Zweite Brief, 176, n. 1; P. CORSSEN, “Paulus und Por- 
phyrios. Zur Erklárung von 2 Kor 3,18", ZVTW 19/20 (1919-1920) 2-10, 10; W.C. 
VAN UNNIK, “ ‘With Unveiled Face’. An Exegesis of 2 Corinthians III, 12-18”, 
NovT 6 (1963) 153-169, 167; PRUMM, Diakonia Pneumatos, I, 177-178; MOULE, 
II Cor, 227-234; BELLEVILLE, Reflections, 280-282; G. DAUTZENBERG, "Die 
Beziehung der Christen zur Góttlichen Herrlichkeit. Zur Interpretation von 2 Kor 
3,18", In Krisen und Umbrüche in der Geschichte des Christentums. FS M. Greschat 
(eds. W. KURZ — R. LACHELE — G. SCHMALENBERG) (Gießen 1994) 225-236, 227. 

?! As is written in LXX Exod 34,34, Moses takes offthe veil when he wants 
to speak with the Lord. There is no mention of seeing. As G. Dautzenberg puts 
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The text emphasizes Moses’ face that is radiating glory. The com- 
mon feature in the comparison between Moses and all Christians 
is exactly the face that manifests God's glory. In this context there- 
fore the unveiled face does not refer to the ability to see God's 
glory, but instead refers to the ability to make visible God's glory 
by means of the face ??. 

4. Dupont also deals with the problem of the reference of the identical 
adjective aùtòG in the direct object thv «dti cikova. According 
to him, &0xóc does not refer back to the mirror image that is con- 
templated by all Christians. It does instead refer to the glory of the 
Lord that is reflected by all Christians. On the basis of the Pauline 
literature (Rom 8,29; 1 Cor 11,7; 15,49 and 2 Cor 4,4), Dupont 
shows that for Paul, the concepts ofeikwv and 6ó& are closely re- 
lated. In 2 Cor 3,18 Paul describes all Christians who are being 
transformed into the same image, i.e. into the glory of the Lord 
that they are reflecting as a mirror on their own faces #3. 

5. Contrary to Hugedé, Dupont emphasizes the difference between 
the Johannine conceptualization of a transforming vision (1 John 
3,2) and the Pauline notion of transformation that is not a conse- 
quence of a vision of God (Phil 3,21; Rom 8,29; 12,2). 2 Cor 3,18 
ties in with this Pauline understanding of transformation ?^. 

6. Dupont also refers to 2 Cor 4,1-6 in order to sustain his thesis. Ac- 
cording to him, v. 6 does not refer to the vision of the glory on 
Christ's face. Instead there is mention of knowledge that comes 
with the enlightenment of the heart. This explains why the unbe- 
lievers are not able to see the glory of the gospel (v. 4); because 
they did not convert, their hearts have not been enlightened by God. 


it, “Denn das Antlitz des Mose ist ja nicht auf Grund einer Gottesschau doxa- 
haltig geworden, sondern auf Grund seiner Gottesbegegnung, auf Grund seines 
Umgangs mit der góttlichen Doxa": DAUTZENBERG, "Die Beziehung", 232. D. 
Litwa claims, however, that Paul was familiar with a Jewish tradition concern- 
ing Moses' mirror vision. According to Litwa, this tradition developed from a 
reading of Num 12,6-8 and is crystallized in rabbinic literature such as 
Lev. Rab. 1.14. Litwa discerns traces of this tradition in Philo, Leg. II, 101 that 
might have influenced Paul when describing his mirror vision in 2 Cor 3,18: 
D. Litwa, “Transformation through a Mirror. Moses in 2 Cor. 3.18”, JSNT 34 
(2012) 286-297. However, it is not clear if Philo was acquainted with that 
tradition. 

32 DUPONT, “Chrétien”, 398-402. 

33 Ibid., 404-405. 

34 [bid., 402-404. Cf. BACHMANN, Zweite Brief, 177; J. FITZMYER, “Glory 
Reflected on the Face of Christ (2 Cor 3:7 — 4:6)”, According to Paul. Studies 
in the Theology of the Apostle (Mahwah, NJ 1993) 64-79, 79. 
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As such they resemble oi viol Topo] whose heart is veiled (v. 
15). Even more important for Dupont is the mention of €v mpooomo 
[’Incoû] Xptotod in v. 6. According to him the correspondence 
with the expression &vakekaAvuuevw TPOOWT@ in v. 18 is not co- 
incidental. It links the divine glory on the face of all the Christians 
(3,18) with the divine glory on Christ's face (4,6) and gives us an- 
other clue as to how to understand the transformation that is ex- 
pressed in 2 Cor 3,18; by reflecting the glory of the Lord, all 
Christians, apparently, are becoming an image of Christ, who also 
reflects the glory of God on his face 35. 


After the publication of Dupont's article, no substantially new ar- 
guments in favour of “to reflect" have been proposed. L. Belleville 
consolidates Dupont's thesis by proposing parallels from extra-bib- 
lical literature 5°. G. Dautzenberg expressed his doubts concerning 
one of the major philological arguments in favor of the translation 
“to behold as in a mirror". The verb katontpičopa in Philo's Legum 
Allegoriae III, 101 does not describe the idea of a divine vision, but 
describes how creation reflects God as a mirror *?. 

It has also become apparent that mirrors often had a major role in 
ancient treatises on optics. Annette Weissenrieder maps out the var- 
ious optic theories that circulated in antiquity ?*. The Oxyrhynchus 
papyri contain a second-century fragment referring to the optic theory 
ofthe Greek philosopher Empedocles. This fragment counts as philo- 
logical evidence in favor of the translation “to reflect as a mirror". 
Fragment 109a describes the effluences originating from objects that 
are mirroring themselves in a polished surface using the middle par- 
ticiple KatomtpıLouevwv ?. 


35 DUPONT, “Chrétien”, 405-407. Cf. T. NICKLAS, “Die verborgene Herrlichkeit 
des Paulusdienstes. Überlegungen zu 2 Kor 3,1 — 4,6”, Der zweite Korintherbrief. 
Literarische Gestalt — historische Situation — theologische Argumentation (ed. 
D. SANGER) (FRLANT 250; Góttingen 2012) 240-256, 254, 256. 

36 BELLEVILLE, Reflections, 282-283. 

37 DAUTZENBERG, "Beziehung", 230. 

38 A. WEISSENRIEDER, “Der Blick in den Spiegel. II Kor 3,18 vor dem Hin- 
tergrund antiker Spiegeltheorien und ikonographischer Abbildungen", Pictur- 
ing the New Testament. Studies in Ancient Visual Images (eds. 
A.WEISSENRIEDER — F. WENDT — P. GEMÜNDEN) (WUNT 11/193; Tübingen 
2005) 313-343, 320-326. 

39 109a: [...] À óc ’EuteôokAñc &moppokc pain av aTLevar dò 
€küotou TOV katomtpiCouévov Kal TOLG Ouuoov OTEP OVOG eukóvac 
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On the basis of the arguments by Dupont, Belleville and 
Dautzenberg and the additional philological evidence mentioned 
above, the translation "to reflect as a mirror" has proved to be a se- 
rious contender. In the following sections we shall provide two ad- 
ditional arguments from the broader literary context of 2 Cor 3,18 in 
order to further consolidate this thesis. These sections intend to show 
how this particular translation of the participle katoTtpLCOuevor 
contributes to a better understanding of 2 Cor 3,18 in the flow of 
thought of 2 Corinthians 3-4. 


II. The Shining Face. 
The Translation “to reflect” and 
the Literary Context of 2 Corinthians 3 


The idea of self-commendation (ovviotévetv €xvzóv), which 
is central to 2 Corinthians ^, is already brought up in 2 Cor 3,1-3, 
in which Paul considers his addressees as his letter of recommen- 
dation. According to B. Kuschnerus, Paul unfolds a multifaceted 
metaphor in these verses. The principal metaphor consists of the 
phrase “You yourselves are our letter" *' (v. 2). In this very same 


cvapuóCeo8at. Text in H. DIELs — W. KRANZ, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(Berlin 1951) I, 352. See DAUTZENBERG, “Beziehung”, 230. Annette Weisenrieder 
catalogues Empedocles's theory under the heading of “Intromission”. This 
theory proposes the idea that objects themselves radiate light that is reflected 
in the mirror. WEISSENRIEDER, “Blick”, 322-323. 

40 S. HAFEMANN, ““‘Self-Commendation’ and Apostolic Legitimacy in 2 
Corinthians. A Pauline Dialectic?", NTS 36 (1990) 66-88. Hafemann, however, 
is not the first to address this topic. J.T. Fitzgerald in his study on the Greek 
catalogues of hardships already defined 2 Corinthians 1—7 as “truly a letter of 
recommendation" (J.T. FITZGERALD, Cracks in an Earthen Vessel. An 
Examination ofthe Catalogue of Hardships in the Corinthian Correspondence 
[SBL Dissertation Series 99; Atlanta, GA 1988] 153). A year later, Belleville 
saw the centrality of this theme reflected in the rhetorical structure of the letter. 
L. BELLEVILLE, “A Letter of Apologetic Self-Commendation. 2 Cor 1,8 — 
7,16", NovT 31 (1989) 142-163. See also BELLEVILLE, Reflections, 136-163. 
J. Schröter considers the theme of “apostolische Selbstempfehlung" as the point 
of departure of his exegesis of 2 Cor 2,14 — 7,4 in SCHRÖTER, Versöhner, 2. 

^! 'The English rendering of the New Testament is always cited from the 
NRSV. 
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verse two subordinate metaphors are developed. One is specifically 
connected to the epistle, the other is related to the Corinthian com- 
munity as a letter. The first stresses the nearness and personal in- 
volvement of Paul in the establishment of the letter; the letter is 
written in Paul's heart. The second metaphor focuses on the open 
and public character of the letter; it is “known and read by all”. 
There exists a tension between both subordinate metaphors. A letter 
that is inwardly written in Paul's heart seems yet to fulfill a public 
function. V. 3 develops the main metaphor even further. The idea 
of openness, which is already announced at the end of v. 2, is con- 
tinued through the use of the verb davepdw. Paul further shapes 
the characteristics of the letter: its content is Christ (cf. emLotoAN 
Xpv 0100) and its maker is God, who metaphorically writes “with 
the Spirit of the living God”. By stating that the letter is òLakovndeloa 
ùp’ nu@v, Paul defines his own role in this particular correspon- 
dence between God, Christ and the Corinthians. Paul thus says that 
he places himself fully in the service of the development of the re- 
lation between God, Christ and the community ?. 

Itis apparent that the Corinthian community is clearly in focus in 
2 Cor 3,1-3. There is something particularly positive to this commu- 
nity that can be used by Paul as a recommendation, this not only be- 
cause the positive characteristics are closely related to Paul's 
involvement in the community but also because these characteristics 
are perceivable to all. “You show that you are a letter of Christ" writes 
Paul in 2 Cor 3,3. It is this idea of open manifestation of the particular 
letter of Christ by the community, with the help of Paul's service, 
that seems to be the decisive factor in Paul's commendation. 

2 Cor 3,1-3 sets the tone for the entire passage (2 Cor 3,6 — 4,6) 
in which the terminology and concepts of 2 Cor 3,1-3 resonate, as 
is shown in the chart below. 


(1) The most explicit correspondence is the idea of recommenda- 
tion (v. 1) which is reiterated in 4,2 (ouvLotnp). 

(2) Both heart (kap6ta) and Spirit (mvedua) that are characteristic 
features of the letter of recommendation also figure in the broader 
context. The Spirit is particular for the new covenant (3,6), while 


? Cf. B. KUSCHNERUS, Die Gemeinde als Brief Christi. Die kommunikative 
Funktion der Metapher bei Paulus am Beispiel von 2 Kor 2-5 (FRLANT 197; 
Góttingen 2002) 150-166. 
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the heart appears to be the locus of conversion; the heart is either 
hindered by the veil (3,15) or is enlightened (4,6). 

(3) Paul's assistance with the delivery of the letter is expressed by 
the verb èLakovéw (3,3), which is rarely used by Paul specifically 
to indicate his ministry #. In this context, however, the verb ex- 
presses Paul's role of “go-between” in the communication between 
God and humans and, as such, ties in with the idea of his óuxkovta 
as expressed in 3,6.7.8.9 and 4,1. Paul's deliberate use of the noun 
dLekovog in 3,6 also matches the expression of Paul being a deliv- 
erer of the divine message ^. 

(4) Finally, the letter is “to be known and read by all” (3,2). This 
idea of openness is repeated in 3,12 (tappnota), 3,17 (€AevOepta), 
3,18 (CvakexaAvuuevo TPOOWT@) and 4,2. In order to visualize 
these interconnections, the above mentioned resonances are 
schematically presented in the chart below. 


2 Cor 3,1-3 


2 Cor 3,6 — 4,6 


2 Cor 3,1 

"Apyoueda TALV €xutoUc GUVLOTAVELV 
À un XpTKouev dig TLVEC GUOTATLK@V 
ETLOTOAGV 


7pix ipi & tay 


2 Cor 4,2 [...] GAAX TH pavepwoer tfi; 
&AnBelac ouvtotivovtec 

€xutoUc Trpoc THOU GUVELÖNOLV 
&vOpoxrov €voxriov. tod Oco0 


2 Cor 32 
À EMLOTOAN TLV uui cote, 
€yyeypogiuevm EV coc kapótec NLA, 


2 Cor 3,15 [...] kéAuuu er thv 
kapõiav KUTV Keltat 

2 Cor 4,6 dt 6 Geb 6 ei: €x okótouc 
doc Acquiper, dc Élu” 

ev wc kapdlaıg TCV [...] 


YLVWOKOLEV] KAL ivory vookopev] 
bro müvtov üvOpomov 


2 Cor 3,12: "Eyovtec oüv touavbtnr 
Amlön Tof Tappnoig ypwueda 

2 Cor 3:17 [...] ob de tò tvedua 
kuplov, &Aeudepla 

2 Cor 3:18 [...] Meic de mavreg dvaxe- 
KOAUUUÉVU TPOOUT 

2 Cor 4:2 [...] ààÀ& TH pavepwoer Th 
&AnBelac ouvtotivovtec 

EKUTOUS Trpoc THOU GUVELÖNOLV 
&vOpoxrov €voxriov tod Oco0 


5 W. BAIRD, “Letters of Recommendation. A Study of II Cor 3,1-3", JBL 


80 (1961) 166-172,169. 


^ JN. COLLINS, Diakonia. Re-interpreting the Ancient Sources (New York 


1990) 197-198, 204. 
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2 Cor 333 2 Cor 3, 14 [...] un wakadumrouevov 
ovepoüuevot ote év XPLOTE Katapyetta: 

OTL Cote ETLOTOAT) XpLotod 2 Cor 4A [...] tov dwtiopov tod 
elayyeAiov tfj; ôóčnç tod XpLotod, 
[...] 

2 Cor 4,5 ob yàp €xvxouc knpüooouer 
&AÀ "Inooüv XpLotov küptov, 
€xutoUc de SovAouc UAV ià Tnooüv 
2 Cor 4,6 [...] tfi; 60n¢ tod 0co0 ev 
npoownw [Inoobd] XpLotod. 


Sdrakovnbeion Lp’ Tar, 2 Cor 3,6 0c Kal ikdvwoev Tac 
ÖLakövoug karvig SrabrKn¢ [...] 

2 Cor 3,7 Et 6 h Stoxovie, tod Savio [...] 
2 Cor 3,8 Tg oùyi u&AAov  ôLakovix 
Tod mvevuatoc Eoraı Ev EN; 

2 Cor 39 & yàp tH öLakovig tfc 
kartaxploewc dota, TOAAD HA AOY Teproceter 
f] drakovia tf; ÔLKELOOU/NS 60m. 

2 Cor 4,1 Au totto, €yovcec thy ôLakoviar 
Taùtmv koc 

NAendruev, ovK eykokotuev 


€yyeypopiuevm OD pedavi 2 Cor 3,6 [...] kauvîg Sadnkng, où 

&AÀ& Tveati Beod ÇÕVTOG, ypduuatoc AA TVeluntoc: TO yup 
potu: Koktevver, TO de THETA TwotoLeì. 
2 Cor 3,8 Tag oby\ uóAAov f] Sakovia tod 
mvelpatoc tota év EN; 

2 Cor 3:17 de küptoc tò mveüu& &otıv- 
ov õe TO mvetuo. kuptov, cAeuGep(a.. 

2 Cor 3,18 [...]kaAdmep mo kuptou 
TVEULUTOG. 


où év mAativ ALOLVaLC Cf. 2 Cor 3,15.4,6 
GAN ev TAGELW Kapölaıg capxivatc. 


Because of the many linguistic and/or semantic links between 2 
Cor 3,1-3 and 2 Cor 3,6-18, it comes as no surprise that N.T. Wright 
connects Nuelg mvcec in v. 18 with the Corinthian community that 
is described in v. 2 #. This is legitimate since the subject of 3,18 is 


5 N.T. WRIGHT, “Reflected Glory. 2 Corinthians 3:18", The Glory of Christ 
in the New Testament. Studies in Christology. FS G.B. Caird (eds. L.D. HURST 
— N.T. WRIGHT) (Oxford 1987) 139-150. Wright published his article again in 
1991, without making many revisions to the central argumentation. 
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both open (&vakekaAvugevo TPOOWT@) and inspired by the Spirit 
(dTÒ kuptou mveduatoc) just as the letter of recommendation is 
open to all and written by the Spirit. 

Moreover, equating pel avreg with the Corinthian commu- 
nity that is Paul's overt letter of recommendation explains, accord- 
ing to Wright, the mirror image in v. 18. 


[T]he ‘mirror’ in which Christians see reflected the glory of the 
Lord is not, in this passage at any rate, the gospel itself, nor even 
Jesus Christ. It is one another. [... T]hose who belong to the new 
covenant are being changed by the Spirit into the glory of the Lord: 
when they come face to face with one another they are beholding, 
as in a mirror, the glory itself *6. 


In his reading of 2 Cor 3,18 Wright seems to discern two move- 
ments. First, the adherents of the new covenant are being changed 
into 66&a, which is reflected on their countenance. Second, when 
encountering each other face-to-face, they behold the glory on each 
other's unveiled faces. One could ask ifkatottpiCopar really ex- 
presses both reflecting * and beholding. It is certainly true, as 
Wright indicates *, that 2 Cor 3,1-3 as well as 2 Cor 3,18 express 
in their own way the idea that Paul's ministry is driven by the Spirit 
and hence operates with boldness. The idea, however, that Chris- 
tians should look at each other to discover the true nature of this 
ministry is neither present in vv. 1-3 nor explicit in v. 18. 

The major problem with Wright's argumentation is his construction 
of the connection between katottpılönevoL and petauoppovueda 
in v. 18. According to Wright, it is the work of the Spirit in the 
hearts of the believers that engenders the transformation into a glo- 
rious letter of recommendation. But then he introduces an addi- 
tional mediation: it is by looking at fellow Christians who are 
reflecting the Spirit as in a mirror that one changes into the same 
image that is made by the Spirit. Wright does not really explain the 
need for this extra mediation *. One could ask, therefore, what this 


46 WRIGHT, “Glory”, 145. 

47 Wright himself gives credit to the possibility that the meaning “to reflect" 
is the adequate translation but does not deem it plausible. WRIGHT, “Reflected 
Glory”, 145. 

^5 WRIGHT, “Glory”, 143. 

? Ibid., 146-147. 
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enhancement of the transformation by mirror vision contributes to 
the transformation of all Christians that is already caused by the 
Spirit. This would moreover mean that kutontp Cour indicates 
both an implicit moment of reflection and an explicit moment of 
beholding, which from a semantic point of view is not really con- 
vincing. We propose, therefore, to tip the scale 1n the direction of 
the translation “to reflect”. The influence of the general theme of 
the letter of recommendation on 2 Cor 3,18 is an important reason 
to do this. 

F. Long claims that this key notion of commendation is reflected 
in the rhetoric Paul is using in 2 Corinthians. It is an incarnational 
rhetoric. Long's interpretation is of particular interest for our own 
understanding of 2 Cor 3,18. 


Paul's rhetoric fundamentally is incarnational rhetoric. [...] Christ 
is incarnated through Paul in his speech (13.3; cf. 2.17; 12.19). 
Paul is the aroma of Christ (2.15). Paul embodies simultaneously 
the sufferings (1.5-6; 4.10) and life (4.10-11) of Christ. Paul re- 
flects the new covenant glory (3.12-13) and reminds the Corinthi- 
ans that all in Christ are being transformed into this glory more 
and more, whereby they reflect the very face of Christ (3.18) °°. 


As is evident from this quote, Long favours the translation “to 
reflect as a mirror". His particular choice for this translation is 
rooted in his reading of 2 Cor 3,18 in line with the concept of an 
incarnational rhetoric. Indeed, as shown above, the idea of recom- 
mendation is firmly rooted in the immediate literary context (2 Cor 
3,1-18). This ties in with the whole of 2 Corinthians, in which Paul 
seems to be particularly preoccupied with the way in which he pro- 
claims his message, rather than with giving the Corinthians specific 
guidelines on the knowledge of God. It is because Paul authenti- 
cally embodies Christ by reflecting His glory that the Corinthians 
also get a chance to become imitators of Christ while being trans- 
formed into glory, and thus are able to become one of the “Christ- 
centered communities" ?!. 


? EJ. LONG, Ancient Rhetoric and Paul Apology. The Compositional 
Unity of 2 Corinthians (SNTS MS 131; Cambridge 2004) 240-241. The em- 
phasis is his. 

5! Lona, Rhetoric, 241. 
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In order to sustain the claim that ‘to reflect’ is the most plausible 
translation for this particular context two additional problems have 
to be dealt with. On the one hand, one has to decide what the precise 
connection between this reflecting and the process of transforma- 
tion exactly is, and why the participle is best understood as modal. 
On the other hand, one has to explain why it is said that all Chris- 
tians reflect as a mirror and not that all Christians see as in a mirror 
what Paul, the minister, reflects. We will offer a proposal in the 
third section. For now, we want to draw attention to the following 
arguments that are based on the literary context of 2 Corinthians 3 
and the broader literary context. 

For the first argument, we once again start from Dupont's influ- 
ential article on 2 Cor 3,18. With regard to the understanding of 
transformation in 2 Cor 3,18, Dupont does not have a ready-made 
answer. He only indicates the result of this metamorphosis: it is 
gradually becoming identical to the shape of Christ, the image of 
God (thv abrnv eiköva v. 18). The facial manifestation of glory 
is evidence for this process of transformation **, because Christians 
who reflect God's glory on their faces resemble Christ whose coun- 
tenance also shone with glory (cf. 2 Cor 4,6). Dupont is less specific 
as to what constitutes the origin of this transformation. He vaguely 
refers to a “puissance divine" that sets this metamorphosis in mo- 
tion *. Later publications fleshed out this vague notion of a divine 
influence. Both K. Prümm and J. Fitzmyer assume that the meta- 
morphosis is influenced by the divine glory °*. According to W.C. 
van Unnik, it is the Spirit that enlightens the faces °°. 

This shows us that it is important to take the comparative clause 
KabaTEp &TO Kuplov mveUpnacoc into account, which describes 
the cause of the metamorphosis °°; it is the Lord who is the Spirit 


? According to Dautzenberg, for example, the radiance on Moses' face 
was a typical sign of his transformation: DAUTZENBERG, "Beziehung", 233. 

5 DUPONT, “Chrétien”, 403-405, 406-407. 

5 PRÜMM, Diakonia, I, 178; and FITZMYER, “Glory”, 74. 

55 VAN UNNIK, “Unveiled”, 169. Cf. Earlier CORSSEN, “Paulus”, 10; A. 
SCHLATTER, Paulus der Bote Jesu. Eine Deutung seiner Briefe an die Korinther 
(Stuttgart 41969) 519-521, and later J.D.G. DUNN, Christology in the Making. 
An Inquiry into the Origins of the Doctrine of the Incarnation (London 1980) 
145; NAYAK, “Meaning”, 43-44. 

5 See above n.11. 
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that brings about transformation °’ as is also the case with the meta- 
morphosis described in Rom 12,2 58. As we indicated above, the 
Spirit is prominently present in 2 Corinthians 3. The Spirit is not 
only the alternative “ink” that is used to write the letter of recom- 
mendation (3,3); the Spirit is also the defining characteristic of the 
new covenant (3,6) and is above all the factor that brings about 
openness (3,17). According to E. Wong, “the Spirit is the unveiler” ?. 
According to her, this is evident from 2 Cor 3,17 which identi- 
fies the Spirit with freedom and which, because of its link with 2 
Cor 3,16, refers to the freedom which is involved in the act of un- 
veiling (mepıaıpeitaL tO kaAvupa 2 Cor 3,16) 9. 2 Cor 3,2b exem- 
plifies the idea of openness by the letter of recommendation that is 
“to be known and read by all”. In 2 Cor 3,18 this idea of free open- 
ness is described by the unveiled face. But there is more to say 
about the action of the Spirit. The participle ka compu ópevor ex- 
plains what all inspired Christians are able to do with their unveiled 
face. They are, as it were, embodying an open letter of recommen- 
dation with their unveiled faces. Set within the broader literary con- 
text of 2 Cor 3,18, the participle thus describes the kind of 
transformation that is going on after this metamorphosis has been 
set in motion by the Spirit, as van Unnik pointed out ?'. F. Back 
mentions a similar process that is described in the Jewish literature 
contemporary to Paul €. So it seems that the subject of v. 18 is 
being transformed as he/she is reflecting the 66Ëx as a mirror. As 
such, katottpLiouevot is best understood as a modal participle, 
indicating the way in which the action of the main verb proceeds. 
If this is indeed the case, Paul might be influenced here, as Fitzmyer 
indicates, by an existing tradition in Qumran literature on the divine 
illumination of the face of the Teacher of Righteousness 9. Of 
course, the literary context of 2 Cor 3,18 determines whether this 


>’ F, BACK, Verwandlung durch Offenbarung bei Paulus. Eine religions- 
geschichtliche-exegetische Untersuchung zu 2 Kor 2,14 — 4,6 (WUNT II, 153; 
Tübingen 2002) 128-155; THRALL, Second Epistle, 288. 

58 C, CRANFIELD, The Epistle to the Romans (ICC; Edinburgh 1979) II, 607. 

5 WONG, “Lord”, 70. 

60 [bid., 63-64. 

9! VAN UNNIK, “Unveiled”, 169. 

$ BACK, Verwandlung durch Offenbarung bei Paulus, 24-38. E.g., PHILO, 
De Virtutibus $ 217 on the conversion of Abraham. 

$ FITZMYER, "Glory", 74-78. 
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parallel is indeed appropriate. Contextual arguments will be pro- 
vided in a third and last section. 

Second, for the interpretation of Nueig mevteG in relation to 
KaTOTTp LCOpevoL it is important to keep in mind that throughout the 
Pauline corpus there is always some kind of reciprocity involved or 
aimed at in the relationship between Christ, his envoy Paul, and the 
Christian community. In this regard, M. Hooker speaks of “inter- 
change" between Christ, Paul and his community. Just as Paul is im- 
itating Christ in his ministry, she says, the Christians are exhorted to 
follow his example and to become like Christ as well, by living a 
morally just life %. It is the same as saying that the community itself 
must work for its own salvation (cf. Phil 2,12), and it is precisely 
Phil 2,12 that enlightens our understanding of the kind of reciprocity 
that is asked from the Corinthian community. It is initiated by God, 
as it is God who is at work amongst them (Phil 2,13), and it has to be 
completed in the daily life of the community 9. All this shows that 
the letters of Paul generally assign an active role to the community, 
in co-operation with Paul, Christ and God. 

This mutuality does not imply that the community is or will ever 
be on the same level as Christ. The interaction of mueîg Tüvtec with 
the divine öö£e in 2 Cor 3,18 is, after all, described as a gradual process 
in which the community is never completely identified with Christ. 
The community only reflects the 60&« indirectly as a mirror. T. Nick- 
las reminds us ofthe subtle distinction that is introduced by the mirror 
imagery: “Christus als Bild Gottes tragt Gottes Herrlichkeit an sich, 
seine Anhänger wiederum reflektieren diese aufgrund ihrer Chris- 
tusbeziehung wie ein Spiegel, lassen sie — unverhüllt und doch im 
Ansatz — an sich selbst erkennen und werden in einem Transforma- 
tionsprozess mehr und mehr zum Bild Gottes verwandelt" ©. 

A further solution to both problems can be found by approaching 
2 Cor 3,18 as a vital link in the whole of 2 Cor 2,14 — 4,15. After 
all, 2 Cor 3,18 does not only elaborate the idea of the letter of re- 
commendation that is so explicitly spelled out in 2 Cor 3,1-3, but 
also introduces the main topic of 2 Corinthians 4. In other words, 
2 Cor 3,18 is not only the climax of 2 Corinthians 3, as Wright in- 
dicates, but it also looks ahead to the next chapter, 2 Corinthians 4. 


6 M. HOOKER, “Interchange in Christ and Ethics", JSNT 25 (1985) 3-17. 
65 J. REUMANN, Philippians (New Haven, CT 2008) 408-411. 
66 NICKLAS, “Herrlichkeit”, 256. 
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III. Looking Ahead: 2 Cor 3,18 as a Preview of 2 Corinthians 4 


On the basis of an exegesis of 2 Corinthians 4, this last part of 
our study introduces additional arguments for the translation “to 
reflect as a mirror". These arguments clarify at the same time why 
a transformation through mirror vision is not intended by Paul, and 
how Paul, alternatively, does in fact connect the mirror imagery to 
the central theme of transformation in 2 Cor 3,18. Moreover, the 
arguments explain in which way not only Paul but all Christians 
are involved in this transformation process. 

The importance of 2 Corinthians 4 for the understanding of 2 Cor 
3,18 is neglected in past research, although 2 Cor 4,1-6 is generally 
considered as the conclusion of the first part of Paul's apology (2 
Cor 2,14 — 4,6). According to J. Lambrecht, 2 Cor 4,1-6 forms an 
inclusio with 2 Cor 2,14 — 3,6, since in these verses Paul once again 
recommends himself to the Corinthians (ouvLoravw v. 2). In this 
article, however, we also discuss 2 Cor 4,7-18. In our opinion 2 Cor 
4,1-6 constitutes the bridge between 2 Cor 3,18, which mentions the 
facial manifestation of divine glory of all Christians, and 2 Cor 4,7- 
15, which deals with the bodily manifestation of Christ's resurrected 
life. Although 2 Cor 4,16-18 marks a new part, it nonetheless also 
brings the foregoing text unit to a close by indicating how the mani- 
festation of God's glory and Christ's life has to be perceived. 

Before we bring the other parts of 2 Corinthians 4 into the discus- 
sion (vv. 7-15 and vv. 16-18), we will first concentrate on 2 Cor 4,1- 
6 that is closest to 2 Cor 3,18 as regards content. This text unit 
elaborates two central themes of 2 Corinthians 3. On the one hand, it 
brings the èdta-theme to its culmination $5, and, on the other hand, it 
concludes the theme of the shining face 9. Next there are a couple of 
cross-references between 4,3 and 3,13-16 (kaAUTtw /keAvupa), 4,4 
and 3,14 (von), and between 4,6 and 3,2-3.15 (kapòla) ? that all 
reinforce the connection between 2 Corinthians 3 and 2 Cor 4,1-6. 


67 J, LAMBRECHT, “Structure and Line of Thought in 2 Cor 2,14 — 4,6", Bib 
64 (1983) 243-254. 

68 G. DAUTZENBERG, "Überlegungen zur Exegese und Theologie von 2 Kor 
4,1-6", Bib 82 (2001) 325-344, 326; SCHWINDT, Gesichte, 242. 

9 M.M. GRUBER, Herrlichkeit in Schwachheit. Eine Auslegung der Apologie 
des Zweiten Korintherbriefs 2 Kor 2,14 — 6,13 (FzB 89; Würzburg 1998) 298. 

7? KUSCHNERUS, Gemeinde, 205-206. 
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Central to 2 Cor 4,1-6 is Paul's ministry, which is carried out in 
all honesty and openness (vv. 1-2; cf. 3,12-13 7), but the content 
of which remains imperceptible for the blinded unbelievers for 
whom the light of the gospel is veiled (vv. 3-4; cf. 3,14-15 7?). Paul 
further clarifies that his ministry bears upon Jesus Christ, because 
of whom he is a servant of the Corinthian community (v. 5). The 
last verse of the unit emphasizes that God is the source of Paul's 
enlightened knowledge that has brought Paul to understand that 
God's glory is present in the face of Jesus Christ. It is this insight 
that Paul communicates to the Corinthians (v. 6; cf. 3,18 7). 

Especially verses 4 and 6 clarify our suggested reading of 2 Cor 
3,18. Verse 4 discloses that God's glory has become perceptible in 
Christ, who is God's material image ". According to R. Schwindt, 
the combination of 60&« with the noun eikwv in this verse is in keep- 
ing with the double meaning of the Old Testament 7123 / ö0&« “der 
sowohl die Epiphaniemächtigkeit Gottes als auch die Pracht und 
Gewichtigkeit des Menschen bezeichnete" ”. This implies that all 
human beings, who are made into God's image (Gen 1,26), are not 
only enabled to perceive God's glory in Christ but will eventually, 
as images of God, share in this glory "5. In our opinion 2 Cor 3,18 
explicitly refers to this display of glory by all believers. Verse 6 fur- 
ther elaborates this idea by referring to Paul's divine illumination of 
the heart that has made Paul into someone who can spread this en- 
lightening knowledge himself. “Gott erleuchtet das Herz des Apos- 
tels und bringt ihn damit selbst zum Leuchten" 77. According to J. 
Fitzmyer, this verse describes the motif of the illumination of the 
heart or the face with divine ö0£« that was known in Qumranic 
sources ”®. Although there is a lot of terminology present in 2 
Cor 4,6 that refers to light (bc, Ato, dwrLouög), these terms 
express the illumination of Paul by God (passive) rather than 


7! GRUBER, Herrlichkeit, 287. 

72 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

74 Ibid., 293. 

75 SCHWINDT, Gesichte, 267. 

76 Ibid. 

77 SCHWINDT, Gesichte, 248. 

7$ FITZMYER, “Glory”, 74-78. The illumination of the heart is described in 
1QS 2:3: *may he (God) illumine your heart [...] with the insight of life", 78. 
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Paul's vision of God's 66Ëa (active). In our opinion, 2 Cor 3,18 
describes a similar inner transformation that results in the shin- 
ing face of all Christians. 

As we have mentioned earlier, also Dupont noticed the corres- 
pondence between 2 Cor 3,18 and 4,6. According to him, in 3,18 
all Christians are described as being changed in the image of Christ 
as they are reflecting the glory of God on their own faces. In this 
they resemble Christ who is, according to 4,6, said to be radiating 
God's glory on his own face ”. There is, however, some discussion 
on how to interpret Tpd0wTov in v. 6. The majority reads it as re- 
ferring to Christ's face *, but Gruber has pointed out that, in v.6, it 
is an indefinite noun, which describes just a face of Christ. She 
therefore thinks that the face in v. 6 could equally well refer to 
Paul's face that shows the divine glory in a similar way as Christ 
does and whose face is therefore just like “a face of Christ” 8!. The 
indefinite noun Tpd0wTOV in v. 6 thus sustains the idea of a shared 
manifestation of glory by Paul and the Corinthians in 2 Cor 3,18. 
Nevertheless, in v. 6 TP6OWToV is explicitly qualified by its resem- 
blance to Christ's face, which is presented as the standard for other 
facial manifestations. The mention of 614 "InooQv in v. 5 moreover 
links this part with 2 Cor 4,10-11 that deals with the earthly Jesus 9. 
This makes it likely that the face in v. 6 already refers to that of the 
suffering Christ *, rather than to the exalted Christ **. 

The theme of the shining face is concluded in 2 Cor 4,6 and 
flows over into the motif of the bodily manifestation of the life of 
Jesus in 2 Cor 4,7-15. The words tov Onoaupov todtov in v. 7 refer 
back to Paul's ministry that is discussed in 2 Cor 4,1-6 9. This trea- 
sure is remarkably kept inside clay jars, a container that figuratively 


? See above n. 35. 

80 DAUTZENBERG, “Uberlegung”, 331; KUSCHNERUS, Gemeinde, 233; 
SCHWINDT, Gesichte, 248. 

5! GRUBER, Herrlichkeit, 295. 

82 J. LAMBRECHT, Second Corinthians (Sacra Pagina; Collegeville, MN 
1999) 66. 

8 Cf. KUSCHNERUS, Gemeinde, 233. 

84 DAUTZENBERG, “Überlegungen”, 331. 

85 LAMBRECHT, Second Corinthians, 71; KUSCHNERUS, Gemeinde, 238; K.Y. 
Lim, The Sufferings of Christ Are Abundant in Us (2 Corinthians 1.5). A Nar- 
rative Dynamics Investigation of Paul's Suffering in 2 Corinthians (Library 
of New Testament Studies; London 2009) 101. 
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refers to the apostle's fragile body 8°. The body (oa) is central to 
vv. 10-11 8’ and remains a prominent motif until 2 Cor 5,8 88. In Paul's 
body both the dying of Jesus is carried and the life of Jesus is mani- 
fested (v. 10). The interrelation of mortality (ev tH Ount capxi Hô) 
and life in the body (iva kai ñ Con tod "Inoo0 pavepw@fj) is most 
clearly expressed in v. 11. On the basis of this, one can infer that life 
and death are present at the same time °°. J. Lambrecht cautions 
against a literal reading of this paradox. Paul does not say here that 
death equals life. He says that God's power and Jesus' life are re- 
vealed in the midst of mortality and weakness. It is the discernment 
of this power of life, which eventually negates death, that counts for 
Paul. Suffering is not used as an instrument to attain this °°, So, by 
the somatic identification of his weak and perishable body with the 
dying and rising of Christ, Paul presents himself in vv. 10-11 as 
Christ's “epiphanic envoy [ ... H]is own self, his own body, is the 
repository of the Christ whom he proclaims” ?!. 

Contrary to vv. 1-6 that were restricted to Paul's role as minister, 
vv. 7-15 also include the Corinthians. The mortifying suffering that 
is at work in Paul is for the benefit of the community's life (v. 12). 
Paul believes that the community will rise together with him (v. 14). 
The aim of all this is to increase grace and thanksgiving amongst 
the community members, to the glory of God (v. 15). According to 
Lim, “[f]or Paul [...] the story of Jesus is the narrative of which be- 
lievers became an integral part and through which the community 


36 F.J. MATERA, "Apostolic Suffering and Resurrection Faith. Distinguish- 
ing between Appearance and Reality (2 Cor 4,7 — 5,10)", Resurrection in the 
New Testament (eds. R. BIERINGER — V. KOPERSKI — B. LATAIRE) (BETL 165; 
Leuven 2002) 387-405, 396. 

87 LAMBRECHT, Second Corinthians, 71. 

88 J. LAMBRECHT, “Brief Anthropological Reflections (2 Corinthians 4,6 — 
5,10)", Understanding What One Reads (ANL 46; Leuven 2003) 218-225, 224. 

89 GRUBER, Herrlichkeit, 322; KUSCHNERUS, Gemeinde, 247. 

°° J, LAMBRECHT, “The Nekrösis of Jesus. Ministry and Suffering in 2 Cor 
4,7-15”, Studies in Second Corinthians (eds. R. BIERINGER — J. LAMBRECHT) 
(BETL 112; Leuven 1994) 309-333, 320. Contra E. GUTTGEMANS, Der lei- 
dende Apostel und sein Herr. Studien zur religiósen Propaganda in der Spát- 
antike (FRLANT 90; Góttingen 1966) 100. 

?! M.M. MITCHELL, “Epiphanic Evolutions in Earliest Christianity", Illinois 
Classical Studies 29 (2004) 183-204. 
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of cruciformity is formed" °”. Bearing in mind Lambrecht's remark 
on the paradox in vv. 7-15, this cruciformity is in reality a sharing 
in the life of Jesus, rather than only an imitation of his death. This 
is why Gruber can speak about an interaction between the apostle 
Paul and the community “wobei in 4,15 insbesondere der ‘Riick- 
flusss’ des Heils von der Gemeinde zum Apostel ausgedrückt wird” ”. 
This interaction reminds us, moreover, of the dynamics that are ex- 
pressed in 2 Cor 3,1-3. The kind of proclamation that is described 
in 2 Corinthians 4 is thus embodied in its truest sense, in that it in- 
corporates all Christians into Paul's embodied preaching *. 

2 Cor 4,7-15 supports our exegesis of 3,18 in two respects. First, 
it teaches us in what way the face functions as a mirror of the divine 
glory. Vv. 7, 10-11 emphasize the paradoxical revelation of life in 
a mortal body. Life appears in the midst of weakness, just as the 
face is the imperfect medium that nonetheless reflects God's glory 
as in a mirror. Second, the reciprocity between Paul and his commu- 
nity that is expressed in v. 12 and v. 15 confirms that eic Tüvtec 
in 2 Cor 3,18 has to be understood in an inclusive sense. As a result 
of Paul's ministry, life is at work both in Paul and the community 
(4,12). Also the reflection of glory on the faces of Paul and the 
Corinthians is a sign of Paul's capability as a minister (3,18). Like 
the apostle Paul, all Christians are to become “Spiegelbilder der 
Doxa Gottes in Christus" *. 

Although the last part of 2 Corinthians 4 (vv. 16-18) constitute 
the first part of a new text unit (4,16 — 5,10) ”, on the level of con- 
tent these verses nonetheless provide us with a hermeneutical key 


2 Lim, Sufferings, 121. 

9 GRUBER, Herrlichkeit in Schwachheit, 324. 

?! See D.A. Kurek-Chomycz's understanding of Paul's proclamation as a 
performance. We expand this particular imagery to all members of the 
Corinthian community who are also involved as actors in this divine play. 
D.A. KUREK-CHOMYCZ, “Performing the Passion, Embodying Proclamation. 
The Story of Jesus” Passion in the Pauline Letters?", Gospel Images of Jesus 
Christ in Church Tradition and Biblical Scholarship (eds. C. KARAKOLIS — K.- 
W. NIEBUHR — S. ROGALSKY) (WUNT 288; Tübingen 2012) 373-402, 399. 

?5 S. LORENZEN, Das paulinische Eikon-Konzept. Semantische Analysen 
zur Sapientia Salomonis, zu Philo und den Paulusbriefen (WUNT 2.250; 
Tübingen 2008) 236. 

?6 LAMBRECHT, Second Corinthians, 86. 
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for the understanding of the apology as a whole (2,14 — 7,4) ?". Its 
subject matter moreover supports our exegesis of 2 Cor 3,18. In v. 
16 the distinction between life and death (4,7-15) is paralleled with 
the difference between the inside and the outside, which in itself is 
based on the image of the treasure inside clay jars (v. 7) ®. The in- 
ward renewal (v. 16) corresponds to the transformation that is de- 
scribed in 3,18 ? and to Rom 12,2 which describes the metamorphosis 
(eranopböw, cf. 2 Cor 3,18) of the voüc as an d&vaKkatvwos (cf. 
àvakarvów in 2 Cor 4,16) !%, The inner self in v. 16 moreover does 
not refer to just anybody, but refers instead to the inner state of 
mind of the believing Christians in whose inner being God's power 
is at work !?!, since Nuov in v. 16 refers to all Christians !°. 

In v. 17 the distinction between life and death is paralleled with 
the contrast between the light, momentary suffering and the heavy, 
eternal glory. The glory which is mentioned here is not only the 
same as in 3,18 !® but is parallel to Jesus’ life that is manifested in 
the body (vv. 10-12). The materiality of this 66& is moreover 
stressed in v. 17 by its reference to ß&pog, which in turn ties in with 
the semantic nuance of weight associated with the Hebrew 1125 1%. 

V. 18 completes the argumentation of 2 Corinthians 3-4 by ex- 
plaining how the inward renewal can be perceived. In the present, 
the presence of life and the growth of glory in the inner person can 
only be experienced by contemplating the invisible !°. Kuschnerus 
connects this new way of perceiving with the coming to belief with 
the help of the Spirit of the new covenant !°°. In this instance a 


97 GRUBER, Herrlichkeit, 325-326; MATERA, “Apostolic Suffering”, 399. 

°8 LAMBRECHT, Second Corinthians, 81; KUSCHNERUS, Gemeinde, 269. 
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cross-reference can be made with the blind unbelievers (vv. 3-4) 
and the Israelites with a veiled heart (2 Cor 3,13-15). Only those 
who are able to look beyond the visible can perceive the traces of 
the inward renewal of a person who gradually reflects as a mirror 
the divine glory in a weak body. 

Finally, 2 Cor 4,16-18 clarifies our understanding of 2 Cor 3,18 
in two ways. First, it affirms that transformation is a process of in- 
ward renewal (v. 16) that gradually leads to the acquisition of ever- 
lasting glory (v. 17). Second, it teaches that one has to see beyond 
the visible in order to perceive this õóčæ. Until one is able to “see 
face to face" in the future (1 Cor 13,12; cf. 2 Cor 5,7), the glory on 
the face can only be discerned indirectly, as if it were seen “in a 
mirror dimly" (1 Cor 13,12). This is precisely what a mirror does. 
As a visible optical instrument it does not so much refer to itself as 
an object, but it refers rather to the object that exists outside itself 
and is reflected on its polished surface. Even a blurred mirror in 
the end directs the attention away from the bronze disk, of which 
mirrors usually consisted, to the particular image it shows on its 
surface. 


IV. Conclusion. Christians as Mirrors of Christ 


Reading 2 Cor 3,18 as the culmination point of 2 Corinthians 3 
and as the anticipation of the central theme in 2 Corinthians 4 demon- 
strates that “to reflect as a mirror” is the more appropriate translation 
of katontpičoua.. We summarise our argumentation below. 

We started with the philological arguments that can sustain this 
translation. We agreed with G. Dautzenberg in saying that the men- 
tion of katomtpiCouaL in Philo's Legum allegoriae III, 101 does 
not exclude the possible translation *to reflect'. We think that frag- 
ment 109a of the Oxyrinchus papyri referring to Empedocles' op- 
tical theory further upholds this option. 

Next we endorsed J. Dupont's arguments. The claim that 2 Cor 
3,18 describes all Christians who reflect as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord on their own faces was further sustained by referring to the 
broader literary context. Indeed, the translation “to reflect as a mirror” 
is seamlessly attuned to the flow of thought in 2 Corinthians 3-4. 

2 Cor 3,1-3 metaphorically characterizes the Corinthian com- 
munity as Paul's overt letter of recommendation. We have argued 
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that the meaning of this particular metaphor is developed along the 
lines of other figures of speech throughout 2 Cor 3,7-18 and reaches 
its climax in v. 18. When included under the new covenant, all 
Christians represent collectively what Moses represented individu- 
ally under the old covenant. On their faces, they all bear the traces 
of their encounter with the “Lord who is the Spirit” (2 Cor 3,17) as 
they are being transformed. They all are Paul’s letter “to be known 
and read by all” (2 Cor 3,2). 

2 Cor 4,1-6 further clarifies how this particular manifestation of 
glory is framed in a specifically Christian perspective. Jesus is the 
image of God who manifests God’s glory in his face and is the 
model for all Christians that are mentioned in 2 Cor 3,18. 

2 Cor 4,1-6 has yet another role to play in that it connects 2 Cor 
3,18 — 4,6, containing the idea of a facial manifestation of divine 
glory, with 2 Cor 4,7-15 on the bodily manifestation of Christ’s re- 
surrection life as a “treasure in clay jars” (2 Cor 4,7). The mirror 
imagery fits with the paradox that is present in these verses con- 
cerning Christ's life that is manifested in the apostle's weak body 
(2 Cor 4,7-15). Just as Paul seemingly indirectly shows power 
through weakness, so do all Christians manifest the divine glory 
indirectly through the mediation of their faces that are mirrors. This 
glory is perceived by looking beyond the visible. 

By taking into account the whole of 2 Corinthians 3-4 for our 
exegesis of the verse we proposed a solution for two alleged prob- 
lems surrounding the option for the translation “to reflect as a mir- 
ror". How is it possible that all Christians reflect this glory on their 
own faces? And how is this reflecting related to the transformation 
expressed by the main verb of 2 Cor 3,18? 

The answer to the first question is to be found in 2 Cor 4,12.15. 
These verses express the affinity between Paul, the minister, and 
the addressees of his ministry. As a variation of the theme of the 
recommendation letter, Paul says in 2 Cor 4,12.15 that his procla- 
mation is for the sake of the Christian community in Corinth, so 
that it can embody Christ's life, just as Paul himself carries Christ's 
life (and death) in his own body. This indirectly clarifies why Mueîg 
mavtec is used in 2 Cor 3,18. All Christians including Paul in the 
end share the same kind of bodily manifestation. With their faces, 
they all reflect the same divine glory as a mirror. 

2 Cor 4,7-15.16-18 provides an answer to the second question 
because it testifies to the ambivalent status of the visual for Paul. 
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After 2 Cor 4,1-6 introduced the idea of illumination of the heart, 
2 Cor 4,16 additionally states that this transformation happens by 
means of a renewal of the inward person. 2 Cor 4,18 teaches us that 
the signs of this transformation can only be perceived by looking 
beyond the visible. Again, the metaphor of the mirror seems apt to 
describe the form of this inner transformation. According to this 
metaphor, one has, as it were, to look beyond the reflection in the 
mirror in order to discover the true source and nature of this divine 
glory. The idea of a transforming mirror-vision is thus entirely 
strange to 2 Corinthians 3-4. 

On account of the above mentioned arguments, we conclude that 
2 Cor 3,18 does not say that Christians are gazing at a mirror. It de- 
scribes how all Christians, including Paul, reflect the divine glory 
on their faces as a result of their own inner transformation effected 
by the Spirit. Just as Christ reflected the glory of God on his coun- 
tenance, all Christians reflect this glory on theirs. 
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SUMMARY 


This contribution investigates the translation of the hapax legomenon 
Karomtpılönevor in 2 Cor 3,18; in addition to philological and religion- 
historical arguments, in particular the article takes into account the 
broader literary context (2 Corinthians 3-4). The main theme of that con- 
text, embodied proclamation, turns out to be an important justification of 
the translation “to reflect as a mirror”. Especially the link between 2 Cor 
3,18 and the whole of 2 Corinthians 4, which describes Paul's somatic 
identification with and manifestation of Christ, results in understanding 
2 Cor 3,18 as describing the unveiled face that reflects the divine glory 
as a mirror. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


L’interpretazione di Siracide‘!-‘8 24,6a 


All’inizio del suo discorso in Siracide 24, la Sapienza personificata 
dice, secondo la versione VL-Vg: 


?89 Ego ex ore Altissimi prodivi 

primogenita ante omnem creaturam 
Ego in caelis feci ut oriretur lumen indeficiens 
G9» et sicut nebula texi omnem terram. 


6 


I due stichi 5b e 6a sono aggiunti al testo greco breve del Siracide. 
Qui mi soffermerò sullo stico 6a: “Io nei cieli ho fatto che sorga la luce 
che non tramonta” !. 

Finora l'unica interpretazione un po’ consistente di Sir'!-‘8 24, 6a è stata 
quella di Conleth Kearns, nella sua tesi dal titolo The Expanded Text of Ec- 
clesiasticus, del 1951, finalmente stampata da Pancratius C. Beentjes nel 
2010 ?. Secondo Kearns, il testo di quest'aggiunta latina, che recita: ego in 
caelis feci ut oriretur lumen indeficiens, si riferisce alla luce che illuminerà 
i giusti dopo la loro morte, ciò che spiega l'altra aggiunta latina di Sirve 
24,45 nel suo terzo stico, con le parole illuminabo sperantes in Domino. Per 
suffragare la sua interpretazione, Kearns cita numerosi testi apocrifi che of- 
frono proprio questa idea del ruolo della luce. Già nel 1999 mi ero mostrato 
dubbioso riguardo a questa interpretazione ?. Oggi ne propongo un'altra. 

Nei libri postesilici dell' Antico Testamento, troviamo almeno quattro 
testi che considerano la tórá come luce ^. Cito i principali: 


! Cf. W. THIELE, Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) (Vetus Latina 11/2; Freiburg 
1987) 674-676. 

? C. KEARNS, The Expanded Text of Ecclesiasticus. Its Teaching on the 
Future Life as a Clue to Its Origin (ed. P.C. BEENTJES) (DCLS 11; Berlin 
2010) 163, 168-170. Seguono l'interpretazione offerta da Kearns G.L. PRATO, 
*La lumiére interpréte de la Sagesse dans la tradition textuelle de Ben Sira", 
La Sagesse de l'Ancien Testament (éd. M. GILBERT) (BETL 51; Leuven ?1990) 
317-346, spec. 338, e Th. LEGRAND, “La version latine de Ben Sira: État de 
la question. Essai de classement thématique des * Additions", The Texts and 
Versions of the Book of Ben Sira (eds. J.-S. REv — J. JOOSTEN) (JSJS 150; Lei- 
den 2011) 214-234, spec. 228. 

? M. GILBERT, “Les additions grecques et latines à Sir 24", Lectures et re- 
lectures de la Bible. Festschrift Pierre-Maurice Bogaert (éds. J.-M. AUWERS 
— A. WENIN) (BETL 144; Leuven 1999) 195-207, spéc. 202. 

^ Cf. G. VERMES, “The Torah as a Light", VT 8 (1958) 436-438. 
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— Sal 119(118),105: “Una lampada sui miei passi la tua parola / una 
luce sulla mia strada". 

— Pr 6,23: “Il precetto è una lampada / e la tórá una luce". 

— Bar 4, 1: (la via verso la Sapienza) “è il nomos che sussiste per sem- 
pre. / Chi lo custodisce vivrà / chi l'abbandona morirà. Ritorna, Israele, 
accoglilo, / cammina verso lo splendore alla sua luce". 

— Sap 18,4: (1 tuoi figli) "per 1 quali doveva essere data al mondo la 
luce incorruttibile del nomos”. 


Su quest'ultimo testo, Luca Mazzinghi ha scritto un commento molto 
accurato, dove, analizzando un gran numero di testi analoghi, insiste sulla 
dimensione escatologica e universale del brano ?. 

Nel giudaismo antico, ci sono anche tradizioni diverse °. La più co- 
mune è quella che parla della “luce della tórá", completamente ignorata 
da Kearns. Qui posso indicare alcuni testi, parecchi di essi già segnalati 
da Luca Mazzinghi: 


— Test. Levi, 14,4: “la luce del nomos che vi è stato dato per illuminare 
ogni uomo". 

— Lib. Ant. Bibl., 23,10: “Ho dato a loro la mia tórá e li ho illuminati, 
affinché, praticandola, abbiano la vita" ?. 

— Lib. Ant. Bibl., 33,3: *Adesso dunque, figli miei, obbedite alla mia 
voce: fin quando avrete il tempo di vivere e la luce della tora, rendete 
dritti i vostri cammini”. 

— Paralipomeni di Geremia, 6,9[12]: “Tu che sei la nostra forza, o 
Dio, nostro Signore, invoco la preziosa luce che esce dalla tua bocca”. 
— Targum di Isaia 2,5: “Quelli della casa di Giacobbe diranno: ‘Venite 
e camminiamo nell' insegnamento della tórá del Signore" " (quando il 
testo ebraico parla della luce del Signore) *. 

— Midrash del Salmo 27,1 (lo stesso per il Salmo 119,105): “Altro 
commento. [...] Davide disse: Quando stavo per profanare il sabato, 
la tórá mi diede luce [Es 20,8]. Quando stavo per commettere l'adul- 
terio, la tórá mi diede luce [Lv 20,10]. [...] Quando cominciai a stu- 
diare le parole della tord, appena cominciai con esse che mi 
procurarono luce" ?. 


> L. MAZZINGHI, Notte di paura e di luce. Esegesi di Sap 17,1 — 18,4 
(AnBib 134; Roma 1995) 240-263 e 267-270. 

$ Cf. M. MAHER, "Some Aspects of Torah in Judaism", /TQ 38 (1971) 
310-325. 

7 PSEUDO-PHILON, Les Antiquités Bibliques. Tome I (éds. D.J. HARRINGTON 
— J. CAZEAUX) (SC 229; Paris 1976) 186-187 per 23,10 e 254-255 per 33,3. 

* B.D. CHILTON, The Isaiah Targum. Introduction, Translation, Apparatus 
and Notes (The Aramaic Bible 11; Wilmington, DE 1987) 6. 

? W.G. BRAUDE, The Midrash on Psalms (Yale Judaica Series 13; New 
Haven, CT 1959) I, 367. 
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Ora, secondo SirY-V* 24,6, è proprio la Sapienza che, pur essendo nei 
cieli, ha fatto sorgere la luce che non viene meno, che non tramonta. Il 
contesto fa immediatamente pensare alla creazione della luce, rapportando 
il nostro verso a Gen 1,3-5, dove é menzionata la creazione primordiale 
della luce, prima della separazione tra luce e tenebre. Il nostro verso latino 
dell’ Ecclesiastico, però, non fa riferimento alle tenebre. Quale sarebbe 
dunque l'argomento per giustificare che, in Sir"- V? 24,6a, abbiamo un’in- 
terpretazione originale di Gen 1,3-5? 

È vero che Rashi, commentando Gen 1,3, scrive che la luce era in ri- 
serva per i giusti nell'aldilà. Questa spiegazione va nel senso della pro- 
posta di Kearns. Ci sono peró altre spiegazioni. Tra queste, c'é quella di 
Rabbi Simon: in Gen 1,3-5, “Luce è scritta cinque volte, ciò corrisponde 
ai cinque libri della t6ra” !°, C’é anche un'altra spiegazione attribuita ad 
Agiba, all’inizio del II secolo della nostra era; si trova nelle Pirgé Aboth 
o Sentenze dei Padri, 3,19: 


Beato l'uomo per il fatto che è stato creato ad immagine di Dio [...]. 
Beato Israele, perché sono chiamati figli di Dio [...]. 

Beato Israele per il fatto che a loro è stato dato il prezioso strumento 
attraverso il quale fu creato il mondo. Vi è stato un amore più grande 
quando hanno saputo che a loro era stato dato il prezioso strumento 
attraverso il quale il mondo era stato creato, come è detto: “Vi ho dato 
una buona dottrina. Non abbandonate la mia tórá" (Prv 4,2) ". 


Su questo testo, importante per il mio scopo, R. Travers Herford ha 
offerto una nota alla sua traduzione e la traduco: “Il ‘prezioso strumento” 
è la ‘Torah’, non la relazione scritta neppure la sua interpretazione orale, 
ma il pensiero divino che vi è inserito”. 

Questa idea che la ford è stata creata prima di ogni cosa si ritrova in 
vari testi della tradizione giudaica: 


— Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (Add. 27031), a proposito di Gen 3,24: 
“Prima che Dio creasse il mondo, ha creato la ford” !°. 

— Sifre del Dt, Pirqa 37: “La tora, che è l'elemento più prezioso di tutto, 
fu creata prima di qualsiasi cosa, com'é detto in Pr 8,22-23 [citati]" P^. 


? Midrash Rabbah, vol. 1: Genesis. Translated by H. FREEDMAN (London 
1939) 21. 

! R.T. HERFORD, “Pirqé Aboth. Sayings of the Fathers. Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary”, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. R.H. CHARLES) (Oxford 1913) II, 686-714, spec. 702. 

? R. LE DEAUT, Targum du Pentateuque. Tome I: Genèse (SC 245; Paris 
1978) 99. 

3 R. HAMMER, Sifre. A Tannaitic Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy 
(Yale Judaica Series 24; New Haven, CT — London 1986) 70. 
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— Midrash dei Proverbi a Proverbi 8: *R. Nehemiah diceva: Venga a 
vedere quale buona cosa Dio ha creato nel Suo mondo prima che cre- 
asse l’universo. Che cosa può essere questo? La tórá! Li viene inse- 
gnato che sette cose furono create prima della creazione dell'universo. 
[...] Prima la tora era nei cieli, come è detto in Pr 8,30 [citato]. Più 
tardi Mose si alzò e la portò giù sulla terra per darla all'umanità, com’è 
detto in Pr 8,31 [citato]? !4. 

— Genesis Rabbah, 1,1: su un’interpretazione possibile di Pr 8,30a, 
dove 'amón potrebbe essere letto 'omen, architetto, che costruisce se- 
condo i disegni da lui fatti in precedenza: “Dio guardò alla tórá e creó 
l'universo" ^. 


Con questi testi, abbiamo un'interpretazione tardiva dell'inizio del 
libro della Genesi, specialmente della prima parola, b*ré’sit, interpretato 
alla luce di Pr 8,22, dove la Sapienza si dice ré’sit, inizio delle vie del Si- 
gnore. Per questo, ci sono alcuni targumim che traducono Gen 1,1: “Per 
la Sapienza, Dio creó i cieli e la terra" !6: Ora, essendo la Sapienza assi- 
milata alla tora '’, Gen 1,1 era interpretato nel senso seguente: Dio ha 
creato l'universo utilizzando come strumento la tórá; così Aqiba in Pirgé 
Aboth, 3,19. Più generalmente, Proverbi 8 è stato letto in relazione alla 
tórá. Questa idea che collega la Sapienza e la tora è antica e la troviamo 
già in diversi passi biblici: 


— Dt 4,6-7™, a proposito delle leggi e costumi insegnati dal Signore: 
“Conservatele e mettetele in pratica, così sarete saggi e intelligenti 
agli occhi dei popoli. Quando questi avranno conoscenza di tutte que- 
ste leggi, diranno: C'é un solo popolo saggio e intelligente; è una 
grande nazione!”. Dt 4,6***, però, è più esplicito: “[...] questa è la vo- 
stra sapienza e intelligenza davanti a tutti i popoli [...] e diranno: Ecco 
è un popolo saggio e competente, questa grande nazione!”. 

— Esd 7,14 e 25: “[...] la legge del tuo Dio che hai in mano” [...] “la 
sapienza del tuo Dio che hai in mano”. 


14 B.L. VISOTZKY, The Midrash on Proverbs (Yale Judaica Series 27; New 
Haven, CT — London 1992) 46. 

!5 Cf. n. 10. 

16 Cf. M.J. KLEIN, The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch According 
to their Extant Sources (AnBib 76; Rome 1980); Vol. I: Texts, Indices and 
Introductory Essays, 43 e 126; vol. II: Translations, 3 e 90. 

17 Cf. M. GILBERT, “La Loi chemin de sagesse", La Loi dans l'un et l'autre 
Testament (éd. C. FOCANT) (LD 168; Paris 1997) 92-109. Per Ben Sira e il 
periodo successivo, cf. E.J. SCHNABEL, Law and Wisdom from Ben Sira to 
Paul. A Tradition Historical Enquiry into the Relation of Law, Wisdom, and 
Ethics (WUNT 2.16; Tübingen 1985). 
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— Bar 4,1, a proposito della via della sapienza, vale a dire la via che 
conduce alla sapienza (Bar 3,23): “È il libro dei precetti di Dio, la 
legge (nomos) che sussiste per sempre”. 

— Sir 24,23: il discorso della Sapienza è interpretato da Ben Sira in 
questo senso: “Tutto questo è il libro dell’alleanza del Dio Altissimo, 
‘la legge (nomos)’ promulgata da Mosè, dato in eredità alle assemblee 
di Giacobbe” [citazione di Dt 33,4'**]”. 


Interpreto quindi Sir 24,23 in questo senso: tutta l’opera della Sa- 
pienza, descritta nel suo discorso, va aldilà del racconto del Pentateuco 
perché essa è insediata nel tempio e cresce nel popolo. Di conseguenza, 
la parola nomos non significa il Pentateuco e neppure le sue leggi, bensì 
la totalità della rivelazione divina fatta ad Israele. Inoltre, nel suo di- 
scorso, la Sapienza continua a offrirsi a chi la desidera, ignorando le ri- 
bellioni di Israele. 

In conformità a tutti i testi fin qui presentati, ci si può chiedere se in 
Sir"-"* 24,6a la luce non sia proprio quella della tórá. Io credo di si ed è 
questa interpretazione che si oppone a quella di Kearns. Infatti, in Sir" Vs 
24,6a, ci troviamo all'inizio del discorso della Sapienza, la quale si pre- 
senta come “la parola uscita dalla bocca dell’ Altissimo" e ciò rimanda a 
Genesi 1, con le dieci parole della creazione. Tuttavia, stando solo nei 
cieli, la Sapienza ha fatto sorgere prima di ogni altra cosa la luce che non 
tramonta (Gen 1,3). Questa luce è precisamente quella della tórá primor- 
diale ed eterna 5. L'aggiunta di Sir" Y* 24,6a suppone che la Sapienza e 
la tórá siano una sola realtà che ha fatto sorgere la luce: feci ut oriretur. 
Questa interpretazione suppone allora un’inclusione tra SirY-V* 24,6a e 
SirV-Ve 24,32-33 (SirS" 24,23), tra l'inizio del discorso della Sapienza e 
l'inizio dell’ interpretazione di Ben Sira, ma non con Sir Y? 24,45, come 
vuole Kearns. 

Quanto all’origine dell'aggiunta, ritengo che sia ebraica, tramite una ver- 
sione greca che non abbiamo più. In ebraico, reciterebbe più o meno cosi: 


‘ani basamayim hägimöti 'ór l’eyn heser ”. 


Non dimentico che Cipriano ha citato Sir" V*24,5-11, attribuendo que- 
sto passo, così come Pr 8,22-31, a Cristo: “Christum primogenitum esse 


18 Nel suo articolo “The Preexistence of the Torah: A Commonplace in 
the Second Temple or a Later Rabbinic Development", Henoch 17 (1995) 
329-348, spec. 330-332, G. BOCCACCINI non prende in considerazione l'ag- 
giunta tardiva di SirV-V* 24 6a. 

19 Cf. IQH* XIV 20-21: whyh m’yn 'wr Imqwr ‘wim l’yn hsr. Ringrazio 
Émile Puech per questa proposta. 
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et ipsum esse Sapientiam Dei, per quem omnia facta sunt” 7°. Si veda 
anche Gv 1,1-5. 


Avenue Gaston Diderich, 25 Maurice GILBERT 
L-1420 Luxembourg 


SUMMARY 


The addition in SirYY° 24,6a (“I [Wisdom personified] made the light 
arise that does not set") has been understood by C. Kearns as the light that il- 
luminates the righteous in the afterworld. In this short note, we propose to 
see in this "light" that of the Torah, which arose before the creation of the 
universe. 


20 Cyprianus, Opera ad Quirinum, II,1 (ed. R. WEBER) (CCSL 3,1; Turnhout 
1972) 28-29. 
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Eckart OTTO, Deuteronomium 1,1 —4,43; 4,44 — 11,32 (HThK.AT, 2 vols.). 
Freiburg i.Br., Herder, 2012. xxii-1072 p. 17 x 23,7 


Before beginning work on this, the most ambitious current commen- 
tary project on Deuteronomy, O. had published two monographs and a 
major collection of articles on Deuteronomy and the Pentateuch (Das 
Deuteronomium. Politische Theologie und Rechtsreform in Juda und As- 
syrien [BZAW 284; Berlin 1999]; Das Deuteronomium im Pentateuch 
und Hexateuch. Studien zur Literaturgeschichte von Pentateuch und 
Hexateuch im Lichte des Deuteronomiumrahmens [FAT 30; Tübingen 
2000]; Die Tora. Studien zum Pentateuch. Gesammelte Aufsätze [BZAR 
9; Wiesbaden 2009]). Moreover, he is the founder of the Zeitschrift für 
Biblische und Altorientalische Rechtsgeschichte (19 volumes since 1995) 
and thus one of the leading scholars on the history of the ancient Near 
Eastern and biblical law. 

This commentary is unique in its scope and intent. It is the first com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy to combine systematically two hermeneutical 
perspectives that had seemed for centuries to be separate and irreconcil- 
able streams of exegesis. O. 1s deeply rooted in the tradition of German 
Protestant historical critical exegesis, but he has also embraced new trends 
in the literary analysis of the canonical form of the text which have pre- 
cursors in often polemically anti-critical traditions of *orthodox" Jewish 
and Roman Catholic exegesis. This is also the first commentary to provide 
an extensive treatment of the history of research into Deuteronomy, from 
Baruch de Spinoza and Richard Simon up to the present (62-230), as well 
as a theory of the literary history of Deuteronomy (231-257) and a theory 
of Deuteronomy's theology and legal hermeneutics within the Pentateuch 
(258-282). O.’s knowledge and use of previous research is exhaustive and 
as comprehensive as a commentary can be (see the general bibliography, 
277-61, and the special bibliographies, for example on Deut 5, 651-666). 

In his introduction, O. evaluates the history of previous research for 
the purposes of his own approach to Deuteronomy. He recognises the 
value of insights from scholars as different in time and approach as Johann 
Severin Vater (67-69), August Klostermann (97-99), Bernard M. Levin- 
son (175-177) and Jean-Pierre Sonnet (201-206). O. divides his history 
of research into four major sections: from Richard Simon to Wilhelm 
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Martin Leberecht de Wette (62-73), from Heinrich Ewald to Gerhard von 
Rad (73-145), from Norbert Lohfink to the present (146-185) and *towards 
a synchronic interpretation of Deuteronomy' (186-230). The most pro- 
grammatic decision in this periodization is that of choosing the great 
theologian of Deuteronomy Gerhard von Rad (130-133, 137-140, 142- 
144) rather than his contemporary Martin Noth, with his influential thesis 
on the Deuteronomistic History (133-137; both had been students of Al- 
brecht Alt, 140-142), as the decisive figure in the interpretation of 
Deuteronomy in the twentieth century before Norbert Lohfink: ‘G. von Rad 
hat der Theologie des Deuteronomiums in einer Dichte Sprache verliehen, 
vor der die diachronen Diskussionen der kommenden Jahrzehnte an Be- 
deutung verlieren und die noch heute Anspruch an jede Kommentierung 
des Buches Deuteronomium ist’ (144). 

Students who had struggled to understand what O. “really thinks" about 
the literary history of Deuteronomy from his numerous previous publi- 
cations on this subject will be delighted to find a concise summary of his 
theory in this commentary (231-257). O. reconstructs the literary history 
of Deuteronomy on the basis of its late pre-exilic core, which is seen as 
an interpretation of the Book ofthe Covenant (some passages within Deut 
12-28, 235-237) primarily as a history of Exilic and post-Exilic redac- 
tions (a ‘Horeb-’ and a ‘Moab-redaction’ and those of the Hexateuch and 
the Pentateuch, 238-257). Three schemes (237, 248, and 256) are partic- 
ularly helpful to get an initial overview of O.'s theory. A more detailed 
discussion of the diachronic development is provided in clearly marked 
small-print sections of the exegesis (e.g. on Deut 1,1-5, 306-311). 

What follows is the most innovative section of the introduction: a re- 
flection on the theology and legal hermeneutics of Deuteronomy (258- 
282). The relationship between the Torah from Sinai and Deuteronomy 
is a question that particularly needs to be discussed on the level of the 
canonical Pentateuch (268-274). O. interprets the differences between the 
Decalogue in Exodus 20 and its rendering by Moses in Deuteronomy 5 as 
a paradigm of legal interpretation (271). The Pentateuchal narrative setting 
of legal interpretation in Deuteronomy is also seen as the cradle of Rabbinic 
interpretation of the Torah (273f.). Moreover, O. emphasizes the prophetic 
character of Deuteronomy in its final form (274-280). Moses is presented 
as the prophet par excellence (Deut 34,10, 275); and his prophetic outlook 
on the future catastrophe of Israel's Exile (Deut 4,25-31) and return (Deut 
30,1-3) 1s a hermeneutical key for post-exilic addressees who are meant 
to make the decision between life and death (Deut 30,19, 277f.) and thus 
are offered the chance to become addressees of the Moab covenant. The 
prospect of God's mercy (Deut 4,29-31, 275) and the circumcision of the 
heart (Deut 30,6, 278) put a prophetic vision of divine grace above the 
general nomistic orientation of Deuteronomy. O. reads the Song of Moses 
(Deut 32,1-43) as a summarising prophecy, in which the turn from disaster 
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to restoration is founded upon God's “compassion” (DM, Deut 32,36, 
279). Through its manifold intertextual connections, the Song brings 
Deuteronomy into a hermeneutical dialogue with all major parts of the 
canon of the Hebrew Bible (280). 

Each section of the detailed exegetical commentary is clearly divided 
into bibliography (e.g., on 1,1-5, 198-301), translation with textual notes 
(302-304), synchronic (305f.) and diachronic analysis (306-311), detailed 
verse-by-verse exegesis (311-321) and a synchronic evaluation in terms 
of theology and legal hermeneutics (322-328). This multi-perspective ap- 
proach generates an amazingly stimulating richness and depth of reflec- 
tion. For example, O. interprets the famous verse “... in order to make you 
understand that one does not live by bread alone, but by everything that 
comes from the mouth of YHWH” (Deut 8,3), by first showing the diffi- 
culties that it involves against the backdrop of previous interpretations 
(908-910), then convincingly explaining the meaning of “everything that 
comes from the mouth of YHWH” in the immediate context as referring to 
God's commandments (910) and finally opening up a perspective on im- 
portant ancient Near Eastern and inner-biblical parallels (911f.). 

Despite the awe-inspiring dimensions and qualities of this commen- 
tary, readers will not be inhibited from discussing and criticizing the views 
presented. On the contrary, O.’s fresh and courageous approach, which 
does not hesitate to propose new and creative interpretations, even en- 
courages critical engagement and response. Just one particularly interest- 
ing example may suffice to illustrate this. In his interpretation of the 
theologically crucial parenesis in Deut 4,1-40, O. attributes an important 
function to the change from a plural to singular form of address 
(Deuteronomy's notorious *Numeruswechsel') in 4,29. While the pre- 
sentation of Israel's future idolatry and subsequent exile is worded in the 
singular (4,26-28), the following verse marks a transition: “From there 
you will seek (plural) YHWH your God, and you will find (singular) him 
if you search after him with all your heart and soul" (4,29). The following 
two verses build on this positive transition and are also worded in the sin- 
gular. Thus, O. shows the formal device of the ‘Numeruswechsel’, which 
had been seen by many scholars as a criterion for attributing the two parts 
to diachronically different layers, functioning as a stylistic marker of the 
turning point from disaster to restoration (526f. and 573f.). 

Creative, innovative and important though this observation is, the 
structural consequence that O. draws from it is not convincing in my view. 
O. claims that 4,29*-40 1s continuously worded in the singular (526) and 
sees two structural parts of this speech in 4,23-29*, 29*-39. Firstly, for 
the sake of precision, one has to note that 4,34 contains two forms of ad- 
dress in the plural. Secondly, and more importantly, G. Braulik had shown 
in his seminal study of Deuteronomy 4, on the basis of a great variety of 
criteria, that this passage is clearly divided into Deut 4,23-31 and 4,32-40 
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(cf. G. Braulik, Die Mittel deuteronomischer Rhetorik | AnBib 68; Rome 1978] 
48-76 and, with important observations on 4,32-40, idem, Geschichtserinnerung 
und Gotteserkenntnis. Zu zwei Kleinformen im Buch Deuteronomium, 
in idem, Studien zu den Methoden der Deuteronomiumsexegese [SBAB 
42; Stuttgart 2006] 165-183). Although O.'s observation is indeed impor- 
tant regarding the rhetorical dynamics of Deuteronomy 4, his structural 
interpretation is disputable. 

It may be the greatest flaw of this commentary that its scholarly lan- 
guage is demanding — even for native speakers. It will be the more chal- 
lenging for readers who have only a working knowledge of German. Yet 
it is worth the effort. This work exemplarily shows that German will remain 
an indispensable language in biblical scholarship for the coming decades. 
No serious work on Deuteronomy can leave this commentary unconsulted. 

O. introduces his preface with a quotation from Thomas Aquinas: 
‘Deus autem sibi ipsi est lex.’ This — perhaps surprising — motto reveals 
the double focus that lies at the heart of O.’s interpretation: both the theo- 
logical and the legal dimensions of Deuteronomy. One cannot overestimate 
the amount of passion, dedication and work that are prerequisite for a com- 
mentary of this calibre — a rare breed in the history of exegesis. Readers 
will, whatever they criticize, be grateful for what they learn from it and 
for the creative discussions that it has already started to inspire. For the 
time being, we await in suspense the completion of O.'s magnum opus. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Dominik MARKL 
Via della Pilotta 25 
1-00187 Roma 


Dominik MARKL, Gottes Volk im Deuteronomium (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
für Altorientalische und Biblische Rechtsgeschichte 18). Wiesbaden, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 2012. xi1i-363 p. 17,5 x 24,5 


"Gottes Volk im Deuteronomium" ist die überarbeitete Fassung der 
Habilitationsschrift Dominik Markls, die 2011 von der Universitàt Innsbruck 
angenommen wurde. In mancher Hinsicht stellt sie eine Weiterführung 
seiner Dissertation “Dekalog als Verfassung des Gottesvolkes" (HBS 49) 
dar: Markl leistet wiederum einen wesentlichen Beitrag zur Deutung des 
Pentateuchs auf der Basis des Endtextes und stellt ihn erneut unter das 
Thema des Gottesvolkes. Die intensive Analyse des dtn Buchschlusses 
füllt eine Forschungslücke, da zu Dtn 29-34 zwar Einzeluntersuchungen 
vorliegen, kaum jedoch eine Gesamtdeutung. Auch die wichtigsten neueren 
Kommentare sind bisher nicht bis zum Buchende fortgeschritten. 

Einleitend stellt Markl den Bezug des Titels zur Dissertation Gerhard 
von Rads “Das Gottesvolk im Deuteronomium" her, die ihm in doppelter 
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Hinsicht als Ausgangspunkt dient: Lag die Relevanz des Themas 1929 in 
der Auseinandersetzung mit einer “immer mächtiger um sich greifenden 
rassistisch-nationalistischen Volksidee" (1), konstatiert Markl für die 
Gegenwart eine “Brisanz der identitàtsstiftenden Kraft von Religionen" 
(1). Auch in der Konzentration auf die Endgestalt sieht Markl ein Erbe 
von Rads, der das Buch “in theologischer Hinsicht als einheitliches 
Ganzes" (1 mit von Rad, Gottesvolk, 73) gedeutet habe. 

Die Einordnung in die Forschung zur Endgestalt des Dtn fallt knapp 
aus (1.1). Markl würdigt die grundlegenden Beiträge Norbert Lohfinks 
und Georg Brauliks und nennt auch, in diesem Zusammenhang überra- 
schend, Eckart Otto, der “in mehreren jüngeren Studien Ansátze einer 
rechtshermeneutisch orientierten Betrachtung des Endtextes" (6) erarbeitet 
habe. Die neuere Diskussion zur Endgestalt des Dtn wird lediglich ange- 
deutet: Kurze Inhaltsangaben stellen die Untersuchungen von Polzin, 
Sonnet, Lenchak, Hardmeier und Ehrenreich vor (1.1.3), wahrend alle an- 
deren Studien in der langen FuBnote 43 (7) summarisch aufgeführt werden. 
Die eigene Positionierung innerhalb der Debatte ware wünschenswert ge- 
wesen, zumal Markl sich mit diesen Arbeiten in zahlreichen Rezensionen 
auseinandergesetzt hat. 

Die folgende hermeneutische und methodische Einleitung (1.2) bildet 
den Schwachpunkt einer sonst gelungenen Arbeit. Sie wird unter die 
Überschrift der (Text-)Pragmatik gestellt, die als “Gesamtheit der im Text 
angelegten kommunikativen Adressatenwirkungen, soweit sich diese aus 
der sprachlichen Gestalt des Textes erschlieBen lassen” (11) definiert wird. 
Markl unterscheidet die “historisch intendierte" (“eine im Wiederaufbau 
befindliche nachexilische frühjüdische Gesellschaft") von der “impliziten 
Adressatenschaft” (“ Israel’ an der Wende vom Exil zur Sammlung im 
Gelobten Land"). Diese für Markls Interpretation zentrale Unterscheidung 
wird leider nicht hergeleitet und erweist sich zudem als unscharf. Tatsáchlich 
werden in verschiedenen Passagen des Dtn unterschiedliche implizite 
AdressatInnen vorausgesetzt: Die impliziten AdressatInnen von 29,27 
wurden von Jhwh “in ein anderes Land geworfen” und befinden sich offenbar 
noch dort (vgl. Markl, 101f.). Dagegen beachtet Markl nicht, dass die 
Erzählstimme in 1,1 (vgl. 1,5; 4,41.46.47.49) implizite AdressatInnen 
westlich des Jordan voraussetzt, aus deren Perspektive das Land Moab 
"jenseits des Jordan” liegt (während sich aus Moses Perspektive “jenseits 
des Jordan" das Land Israel befindet: 3,10.25; 11,30; vgl. aber 3,8). 
Welche Wirkung unterschiedliche implizite AdressatInnen innerhalb eines 
Buches für dessen Rezeption haben, ware eine spannende textpragmatische 
Frage. Darüber hinaus bleibt der Begriff der "historisch intendierten 
Adressatenschaft” unklar: Sind die exilischen AdressatInnen nicht “historisch 
intendiert"? Und: Woher, wenn nicht aus dem Dtn kann die (historische) 
Intention des Textes abgeleitet werden? Es würde sich demnach eher um 
die impliziten AdressatInnen “diesseits des Jordan" handeln. Werden da- 
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gegen áuDere Kriterien wie die (vermutete) Redaktionsgeschichte des Dtn 
oder die historische Situation der Perserzeit herangezogen (291-295), 
wäre es sinnvoller, mit den literaturwissenschaftlichen Begriffen der “idealen” 
und “realen” bzw. “konkreten LeserInnen” zu arbeiten. Im Ergebniskapitel 
5.1 werden jedoch beide Ebenen miteinander vermischt. 

Im Rahmen der methodischen Grundlegung macht Markl des Weiteren 
auf die unterschiedlichen im Dtn vorhandenen Textsorten aufmerksam, 
die “von vornherein auf verschiedene Rezeptionsweisen angelegt” (12) 
seien. In welcher Weise das auf Endtextebene möglich ist, wäre genauer 
zu untersuchen. Abschließend werden einige Begriffsklärungen für die 
pragmatische Analyse vorgenommen: Die textinterne Pragmatik beschreibt 
Wirkungen innerhalb “der Welt des Textes", wahrend die textexterne 
Pragmatik untersucht, “inwiefern ‘Israel’ als Identifikationsgröße für eine 
nachexilische frühjüdische Gemeinschaft fungieren kann und soll" (15). 
Dabei bleibt unklar, zu welcher der beiden Ebenen die im Exil vermuteten 
impliziten AdressatInnen des Buches gezahlt werden. Markl führt den Begriff 
der Metapragmatik ein, um die Wirkung der selbstreferentiellen Verweise 
des Dtn auf seine Textgestalt zu beschreiben. SchlieBlich wird die Bedeutung 
deiktischer Ausdrücke hervorgehoben, die den TextrezipientInnen ermöglichen, 
“sich innerhalb der Textwelt zu orientieren, aber auch sich unmittelbar 
angesprochen zu fühlen, das eigene Hier und Heute mit jenem des Textes 
zu identifizieren" (15). 

Das zweite, als *Formierung des Gottesvolkes im Deuteronomium" 
überschriebene Kapitel bietet einen sehr guten Überblick über die literarische 
und rhetorische Struktur des Buches (2.1), indem bereits erkannte Cha- 
rakteristika wie das Überschriftensystem dargestellt, neu gedeutet und 
durch zahlreiche eigene Beobachtungen ergänzt werden. Tabellen und 
Grafiken veranschaulichen die Ergebnisse. Mit dem Sprach- und Litera- 
turwissenschaftler Uwe Pórksen wird das Dtn als “politische Rhetorik" 
charakterisiert (2.2), da es auf "Orientierung, Rechtsordnung, Zu- 
kunftsentscheidung" abziele. Die *Pádagogik und Didaktik im Deutero- 
nomium" (2.3) spitzt Markl auf die formelhaften Aufforderungen zu, 
Jhwh zu fürchten und zu lieben, zu erkennen und zu lernen. Er weist deren 
Verbindung zu den Rezeptionsanweisungen der gesamten Tora auf und 
deutet sie als “metapragmatische Motivation zur emotionalen und mentalen 
Dimension der Gottesbeziehung" (69). Bei der Untersuchung der Adres- 
satenkommunikation (2.4) steht die Analyse des Begriffs “heute” im Zentrum, 
die dessen Bedeutung systematisch entwickelt. AbschlieBend stellt Markl 
weitere Aspekte zusammen, die der sprachlichen Etablierung und Erhaltung 
der Gottesbeziehung Israels dienen (2.5). 

Mit dem *Moabbund im Deuternomium" befasst sich das 3. Kapitel. 
Der gewahlte Ansatz ist originell: Markl betrachtet die “Moabbundrede” 
in Dtn 29—30 als zentralen Bundestext, dessen Besonderheit in seiner 
generationenübergreifenden Pragmatik bestehe. Dtn 30,1 fungiere als 
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rhetorischer Wendepunkt, “an dem sich die in ihrer exilischen Erfahrungswelt 
ausdrücklich und unausweichlich identifizierten impliziten Adressaten mit 
dem ‘Du’ des buchinternen Volkes identifizieren müssen, da beide ‘Dus’ 
— durch zahllose Generationen voneinander getrennt — ununterschieden 
unmittelbar nebeneinander stehen. Die fiktive Moabgeneration kann sich 
in diesem ‘Du’ nur wiederfinden, indem sie sich mit ihrer eigenen Nach- 
kommenschaft in ferner Zukunft identifiziert". Die anschließende Situie- 
rung des Moabbundes im engeren Kontext von Dtn 26-28 und Dtn 31-32 
sowie im weiteren Kontext von Dtn 1-32 kommt zu dem Schluss: “Die 
Konstitution Israels im Moabbund ist somit das Hauptanliegen Moses und 
des Buches Dtn" (123), wobei Markl den Mehrwert gegenüber dem 
Horebbund in der “Thematisierung und Integration auch der düsteren 
Aspekte der Zukunft" (125) sieht. 

Das vierte, mit 164 Seiten lángste Kapitel untersucht die Funktion von 
Dtn 31-34 für das Ende des Buches Deuteronomium, für den Abschluss 
des Pentateuch und für den Kontext des alttestamentlichen Kanons. In 
seiner gründlichen Exegese gelingt es Markl, Detailbeobachtungen zur 
rhetorischen Struktur auf die groBen inhaltlichen Bógen innerhalb des Dtn 
und innerhalb des Pentateuch zu beziehen. Die Interpretation von Dtn 32 
arbeitet zudem zahlreiche motivliche und sprachliche Parallelen zu den 
Kanonteilen Nebiim und Ketubim heraus, so dass Markl mit Eckart Otto 
zu dem Schluss kommt, Moses Lied stelle eine *kanonische Brücke" zu 
Prophetie und Schriften dar. Anders als dieser lässt Markl die Richtung 
der intertextuellen Abhàngigkeit bewusst offen. Dass Markl die intensive 
Untersuchung der über den Pentateuch hinausgreifenden intertextuellen 
Bezüge auf Dtn 32 beschrankt, ist aufgrund des Umfangs der Arbeit nach- 
vollziehbar. Eine methodische Herleitung dieser Beschränkung wäre 
jedoch wünschenswert gewesen, insbesondere im Blick auf die intertextuellen 
Bezüge zum “Deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk", die nur kursorisch 
als “literarischer GroBkontext” (16) erwähnt werden. 

Im Schlusskapitel werden wesentliche Erkenntnisse der Untersuchung 
zusammengefasst und auf das Thema “Gottes Volk” zurückgeführt. In 
einem ersten Schritt (5.1) nennt Markl Gründe für seine These, bei der 
Endgestalt des Dtn handele es sich um ein "Programm der Rekonstruktion 
der kollektiven Identitàt ‘Israels’ in persischer Zeit" (291). Die Begründung 
muss jedoch unbefriedigend bleiben, da aus dem Text des Dtn keine 
konkrete historische Situation der realen LeserInnen abgeleitet werden 
kann. In seiner Analyse des Endtextes konnte Markl zeigen: “Das Heute 
des Dtn ist die paradigmatische Situation des Übergangs und der Wende 
zum Neubeginn, von der aus die schon hereingebrochene Zukunft zu 
gestalten ist" (292). Diese Aussage ist Jedoch so allgemein, dass sie in 
vielen Krisensituationen mit Gewinn rezipiert werden kann. Entsprechend 
vage bleiben auch Markls Annäherungen: “Für die implizite Adressatenschaft 
der Endgestalt des Dtn [hier verschwimmt die Terminologie] lásst sich 
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daher mindestens schlieBen, dass die Exilserfahrung als einschneidende 
historische Krise im kollektiven Gedächtnis, zugleich aber wirtschaftlicher 
Aufschwung mindestens als realistische Chance vorauszusetzen ist”. 
Auch die textpragmatischen Ergebnisse werden auf die textexternen 
AdressatInnen hin ausgewertet (5.2); in der Darstellung bleibt jedoch 
unklar, ob die “implizite Lesegemeinschaft des Dtn” sich “an der Schwelle 
zwischen Exil und Rückkehr” befindet (296), oder ob es sich bei den 
“impliziten Adressaten” um die “nachexilische, im Wiederaufbau befindliche 
Gemeinschaft der Jhwh-Gläubigen” (297) handelt. Hier hätte die Unter- 
scheidung konkreter LeserInnen in verschiedenen historischen Situationen 
helfen können, deren Identität als “Gottes Volk” in je spezifischer Weise 
durch die Lektüre des Dtn konstituiert wird. 

In rechtshermeneutischer Hinsicht (5.3) kommt Markl zu dem exegetisch 
gut begründeten Ergebnis: “Mose legt mit der Tora des Dtn nichts weniger 
als eine umfassende aktualisierende Auslegung bisheriger Rechtstexte des 
Pentateuch, insbesondere des Bundesbuches, vor und bindet diese durch 
den Moabbund in eine Verfassungsreform ein" (297). Die "Verfassung 
Israels" wird durch Markl als “konstitutionelle Gottesherrschaft” bestimmt 
(5.4; 300); auf die Frage, wie sich diese “idealistische Gesellschaftskon- 
stitution” (301) zur postulierten historischen Situation der Perserzeit verhält, 
geht Markl jedoch nicht ein. Ein letzter Abschnitt (5.5) wirft wenige 
Schlaglichter auf die Wirkungsgeschichte des Dtn und kommt zu dem 
Schluss: *Im Kontext des Pentateuch bildet Deuteronomium das entschei- 
dende literarische Werk, das zur Entstehung kanonischen Schriftverstànd- 
nisses führt, wodurch es nicht nur das Judentum maßgeblich prägte, 
sondern auch die Entwicklung des Christentums und des Islam wesentlich 
beeinflusste" (303). 

Markl arbeitet überzeugend heraus, wie die Textpragmatik des Dtn 
zur *Vermittlung religióser, geschichtlicher, ethischer und rechtlicher 
Identität” (302) Israels beiträgt. Welche Vorstellung des “Volkes Gottes" 
damit verbunden ist, bleibt jedoch vergleichsweise vage. Über weite Passa- 
gen steht die rhetorische und literarische Analyse des Dtn im Mittelpunkt, 
ohne dass ein Zusammenhang zum titelgebenden “Volk Gottes" erkennbar 
ware. Weder wird die Begrifflichkeit noch die Bedeutung des “Volkes Gottes" 
in der dtn Theologie analysiert. Zudem bleibt offen, wie sich Staatsvolk 
und Gottesvolk im Kontext der persischen Zeit zueinander verhalten (sollen). 
In wirkungsgeschichtlicher Perspektive wàre schlieBlich die Frage nach 
der Möglichkeit einer christlichen Rezeption des “Volkes Gottes" im Dtn, 
sowie die Auswertung der Ergebnisse im Blick auf die einleitend konstatierte 
aktuelle “Brisanz der identitätsstiftenden Kraft von Religionen" (1) interessant. 

Im Blick auf die Deuteronomiumsforschung stellt das Werk einen 
wichtigen Beitrag dar: Markl hat eine luzide Deutung der rhetorischen 
und literarischen sprachlichen Mittel des Deuteronomiums vorgelegt und 
in einer gründlichen Exegese die Bedeutung von Dtn 29-34 für die Text- 
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pragmatik des Buches, für den Pentateuch und (von Dtn 32) auch für den 
Kanon des AT erarbeitet. Eine englische Zusammenfassung, ein ausführ- 
liches Literaturverzeichnis sowie Bibelstellenindex, Autoren- und Sachindex 
runden das Werk ab. 


Universitàtsstr. 27 Michaela GEIGER 
D-35037 Marburg 


Barry G. WEBB, The Book of Judges (The New International Commentary 
on the Old Testament). Grand Rapids, Michigan — Cambridge, U.K., 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2012. xx-555 p. 16,5 x 24. 
$50.00 - £32.99 


The proliferation of commentaries and commentary series has pro- 
vided an opportunity for a wide range of both literary and ideological in- 
terpretation, technical or non-technical formats, as well as varying 
theological perspectives. This new commentary on the Book of Judges 
by Barry Webb, while not breaking any new ground in terms of method- 
ology, does contain a number of useful features and will be particularly 
welcome to the conservative, evangelical community to whom it is pri- 
marily addressed. His work is unabashedly a theological commentary and, 
more than that, a Christian (Protestant) commentary on the Book of 
Judges. Throughout, Webb takes great pains to interact with and mollify 
the “Christian reader”, who may find it difficult to deal with or reconcile 
the violence, gross humor, and abuse of women that takes place in these 
narratives. In that sense, he concentrates on a close reading of the text, 
avoiding emendation except where it is logically necessary (243 and 430), 
retaining the use ofthe very large population numbers in the narratives (74), 
and drawing out theological insights that place Judges into salvation history 
and an exemplar for the consequences of disobedience to God's covenant. 

Structurally, Webb first provides introductory materials prior to 
launching into his commentary that briefly survey some of the recent 
scholarly opinion on the dating of the Judges period, the political situation 
in Canaan during that time, the history of the book's formation, and its 
contribution to Old Testament theology. There is a longer section in which 
he describes recently published commentaries and a portion of the sec- 
ondary literature, and argues against the positions of minimalist scholars. 
In many cases, a brief reference to some of these newer works (post 1990; 
see 40-42) is found here since Webb does not choose to actively employ 
or interact with many of the ideological or feminist critics in the body of 
his commentary. For instance, he does mention Mieke Bal's works and a 
few others on pp. 37-38, but he does not mention them again in the com- 
mentary itself. Where the works of female scholars are cited, for the most 
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part these are dated to the 1970s and 1980s (see his reference to Phyllis 
Trible's publications on pp. 331-334 in his treatment of Jephthah's vow 
and daughter). 

That, in fact, is one particular flaw in his treatment of Judges. Many 
of his often cited sources are quite old (1.e., G. Moore's 1908 commentary 
and Robert Boling's 1975 commentary), primarily written by male schol- 
ars, and in many cases retained from his 1987 published dissertation 
(JSOT Press). Where he does use more recent studies, he generally places 
heavy reliance on only a few authors (G. Mobley, The Empty Men. The 
Heroic Tradition in Ancient Israel [New York 2005]; D. Block, Judges, 
Ruth [NAC 6; Nashville 1999]). And, in those instances in which he dis- 
cusses historical matters or the dating of the Judges period, he relies en- 
tirely on the maximalist conclusions provided in I. Provain — V.P. Long — 
T. Longman, A Biblical History of Israel [Louisville 2003]). A sign of 
that reliance is found quite early, when he concludes “that the exodus took 
place about 1446 B.C., giving us a date of 1326 B.C. for the beginning 
of the Judges period" (12). Furthermore, he argues that the biblical ma- 
terials should not be dismissed as historically worthless and flatly states 
that “the chronological progression from Joshua to Judges is real, not 
artificial" (20). 

Turning to the commentary itself, it is clear that Webb has retained 
some sections, footnotes, and charts from his 1987 publication (compare 
the chart on p. 221 of the new work with p. 147 in the 1987 volume), 
while either expanding some comments or adding new ones to produce a 
more comprehensive work. His literary treatments, structuralist and com- 
parative chartings of various narrative segments, and his attention to theolo- 
gical insights are the real strength of this new work. I also found his 
discussion of embedded dialogue to be helpful (see the section on Jeph- 
thah, 299-325), but it could have been strengthened with the addition of 
works on discourse analysis. In addition, he provides an occasional ex- 
cursus to expand upon his remarks or delve into a theological issue in the 
text (see 116-118 with its helpful excursus comparing Judg 1,22-26 and 
the taking of Jericho in Joshua 2 and 6 while noting the disquieting 
differences). There is also a useful excursus providing a summary of the 
introduction to the book (1,1 — 3,6) and a presentation of "recurring mo- 
tifs" (152-154). Sensitive to literary strands, Webb provides a number of 
insights in his literary treatments of the narrative. Among the many ex- 
amples is his reference to the "ring composition" related to the activities 
that begin and end Gideon's career at Ophrah (266); his comparison chart 
illustrating the parallel structure found in the episodes in the Abimelech 
narrative (313-314); and his identification of literary frames and parallel 
elements in the Samson narratives (379 and 385). 

Throughout, Webb strongly argues for the literary unity of the Book 
of Judges, saying that “Judges 3:7-16:31 is not simply an anthology of 
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judge stories and summary notices, but a long and complex narrative. It 
has an episodic structure with an underlying linear ground plan" (157). 
He also argues against critical claims that the final five chapters are an 
appendix of unrelated episodes with no literary connection to the rest of 
the book (509-512). 

In his treatment of these narratives, Joshua, emerges as an ideal figure 
and leader of a “unified” Israel. Webb notes that after his death Joshua, 
“left behind him a united Israel who knew that even with Moses and 
Joshua gone they were not leaderless, for Yahweh was their supreme 
leader now" (93). There is no suggestion that Joshua is not a historical 
character or that the events in the Book of Joshua do not represent actual 
occurrences. That in turn sets up the theme of the Book of Judges in which 
there is a continual “falling from grace" by the Israelites after the death 
of Joshua (see the statement on p. 131: “what a mess Israel has got itself 
into ‘after the death of Joshua"). Without such charismatic and consistent 
leadership, Israel's apostasy sets in “very soon after the passing of the 
Joshua generation" (145). Webb repeats this sad refrain on p. 155 where 
he refers to Joshua as “an ideal figure” and “a foil for the Israelites of the 
Judges era, who are characterized en masse as religiously wanton". 

Throughout his commentary, Webb closely follows the received text, 
inserting some helpful data, especially in terms of literary motifs (see the 
nice comparison made between Samson and Adam in terms of dominion 
over animals, 387). His use of historical geography to illumine the text is 
a real plus, assisting the reader with identifying locations of sites and the 
distances involved in travel accounts (see 436-437 on the location of 
Kiriath-jearim). It also would have been useful to have included more ar- 
chaeological data, but Webb's strength is in literary analysis and he simply 
does not choose to give much space to the arguments over destruction 
levels and their association with the settlement of Canaan (see 116, n. 79). 
For him the received text 1s enough to work with. 

Webb has not chosen to include the many recent studies on Judges that 
deal with feminist interpretation or social-scientific criticism. There are 
no works by these scholars cited in his treatment of Deborah or Jephthah's 
daughter. In fact, when comparing the ironic justice meted out to Samson 
(blindness) and Abimelech (killed by a stone), he even suggests that there 
is *an element of justice in the [Levite's] concubine's fate" in Judges 19. 
He tempers this a little when the narrative details do suggest that she 
simply left her husband and returned to her father's house rather than 
actually being unfaithful (456). 

With regard to the socio-political situation during the Judges period, 
there are numerous instances in which Webb portrays individuals, in ad- 
dition to Joshua, as leaders of all of Israel (Deborah, 189; Abimelech, 
2779-280), and he gives the impression that all of the Israelite tribes are 
involved in events as if they were indeed unified in this period (see his 
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discussion of the Ammonite raids causing the Israelites to assemble at Miz- 
pah in Gilead in Judg 10,17-18, 309). He does not seem to be sensitive to 
the possible anti-Saul polemics associated with the narrative in Judges 19— 
21. While he discusses the parallels between the dismemberment of the 
Levite's concubine (Judg 19,29) and Saul's oxen (1 Sam 11,1-8), he fails 
to be drawn into the possibility that these actions, coupled with Saul’s fam- 
ily association with Gibeah, have a political motive (473-474). 

In summary, I find Webb's commentary useful on literary grounds, 
but of limited use beyond that. Recognizing and accepting Webb's per- 
spective and realizing that commentaries are reference works rather than 
monographs, I find his style of writing clear and basically non-technical. 
He provides many helpful insights and offers, especially on a structural 
level, a useful model for reading the received text. However, his adher- 
ence to a conservative view of the formation ofthe text and ofthe intrinsic 
unity of the Book of Judges and his basic reliance on outdated or similarly 
conservative sources suggest that his interpretation of these materials has 
not varied much beyond his 1987 publication. 


Missouri State University Victor H. MATTHEWS 
Springfield, Missouri 65804 
U.S.A 


Antoon SCHOORS, Ecclesiastes (Historical Commentary on the Old Testament). 
Leuven — Paris — Walpole, MA, Peters, 2013. Ixvi-856p. 16 x 24 


Every student of Qoheleth is indebted to Antoon Schoors for his 
definitive analysis of the author's language (The Preacher Sought to Find 
Pleasing Words. A Study of the Language of Qoheleth [Orientalia Lo- 
vaniensia Analecta 41; Leuven 1992; Part 2, Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Analecta 143; Leuven 2004]). The volume under review is the culmination 
of a lifetime of research. It consists of an introduction (1-25), commentary 
(27-854), and bibliography divided by eras (before 1800, 19° century, 20" 
century, and 21* century [xxi-Ixvi]). The procedure in the commentary is 
to offer a translation of each unit; to discuss the evidence from the versions, 
often citing the Targum; to analyze each phrase verse by verse; to quote 
extensively from other scholars, assessing their worth; and to list various 
ways of linking individual verses to larger units. 

In general, the views expressed in the introduction are standard fare, 
as one expects in a historical commentary. Here are some examples. 
Qoheleth dates from the late third century, is written in Hebrew, and has 
thematic coherence. The author is a teacher, not a preacher. The book has 
no discernible structure but does express a simple theme, the utter 
absurdity of everything on earth. Because all events are under the Deity's 
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control, they are preordained, amounting to fatalism. Qoheleth asked 
honest questions on the edge of faith. Humans cannot know God's work, 
who is not at their disposal. The benefit of enjoyment is oblivion, a 
temporary respite from toil (the theme of the first half of the book). 
Qoheleth's audience lived when a surplus economy had replaced a 
subsistence one, yielding a money-making machine. His skepticism had 
nothing to do with contempt of the world (the teachings of Church 
Fathers), or the Jewish contrast of the realm under the sun with that 
inhabited by God. The debate over the book's canonicity raises the 
question: *Should it be dropped from the canon?" The answer: No, for it 
describes the darker side of life and takes seriously the problem of 
humanity. Moreover, its teachings are offset by the rest of the Bible. 

The introduction has some surprises. Schoors observes that the 
adjective "distant" inaccurately describes the Deity; that the entire book 
comes from one hand; that the expression “under the sun" is influenced 
by Greek culture and education; and that the ambiguity of Qoheleth's 
teachings melts as the book progresses. These claims are credible, given 
certain assumptions. The danger posed by an angry Deity suggests that 
the distance separating humans from God can be spanned. If Michael V. 
Fox is correct, the narrator has framed Qoheleth's views, creating a 
unified work. The late Hellenistic era colored the language of sages like 
Qoheleth perhaps more than earlier Northwest Semitic expressions. 
Familiarity with Qoheleth's sayings stems from frequent iteration that all 
is hebel. In my opinion, each of these observations can be challenged. 
Divine indifference to justice on earth suggests a painful distancing of the 
Deity. Semitic expressions like *under the sun" have staying power, and 
the contradictions in the book persist, giving rise to different interpretations 
among scholars. 

The rich commentary is often tedious because of Schoors' tendency to 
parade examples of competing views. At times, it is difficult to distinguish 
his interpretation from that of others. At other times, he leaves no room 
for wondering what he thinks about individual readings. He has no patience 
with imaginative speculation, and he minces no words. About Wiersbe's 
comment on 3,12, he writes: “This proves that he knows his Bible quite 
well but understands nothing of Qoheleth" (237). The same author's 
remark about 3,9 evokes a caustic “This again is a brilliant example of 
incomprehension" (251). On Addison Wright's proposal about the structure 
of Ecclesiastes based on formulas, Schoors writes: “No such structure 
exists". While I agree with Schoors' conclusions in these instances, I think 
it wiser to omit interpretations that do not merit serious consideration. 

How does a reviewer do justice to a commentary so massive in scope? 
Perhaps by concentrating on texts that have received the most attention 
from interpreters. These things caught my eye in Schoors’ discussion. The 
initial poem, 1,3-11, comprises a borrowed poem, 1,4-8, to which Qoheleth 
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has added a response in 1,9-11. The verbs dáras and tir refer to exploration 
of the known and the unknown respectively. In this royal fiction, local 
estates, not Babylonian gardens, are the inspiration for gardens. The 
difficult siddah w*siddót in 2,8 probably refers to cup-bearers, although 
neither waitresses nor concubines can be ruled out. In 2,10, /eb is not 
cognitive but denotes the organ of feeling and emotion. Because 2,13 uses 
the typical language of Qoheleth, it cannot be a proverb. In 2,25, his 
should be translated by “worry”, and the question “Who can eat and who 
can worry apart from me?” is an indirect divine quote. The times for 
everything in 3,2-8 are comprehensive as suggested by the initial pair, 
birth and death. Verse 11 refers to continual creation. The crucial word 
h‘Im indicates a time span of indefinite duration and should not be 
emended by changing the vowels and reading “hidden” or by metathesis 
to yield “toil”. In 3,14, the phrase “no adding to or taking from” is not a 
canonical formula. Nirdáp in 3,15 suggests that the Deity brings back the 
same according to the cycle of events. That is why Qoheleth can speak of 
divine judgment, putting people in the proper procedure. The problem is 
that humans cannot fathom divine justice, which makes no difference, 
since everyone dies. 

The poignant observation in 4,1 that there were no comforters for the 
oppressed contrasts with Isa 40,1; 66,13, and Lamentations. For this 
reason, Qoheleth praises the dead rather than God as in the Psalter. 

The remarks about work in 4,1-6 are thoroughly modern, and Schoors 
cannot restrain himself from warning against killing oneself to get ahead. 
The allusions in 4,13-16 are grounded in historical events during the 
Antiochene period. The stern warning about reneging on vows has an 
anthropological base rather than the theological one in Deut 23,22b. The 
purpose of the seven admonitions to enjoy life is to experience oblivion, 
a refuge from cruel reality. The advice to be neither too righteous nor too 
wise is not a golden mean but counsel against self-righteousness. The 
misogynistic remark in 7,26-29 does not represent Qoheleth's view of 
women as bitter but is a quotation that he refutes (“I have not confirmed 
that no good woman exists"). The story about a poor but wise man is 
fiction and refers to potential delivery from danger rather than actual 
rescue of a village. It concerns the dominance of time and chance. Love 
and hate in 9,2 refers to human emotions. The advantage people have over 
dogs is the certainty (not hope) that they will die. In 11,9 Qoheleth does 
not say that the Deity will judge young people but that God puts them in 
a condition to enjoy life. “Creator” makes sense in 12,1, but so does 
"well". The caper-berry refers to an ecological disaster, and fear of heights 
alludes to divine action. Qoheleth's hebe/ judgments sting like cattle 
prods, and “shepherd” can refer to any tender of sheep, Solomon, or God. 

What about major interpretive issues? Is there evidence of editorial 
activity to correct Qoheleth's radical ideas other than the final epilogue? 
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Schoors refuses to dismiss glosses on principle since the rest of the Bible 
shows signs of such adjustment. He concedes that a few glosses exist such 
as 1,5c ("there it rises"). He does not think the references to divine 
judgment, especially 11,9b, are from someone other than Qoheleth. He 
changes the vowels in MT, divides the words ‘am°rah göhelet (“says the 
Qoheleth") in 7,27 differently to attain consistency in construing the name 
as masculine, and changes g°burim in 8,10 to g*rabîm to avoid giving the 
impression that wicked people were not buried in Israel during Qoheleth's 
time. Does Qoheleth quote foreign material? More to the point, does he cite 
the Gilgamesh Epic? Schoors is inclined to think not. Moreover, he does 
not follow Joseph Blenkinsopp in viewing 3,2-8 as a Stoic text. What is the 
best rendering of hebel? Although Schoors writes that the word does not 
mean "futile", he translates it that way occasionally. Nevertheless, he 
follows Fox in preferring "absurd" to indicate something contrary to rational 
expectation, although even Fox admits that *ephemeral" best fits some 
contexts. The expression 7° üt rüah is translated by Schoors as chasing the 
wind, but I think it may refer to shepherding or feeding on wind. 

What kind of deity does Qoheleth describe? Schoors emphasizes the gulf 
separating God and humans, a chasm that makes the word Deity more 
appropriate than the personal *God". My own view is that indifference best 
characterizes Qoheleth’s God, and that indifference is expressed by the verb 
‘nh which I translate by “afflict” in 5,19 but Schoors reads “answer”. He 
writes that Qoheleth never says that God afflicts humans, although giving 
them frustrating, absurd endeavors. What does that mean if not afflict? 
Schoors reacts strongly against Norbert Lohfink's positive reading of 5,17- 
19, but still translates the crucial participle by “answer”. I think Qoheleth 
says God afflicts humans by giving them joys of the mind, disturbing 
thoughts about pleasures beyond human control. Is such a God just? 
Schoors writes that Qoheleth does not doubt God's justice; he simply cannot 
fathom it. I fail to see how Qoheleth could possibly believe in divine justice, 
given the arbitrary treatment of humans without consideration of conduct. While 
I agree with Schoors that Qoheleth's theodicy fails — as do all theodicies 
—, I consider the lack of divine justice a central theme for Qoheleth. 

Here and there one comes upon an evangelical sentiment out of 
character with the rest of the commentary, as when Schoors says the New 
Testament notion of resurrection corrects Qoheleth's skepticism and that 
Jesus taught that there are more important things than profit. Sadly, there 
are far too many typos that a good editor should have caught. These are 
minor distractions in a monumental achievement that every scholar 
interested in Qoheleth should have within easy reach. 


230 Cherokee Road James L. CRENSHAW 
Nashville, TN 37205 
U.S.A. 
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Detlef DIECKMANN, "Worte von Weisen sind wie Stacheln" [Koh 12,11]. 
Eine rezeptionsorientierte Studie zu Koh 1-2 und zum Lexem 37 im 
Buch Kohelet (ATANT 103). Zürich, Theologischer Verlag, 2012. 301 
p. 16 x 24. SFr 64.00 - €49.80 


This is not a literary-critical study in the traditional sense but, as it 
may appear from the title, a reception-critical study. The author regards 
Qoh as a find-the-hidden-faces puzzle. Therefore he does not start from 
the production of the text but from its reception (101). 

Chapter 3 deals with the reading possibilities of Qoh 1,1-11. In the 
heading (1,1), Qohelet is a king. This may refer to Solomon, but not nec- 
essarily so. A reader who knows nothing about Solomon can understand 
the book. Those who recognize Solomon as a literary character can read 
Qoh 1,1 as a play in which the identity of Qohelet is wavering. Dieck- 
mann calls it a “Travestie”. In v. 2 the noun oan occurs for the first time 
in the book. The semantic range of this word extends between “transi- 
tory/volatile" and “futile”. Many scholars search for concrete meanings, 
such as "transitoriness" (W. Hertzberg, K.A. Farmer), “vanity” (A. 
Lauha), “transience” (D.C. Fredericks), “fleetingness” (S. Fischer), 
"ephemeral" (M.V. Fox), “nothing” (J. Jarick), *absurd" (D. Michel, M.V. 
Fox), “incomprehensible” (G.S. Ogden), “irony” (E.M. Good), etc. 

Qoh 1,3 asks the question “What profit is there for humans from all 
their toil at which they toil under the sun?" If ban means “finiteness”, 
the question makes sense: “If everything is ephemeral, what profit is there 
for the human person?” This then is an open question. In Judaism it leads 
to the thesis: “Nothing new under the sun? Then beyond it!” Qoh 1,4-7 
gets the heading: Vergeblichkeit alles Tuns oder Verldsslichkeit der Natur? 
Critical exegesis again shows two contrary lines of interpretation. Some 
scholars read the pericope as referring to the pointlessness of life and thus 
to the circumstances which render human exertion meaningless. When 
there is in nature no progress, no result, no profit, because everything goes 
round in circles, that experience concerns human life also. Other scholars 
read this pericope as a description of the admirable reliability of creation 
in its endless movement. In my opinion, this is wrong. But Dieckmann is 
again of the opinion that we cannot decide. The readers can conclude that 
human effort does not pay off, since it has no influence on what happens 
in this world, or they can also conclude that their existence and their ac- 
tivity is part of the cosmic order. “It is clear that according to Qoh 1:8, 
human language is insufficient to express human experience of the cos- 
mos and that human experience — hearing and seeing — is insufficient 
to grasp the totality of what is going on in that cosmos” (A. Schoors, Ec- 
clesiastes [HCOT; Leuven 2013] 76). If one understands Qoh 1,11 as the 
expression of sadness or frustration because of the vanishing of memory, 
the verse can be interpreted together with the preceding poem as a partial 
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answer to the question about the profit of human labour: the individual 
has no lasting part in what happens in the world; he does not even live on 
in the memory of offspring. After the reading of 1,1-11, it is not yet de- 
cided how the reader will reply to the question of profit in human life. 

The voices in the book of Qoh. Between the readers and Qoh stands 
the frame narrator, who can also withdraw. In the structure of communi- 
cation of 1,1-11 there are three possibilities. (1) The readers can ascribe 
1,3-11 to the speaker Qohelet. (2) A second possibility consists in under- 
standing 1,3 as the opening question of the frame narrator, which is for 
him the reason to tell the story of Qohelet beginning from 1,2. (3) And fi- 
nally it is also possible that readers ascribe 1,3 to Qohelet and 1,4-11 to 
the frame narrator or the other way round. Dieckmann concludes that in 
the chapters 1—2 the (former) king Qohelet speaks as the first-person nar- 
rator, whereas from chapter 3 on Qohelet's kingship falls into oblivion. 
The literary-narratological structuring of Qoh and also the historical au- 
thor/editor hypothesis draw the attention to the fact that all that is said in 
this book reaches the readers only in a broken form: Qohelet can only say 
what the frame narrator or the editor let him say, and also Qohelet's words 
can be turned against the frame texts. 

The Qohelet character cannot be reduced to a representative of the 
upper-class. For the former king shows empathy for the oppressed and he 
finds clear words against the economic system under which they suffer. 
He appears to combine two lines of approach: a perspective that shows 
compassion with those members of the upper-class whose life was a fail- 
ure, and a perspective that looks at the losers ofthe lower class and hence 
also looks at the new rulers, functionaries and profiteers of the system. 
Qohelet clearly accentuates the disadvantages and the risks of the Ptole- 
maic economic system for people in the diverse social classes. It is as if 
a king Qohelet or Solomon has been moved to a period in which he could 
no longer be a king, and as if he saw, with perplexity and perhaps with 
sadness, the oppression, the poverty, the arrogance of the rich and also 
the downfall of the members of the old and the new upper-class. The read- 
ers can see what a king like the Solomon of the 10th century BC could 
have thought if he had been living in the 3rd century. Or one can read the 
text as if already in Solomon's days the circumstances of the 3rd century 
had prevailed. Because of this lack of spatial and temporal situation, there 
are possibilities for relating the book of Qohelet to different contexts. 
Thus the book becomes timeless, universally valid and so ready to de- 
velop a relevant message in different times. 

Under 3.3 Lesen als Konstruktion: Die vorausgesetzte Rezeptionsthe- 
orie, Dieckmann offers his preconceived reception-theory. In his opinion 
the book of Qohelet is polysemic, and the readers do not find a fixed 
meaning which is coded in the text, e.g. by the author. They construct 
each for themselves a coherent understanding of the text. In his work, the 
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texts of the book of Qohelet are studied more from the side of reception by 
the empirical readers than from the side of conception by author(s) or redac- 
tor(s). But he admits that this model has its weakness: “Die Schwäche 
dieses Modells liegt allerdings in dem Sachverhalt, dass dieses implizite, 
textimmanente Lesenden-Modell nicht objektiv zu erheben ist und damit 
immer in der Gefahr steht, lediglich ein alter ego der jeweiligen Inter- 
pretinnen und Interpreten zu sein". According to this theory the recipient 
does not come across the textual structure or the meaning of the text, nei- 
ther can we say that he reconstructs himself the original meaning of the 
text. The readers rather construct what is to them a plausible understand- 
ing of what they have read; they form themselves a structure and meaning 
of the text. And the empirical study of literature only investigates the reac- 
tions of the readers. On the other hand, Dieckman defends the thesis that 
biblical exegesis cannot be satisfied with a reception theory as it were 
without text. For in churches, synagogues and communities it has always 
been accepted that the common point of departure was the canonical text. 
Thus not only do the readers construct the text, but also the text operates 
on the readers. Therefore it is absolutely necessary for exegetical science 
to balance text theory and reception theory. 

The heading of chapter 4 reads: “... alles mit Weisheit zu untersuchen 
und zu erforschen" (Koh 1,12). Empirie. Section 4.1 deals with the royal 
experiment (1,12 — 2,26). It consists of eleven sections. The topic of section 
4.2 is Qohelet and empiricism. This is based on the idea that the individual 
interpreter needs the help of other readers of the text. In chapter 5 we find 
a section on 27 in Qohelet (5.1) consisting of fourteen sections. The 
topic of 5.2 is “Contradictions and Deconstructions in Qoh". 

Let us consider now section 5.2.1 (Qohelet in contradiction). Qoh is a 
book full of contradictions. Jewish midrash has introduced comments to 
render these contradictions acceptable. Also the “Literar- oder Redaktions- 
kritik" adds to the text a "story", which contains a hypothesis about the 
origin of the texts and so explains the development of so-called contra- 
dictions. It would lead us too far to deal with the whole development of 
this process. Dieckmann presents the following models: (1) Literarkriti- 
sche und redaktionsgeschichtliche Erklärungsmodelle. From the older 
schools he mentions A.H. McNeile (1904), G.A. Barton (1912) and E. 
Podechard (1912). More recently M. Rose (1999), R. Brandscheidt (1999) 
and A.A. Fischer (1997). (2) Sentenzenmodell und die These von einem 
planvollen Gesamtaufbau. This goes back to F. Delitzsch (1875), and was 
further elaborated and improved by K. Galling (1969) and W. Zimmerli 
(1980). (3) Zitatenmodell. This has been strongly promoted by M.V. Fox 
(1989), but M. Mendelssohn (1771) and F. Hitzig (1847) had earlier as- 
sumed that Qohelet advances objections, puts certain verses in the mouth 
of somebody else and even explicitly disapproves them. In the 20th cen- 
tury R. Gordis (1951) developed an explicit quotation model, which was 
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followed by N. Lohfink (1980), R.N. Whybray (1989) and D. Michel 
(1989). But often the problem is that the Hebrew text does not use quo- 
tation marks. (4) Biographisches Erklirungsmodell. This model supposes 
that tensions in Qohelet's text should be explained by changes in the 
thinking and experience of Qohelet. (5) Innere Dialogizität. The antithetic 
thinking must not necessarily be ascribed to different voices. It reflects 
the ambivalences or ambiguities of human life. 

The concluding chapter 6 has the heading “Das Buch Kohelet als of- 
fenes Kunstwerk — Fazit". Qohelet is never “entweder-oder”, always 
“sowohl-als-auch”. He offers more questions than answers. And that ap- 
pears also from the contradictory interpretations in the exegetic literature. 

This monograph is a courageous endeavour to apply a reception-crit- 
ical method to the book of Qohelet. However, in this application the au- 
thor continually uses classical literary-critical approaches. That means 
that biblical scholars, who read and quote their predecessors and col- 
leagues, in fact make use of some reception-critical approaches, but in a 
more competent way than the casual readers quoted in this book. 


Oudebaan 4, Box 4 Antoon ScHOORS 
B-3360 Korbeek-Lo 
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Andreas BEDENBENDER, Frohe Botschaft am Abgrund. Das Markusevan- 
gelium und der Jüdische Krieg (Studien zu Kirche und Israel. Neue 
Folge (SKL, NF), Band 5 und Arbeiten zur Bibel und ihrer Umwelt 
(ABU), Band 2). Leipzig, Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2013. 551 p. 
15,5 x 23. €38,00 


B. geht von der Annahme aus, dass der jüdische Krieg und das 
“Massensterben von Jerusalem" (7) zu einer “fundamentale(n) Erschütterung 
christlicher GewiBheiten” (6) geführt hat. Jesus hat den Anbruch des Reiches 
Gottes und die Hingabe seines Lebens *'als Lósegeld für viele" (Mk 10,45) 
verkündet; was tatsächlich kam, war die Katastrophe dieses Krieges (6-7). 
B. betont, “dass das Mk-Ev nirgends explizit und in klaren Worten auf 
den Jüdischen Krieg zu sprechen kommt" und erklàrt dies damit, dass 
Markus die Katastrophe umgeht, “weil er mit ihr nicht zu Rande kommt" 
(48; vgl. 178). Seine Grundannahme ist es: *der Evangelist habe mit dem 
Mittel literarischer Montage die Geschichte des Jüdischen Krieges mit 
der Geschichte Jesu überblendet, also dessen Weg nach Golgotha mit dem 
Leidensweg des jüdischen Volkes zusammenfallen lassen" (17). Dement- 
sprechend befasst sich B. mit der "Begründung einer allegorischen Inter- 
pretation des Markusevangeliums" (17-31). Dabei sei das Hauptanliegen 
des Markus “die von Christianern gegenüber dem nichtchristlichen Teil 
Israels geforderte Solidarität” (111). Markus versuche “seiner gläubigen 
Leserschaft den Unglauben der von Rom Traumatisierten verstandlich zu 
machen” (130, zu Mk 4,15). Er wende sich gegen die “Überzeugung, die 
Zerstórung Jerusalems belege geradezu die Gültigkeit des Evangeliums, 
da sich die Christenheit nun des eigenen Heils im Spiegel der Verwerfung 
Israels versichert sehen dürfe" (238). Es sei “die implizite Leitfrage der 
markinischen Passionsgeschichte: Warum ist der auferstandene Jesus nicht 
beizeiten wiedergekommen, «mit den Wolken des Himmels», und hat ver- 
hindert, was im Jüdischen Krieg geschah, warum hat er sein Volk im Stich 
gelassen?" (210, zu Mk 15,34). Es sei “fiir den Evangelisten unmóglich, die 
Osterfreude durch die Katastrophe hindurchzuretten" (48, zu Mk 16,8). 

Sein Grundanliegen habe Markus auf allegorisch-symbolische Weise 
durch sein ganzes Werk hindurch ausgedrückt. Als Beispiele für die Ent- 
schlüsselung einzelner Perikopen — und das Werk von B. ist ausgefüllt 
von vielen Einzelauslegungen dieser Art — sei die Interpretation von Mk 
2,1-12 und 6,45-52 kurz vorgestellt. B. befasst sich ausführlich mit der 
Heilung des Gelähmten, Mk 2,1-12 (447-474). Er folgt der Hypothese, 
dass es in diesem Text um das zerschlagene und zerstreute Gottesvolk 
Israel und um die Hoffnung auf sein Auferstehen gehe (450). Der Einspruch 
gegen die Sündenvergebung komme von christlichen Schriftgelehrten, 
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die an der Schuld des unbekehrten Israels festhalten wollen, und er biete 
“die Gelegenheit, daß Jesus im Namen des Autors darauf antworten kann” 
(455). Das abgedeckte Dach (Mk 2,4) stehe für die bei Markus gegebene 
Destruktion christlicher Theologie: “Jesus will nicht von der Gemeinschaft 
der Gláubigen «eingemauert» werden”, da das “Evangelium auch und gerade 
für das «ungláubige» Israel" gelten soll (465). 

Bei dem, was Markus über den See Genesareth schreibt, würden er 
und seine Leser nicht zuerst an Jesus und seine Jünger, sondern an das 
Massaker von Tarichea im Spátsommer des Jahres 67 n. Chr. denken, wie 
es von Josephus geschildert wird (219). Der Seewandel Jesu (Mk 6,45-52) 
mache den Kontrast zwischen dem hoheitsvollen Schreiten Jesu und dem 
durch das Massaker mit Leichen angefüllten See besonders sichtbar [“Jesus, 
gottgleich schreitend auf den Wassern des zum Ozean gewordenen Mór- 
dersees Genesareth" (248)] und führe zum totalen Schrecken und Unverstánd- 
nis der Jünger (231-238). Es “muß die humanitäre Katastrophe des Jüdischen 
Krieges zugleich eine christologische Katastrophe gewesen sein" (233). 

Es ging zunächst darum, den Autor selber und seine Interpretation von 
Markus móglichst authentisch zu Wort kommen zu lassen. Dabei mag 
man bisweilen versucht sein, an seine Feststellung zu denken: “einem 
entschlossenen Exegeten ist fast nichts unmóglich" (138). Das Markus- 
evangelium ist sicher kein glatt erbaulicher, sondern ein kontrastreicher 
Text, der viele Fragen aufwirft. Es sollen nur zwei Kontraste genannt werden. 
Markus will vom ersten Wort ab *Evangelium" sein (1,1) und endet mit 
dem Schrecken und Entsetzen der Frauen, die vom Hóren der Osterbotschaft 
wegfliehen und über diese schweigen (16,8). Es zeigt Jesus von der 
Berufung der ersten Jünger ab (1,16-20) fast ununterbrochen in deren 
Begleitung (1,16—14,50) und bei seinem vielfachen besonderen Bemühen 
um sie bis hin zu seinem Gebet am Òlberg (14,37-38.40-42); zugleich be- 
richtet Markus nachdrücklich vom Unverstándnis der Jünger (z.B. 8,14-21; 
passim), und ihre Begleitung Jesu endet mit dem Verrat des Judas (3,19 
usw.), der Flucht aller Jünger (14,50) und der dreifachen Verleugnung Jesu 
durch Petrus (14,66-72). Was will der Evangelist mit diesen Kontrasten 
ausdrücken und wie sind sie in seinem Sinne, angemessen zu verstehen? 

Nach B. drückt sich im ersten Kontrast die Solidaritàt des Markus mit 
den Opfern des Jüdischen Krieges aus, die ihm Osterfreude verbietet (vgl. 
S. 48). Im zweiten Kontrast zeige sich die Polemik des Markus gegen die 
’Großkirche’, insofern sie in der Zerstörung Jerusalems die Verwerfung 
Israels sieht und des eigenen Heiles sicher ist (vgl. S. 238). Eine weitge- 
hend allegorische Auslegung des Markusevangeliums, nach der es nicht 
an Jesus und seinen Jünger um das Jahr 30 n. Chr. interessiert ist (vgl. S. 
339), sondern primár auf seine Zeitgenossen und deren Erfahrungen um 
das Jahr 70 n. Chr. ausgerichtet ist, soll diese Interpretation tragen. 

Dass der Jüdische Krieg eine schreckliche Katastrophe war und dass 
seinen Opfern Solidaritàt gebührt, ist keine Frage. Eine Frage ist es aber, 
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ob bei Markus die humanitàre Katastrophe zur christologischen Katastrophe 
(vgl. S. 233) geworden ist und ob er auf diese Weise seine Solidaritàt mit 
den Opfern ausdrückt. Die Rettung vor dem irdischen Tod gehórt bei Markus 
nirgends zur Botschaft Jesu. Im Gegenteil. Wiederholt und nachdrücklich 
kündigt Jesus als seinen eigenen Weg Leiden, Tod und Auferstehung an 
(8,31 usw.), und die Aufforderung an den Gekreuzigten, vom Kreuz he- 
rabzusteigen und sein Leben zu retten, wird als Verhóhnung qualifiziert 
(15,29-32). Jesus kündet Kriege und Hungersnóte an (13,7-8) und für 
seine Jünger Verfolgung und Tod (13,9-13). Die Botschaft Jesu, die angesichts 
der Schrecken des Jüdischen Krieges zur tiefen Enttàuschung und zu einer 
Krise für Evangelium und Christologie geführt haben soll, ist bei Markus 
nicht zu entdecken. Jesus hat für sich selber von der Macht Gottes nicht 
Rettung vor dem Tod, sondern die Auferweckung durch Gott als Rettung 
aus dem Tod erwartet und sie hat er auch verheiBen. Damit wird die Not 
und der Schrecken des irdischen Todes nicht verharmlost oder geleugnet; 
es Ist nicht zu sehen, wie durch diese Botschaft Jesu der irdische Tod ba- 
gatellisiert werden soll (vgl. S. 7.237). Sie ist allerdings eine schonungs- 
lose Einladung zum Glauben an Gott, an seine Macht und an seine Liebe. 

Statt das Unverstandnis der Jünger (und der Frauen) allegorisch und als 
Polemik zu interpretieren, scheint es Markus angemessener zu sein, ihn un- 
verschlüsselt und theologisch zu verstehen, d.h. im Unverständnis spiegelt 
sich die menschliche Begegnung mit der überwältigenden Größe und Macht 
Gottes und mit seiner Unergründlichkeit. Das Unverstàndnis der Jünger 
gegenüber den großen Offenbarungen Jesu (4,35-41; 6,45-52; 8,14-21) zeigt, 
wie sehr die góttliche Hoheit Jesu das menschliche Verstehen übersteigt. Der 
Schrecken der Frauen angesichts der Osterbotschaft macht sichtbar, dass sie 
die Auferweckung Jesu als Eingreifen der übermenschlichen Macht Gottes 
erfahren haben (16,8). Im Widerstand der Jünger gegen die Ankündigungen 
Jesu von seinem Leiden und Tod, äußert sich der spontane und bleibende 
menschliche Widerwille gegen diese Negierungen des Lebens, die nie in 
einer glatten Rechnung aufgehen, immer rátselhaft und eine Frage an Gott 
(vgl. Mk 15,34) bleiben und auf seine Unergründlichkeit verweisen. 

Zur Kanonisation von Markus stellt B. fest: “Die GroBkirche lehnte 
die Botschaft des Mk-Ev nicht ab, weil sie sie gar nicht begriff. In der 
Überzeugung, es mit einem Dokument rechtgläubiger Theologie zu tun 
zu haben, wurde das Mk-Ev hoch geschatzt — und am Ende sogar kano- 
nisiert, zur Richtschnur orthodoxer Theologie erklärt” (152). Sicher hat 
die Kirche Markus, als sie ihn in den Kanon aufnahm, nicht im Sinne der 
allegorischen Auslegung von B. verstanden. Sie hat ihn im Kontext der 
drei anderen Evangelien und der übrigen Schriften des Neuen und Alten 
Testaments ausgelegt und ist so seinem Sinn gerecht geworden. 


Via della Pilotta, 25 Klemens STOCK 
1-00187 Roma 
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* ,.. et ainsi tout Israël sera sauvé” (Rm 11,26). Le mystère du plan 
de Dieu pour l'avenir d’Israél, tel que Paul le dévoile dans la lettre aux Ro- 
mains, et qui va jusqu'à affirmer le salut de “tout Isra&l” (grandeur dont 
l'identité fait l'objet de bien des débats) est devenu un des textes les plus 
cités dans le dialogue entre chrétiens et Juifs dans la deuxiéme partie du 
XX*"* s, Mais n'est-il pas indù de favoriser ce texte particulier, alors que le 
reste du NT semble étre bien moins certain du futur de la communauté des 
fils d’Israël? En particulier, quel témoignage peut rendre le diptyque luca- 
nien? Les derniéres paroles adressées par Paul aux judéens de Rome à la fin 
des Actes (Ac 28,16-31) oü il cite Is 6,9-10 font l'objet d'interprétations fort 
diverses parmi les exégètes contemporains: s'agit-il d'un arrêt définitif de 
l'annonce de l'Evangile aux judéens? Ou au contraire, selon le mouvement 
habituel des Actes, Paul continuera-t-il à s'adresser à ses frères en Israël? 

Christoph Schaefer, dans cette publication de sa thése soutenue en 2011 
à la faculté de théologie catholique de Tübingen, offre des réponses nuan- 
cées à ces questions. Affirmant que l'avenir d'Israél comme peuple élu de 
Dieu est un théme majeur tant pour Paul que pour Luc, il se propose de 
montrer que Luc s'inscrit davantage dans la lignée de l'histoire deutéro- 
nomiste, tandis que Paul serait plus redevable d'une théologie de la gráce 
venant de la tradition sacerdotale (6-7), ce qui l’amène à déployer sa re- 
cherche en trois temps. En une première étape, il présente les diverses 
conceptions de l'avenir d'Israél des théologies “deutéronomiste” et “sacer- 
dotale", mais fait aussi un passage par les Testaments des XII patriarches. 
Sa deuxième étape, qui occupe plus de 250 pages, traite des affirmations 
sur le futur d’Israël présentes dans les discours de Luc-Actes (Lc 13,31-35; 
19,28-48; 21,20-24; Ac 1,6-8; 3,19-21; 13,44-47; 15,13-21; 28,16-31), dans 
une approche relevant d'une "théologie narrative"; cela lui permet de pren- 
dre position dans le débat mentionné ci-dessus sur l'interprétation de la 
théologie lucanienne d’Israél. Sa troisième étape propose une lecture plus 
ramassée de Romains 9-11, en une quarantaine de pages, et en particulier 
de Rm 11,25-32; il s'appuie ici davantage sur la biographie de Paul. Il peut 
alors conclure et ouvrir des perspectives à propos de la “mission envers les 
Juifs" et de la déclaration conciliaire Nostra Ætate (1965). La bibliographie 
est essentiellement germanique et anglosaxonne; le seul auteur francophone 
cité de maniére réguliére, Daniel Marguerat, l'est en traduction allemande, 
tandis l'auteur ne semble pas connaitre les travaux de Jean-Noél Aletti, tant 
sur les Actes des Apötres que sur la lettre aux Romains. 

Le parcours proposé dans le diptyque lucanien choisit de ne pas com- 
mencer par les récits de l'enfance, qui sont étudiés vers la fin de la co- 
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pieuse troisiéme partie, mais de traiter les péricopes oü les personnages 
s'expriment au sujet de l'avenir de Jérusalem et d'Israél, car ce serait la 
manière pour Luc d’exprimer sa propre théologie, en employant les ac- 
teurs comme ses porte-parole. Dans l’évangile de Luc, il s'agira de paroles 
de Jésus; dans les Actes, il s'agira de paroles de Jésus, Pierre, Paul, 
Jacques et enfin de nouveau Paul. Ce choix affecte nécessairement les ré- 
sultats de l'enquéte, puisque la dimension proprement narrative de la pré- 
sentation d’Israél dans le diptyque lucanien regoit moins d'attention; or 
Daniel Marguerat avait bien signalé la difficulté représentée par la tension 
entre représentations narratives et discursives d'Israél dans Luc-Actes (cf. le 
chapitre 8 de La première histoire du christianisme [LD 180; Paris 1999], 
spécialement 226-228), le narratif étant moins favorable aux Juifs que le 
discursif, ce qui crée une tension qu'il faut recevoir comme telle, sans 
vouloir la résoudre. 

Des paroles de Jésus sur Jérusalem, retenons les résultats suivants. 
Dans une logique d'historien deutéronomiste, Lc voit le chátiment de Jé- 
rusalem comme conséquence du non-accueil des prophétes envoyés par 
Dieu. Mais le temps du délaissement du Temple est temporaire (Lc 13,35), 
suspendu à la parousie du Messie, tandis que le paralléle matthéen est 
plus radical dans sa menace d'abandon de Jérusalem (Mt 23,39). L'entrée 
de Jésus à Jérusalem permet de vérifier un accomplissement partiel de la 
prophétie de Lc 13,35, mais laisse ouverte sa résolution définitive, puisque 
seuls les disciples ont accueilli leur maitre avec les paroles du Ps 118,25. 
Enfin l'annonce de la destruction de Jérusalem est conclue par une borne 
temporelle *jusqu'à ce que les temps des nations paiennes soit accompli" 
(Lc 21,24). Luc est certes conscient de la destruction de Jérusalem et du 
Temple en 70, qu'il comprend comme punition de l’incrédulité d’Israël, 
mais une limite est ainsi mise au malheur du peuple et de la Ville. L'auteur 
note à juste titre que le sort du Temple n'est pas évoqué ici; du point de 
vue narratif, il aurait été intéressant de mettre cela en rapport avec la dé- 
chirure du rideau du Temple que Luc place avant la mort de Jésus, à la 
différence des autres évangélistes synoptiques. La conclusion de ce par- 
cours évangélique est que Luc “en évitant des expressions univoquement 
négatives, ouvre des 'places vides' qui sont disponibles pour une inter- 
prétation positive du salut futur d’Israël” (185). 

Les Actes des Apótres développent davantage la question de la res- 
tauration d'Israél, à partir de la question posée à Jésus ressuscité par ses 
disciples: “est-ce en ce temps que tu vas rétablir la royauté pour Israël?” 
(Ac 1,6). La réponse est positive, puisque la résurrection a eu lieu, méme 
si la modalité de ce rétablissement n'est probablement pas ce qu’atten- 
daient les disciple : la restauration est commencée, mais elle ne s'achévera 
qu'à la Parousie. Que Paul arrivé à Rome y préche la basileia de Dieu va 
dans le même sens: celui d'une ouverture, d'une restauration inaugurée. 
Le discours de Pierre en Actes 3 appelle ses auditeurs à la repentance, afin 
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que vienne du ciel Jésus, le messie d'Israél. Mais il n'y a pas de terme 
fixé d'avance à cette repentance, pas méme Actes 28. Lorsqu'à la synagogue 
d'Antioche de Pisidie Paul annonce sa décision de se tourner vers les na- 
tions, il semble bien qu'il condamne les Juifs qui n'ont pas voulu croire, 
puisque ceux-ci "ne se sont pas jugés dignes de la vie éternelle" (Ac 
13,46). Mais cela ne s'adresse pas à tous les Juifs d'Antioche, puisqu'une 
partie est devenue croyante; c'est plutót un accomplissement de la pro- 
phétie du vieillard Syméon, qui annongait Jésus comme signe de contra- 
diction pour la chute et le relévement de beaucoup en Israél (Lc 2,34). 
Dans le discours de Jacques lors de l'assemblée de Jérusalem, le “reléve- 
ment de la tente de David" (Ac 15,16) n'est pas à mettre en équivalence 
avec la résurrection de Jésus, mais bien avec sa parousie; quant aux condi- 
tions exprimées par le “décret apostolique”, elles permettent l'entrée des 
nations sans mettre aucunement terme à la validité de la Loi mosaique 
pour Israél. En effet, Luc envisage bien une église composée de Juifs et 
de paiens, et sa théologie comme sa stratégie narrative s'adressent à une 
telle communauté (262). 

Avant d'en venir enfin à l'interprétation d' Actes 28, l'auteur parcourt 
divers dossiers thématiques concernant la compréhension lucanienne du 
futur d’Israél: le peuple, qui reste élu; la conversion, centrale dans l’œuvre 
lucanienne; la signification pérenne de Jérusalem et du Temple; la restau- 
ration d'Israél, théme exposé d'abord dans les récits de l'enfance puis 
dans le reste de l'Evangile et des Actes, restauration inaugurée à la Pen- 
tecóte, à portée universelle. L'analyse du dernier épisode des Actes des 
Apótres peut alors venir, compris comme accomplissement de cette “es- 
pérance d’Israël” que Syméon et Anne attendaient (Luc 2). La citation 
d'Isaie 6, qui ne s'adresse pas qu'aux seuls auditeurs de Paul à Rome, si- 
gnale-t-elle alors le rejet définitif d’Israël? L’inclusion dans cette citation 
des mots “et je les gu£rirai”, et la possible allusion à Isaie 65 conduisent 
au contraire à montrer la cohérence de cette finale avec le reste du récit 
lucanien: d'une part certains Juifs sont bel et bien devenus croyants et 
font partie de la communauté, d'autre part nombre d'autres Juifs ont 
refusé le message évangélique. Cela correspond bien à l'histoire deuté- 
ronomiste, où la majeure partie du peuple n'accueille pas l'annonce des 
prophétes de Dieu. C'est à la responsabilité de l'homme que Luc en ap- 
pelle, témoin qu'il est de la fidélité de Dieu, ce qui implique qu'il n'y a 
pas de rejet définitif. 

En conclusion, l'auteur peut rappeler l'ambivalence de la position lu- 
canienne vis-à-vis d'Israél, entre continuité et discontinuité, mais aussi 
le fait que Luc évite systématiquement d'émettre des jugements uni- 
voques sur son avenir, afin de pouvoir proposer une vue intégrée de la 
communauté chrétienne, marquée par la réconciliation et le souci de 
l'unité. Pour l'auteur, tous ces éléments pourraient bien amener à identi- 
fier Luc comme appartenant au groupe des “craignant-Dieu”, à l'image 
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des deux centurions (Luc 7 et Actes 10). Comme le débat sur la pertinence 
de cette dénomination pour désigner un groupe précis reste ouvert, cette 
hypothése trouve bien sa place en conclusion de l'ensemble, dont elle ne 
menace pas les résultats. 

La partie consacrée à Romains 9-11 commence par situer Paul comme 
Juif, ce qui différencie théologiquement de Luc, comme “craignant Dieu”; 
l'événement de Damas est une rupture essentielle avec son existence pré- 
cédente, méme s’il reste attaché à la révélation donnée à Israël. Romains 
9-11 est vu comme se composant, assez classiquement, de trois tempo- 
ralités (passé-présent-futur), de sorte que l'on peut se concentrer sur Rm 
11,25-32 pour éclaircir le statut futur d’Israél selon Paul. Le mystére enfin 
dévoilé du salut promis à “tout Israël” (Rm 11,25) ne saurait désigner 
l'Eglise, que Paul ne qualifie jamais de “nouvel Israël”, mais bien la com- 
munaute juive, à laquelle Dieu veut faire grace aux derniers temps par ce 
sauveur qu'est le Christ (417-421). L’alliance avec Israél est unilatérale, 
gracieuse, dans la ligne de la théologie sacerdotale, sans pour autant en 
reprendre des éléments aussi importants que la circoncision. On pourrait 
méme se demander si, plutót que d'une théologie sacerdotale, toujours 
attentive au sacrifice et à l'agir de l'homme, on n'a pas ici tout simplement 
une théologie de type deutéronomiste, telle que les premiers discours de 
Moise l'évoquent (Deutéronome 1-11). 

On l'aura compris, que ce soit du cóté du Juif saisi par le Christ sur la 
route de Damas ou du craignant-Dieu entré dans l'église chrétienne, il y 
a bien des points de convergence sur le statut des Juifs au sein de l'Eglise 
et sur le salut final d'Israél. En revanche, la réception de figures comme 
Abraham ou Moise, la place de la justification ou la signification de Jé- 
rusalem sont traitées fort différemment par nos auteurs bibliques, ce qui 
peut aussi s'expliquer par l'événement de la destruction du Temple, césure 
temporelle entre eux. Mais l'un comme l'autre tiennent pour essentielle 
la question du salut final des Juifs qui n'ont pas cru à Jésus, tout comme 
la présence d'un reste d’Israél croyant en Jésus au sein de l'Eglise, ga- 
rantie des promesses divines. 

Les décennies qui suivront, dont témoignent l'évangile de Jean et les 
lettres d'Ignace d'Antioche, aboutiront pourtant à une séparation toujours 
plus grande entre chrétiens et Juifs, aboutissant à une église dépourvue 
de composante juive. Cela n'est pas sans conséquences sur une “mission 
auprès des Juifs", qui dans le Nouveau Testament n'était menée que par 
des Juifs croyants en Jésus, et sur l'affirmation conciliaire du lien tout 
particulier qui unit l'Eglise à la descendance d' Abraham. 

Si l'auteur conclut en reconnaissant que les théologies de l'écrivain 
sacerdotal et de l’historien deutéronomiste ne sont pas immédiatement 
identifiables avec celles de Paul et de Luc, sa rigoureuse enquéte sur les 
énoncés portant sur le futur d'Israél vient renforcer la position de ceux 
qui voient en Actes 28 une situation ouverte à l'espérance du salut de tout 
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Israël, ultime fruit de la conversion de l'homme, mais aussi de la miséri- 
corde de Dieu. 


Communauté du Chemin Neuf Francois LESTANG 
Abbaye Notre-Dame des Dombes 
F-01330 Le Plantay 


Kathy EHRENSPERGER, Paul at the Crossroads of Cultures. Theologizing 
in the Space-Between (Library of New Testament Studies 456). London — 
New Delhi - New York — Sidney, Bloomsbury, 2013. xiv-262 p 16 x 24. 


Si le titre est quelque peu énigmatique, l'auteur se charge d'énoncer 
clairement sa thése à plusieurs reprises. Il ne s'agit pas pour elle de déve- 
lopper un nouveau modèle pour comprendre le développement du premier 
christianisme mais plutót d'utiliser les outils fournis par les recherches 
contemporaines en biculturalisme, bilinguisme et socio-linguistique pour 
mieux percevoir la personne de Paul d'une part et le monde au sein duquel 
il a œuvré pour diffuser l’évangile (cf. 38, 97). La première partie du livre 
(17-104) comprend trois chapitres et traite longuement des outils actuels 
utilisés en sociolinguistique pour penser l'identité. Il s'agit de lire les lettres 
de Paul “in the light of insights from contemporary concepts of bilingua- 
lism and biculturalism" (38). La deuxième partie cherche à appliquer au 
cas de Paul les acquis de la première partie (105-224). La thèse suggère 
que le judaisme de langue grecque a fourni à Paul ses principales res- 
sources afin de défier les récits et les pratiques mises en avant par l’ Em- 
pire romain, qui était tout autant une formidable machine de guerre qu'une 
puissante proposition idéologico-religieuse (100-101). 

Cet aspect d’interdisciplinarite est riche (sociolinguistique, études clas- 
siques, etc.) malgré sa densité. En passant, l'auteur écarte certaines lectures 
à la mode dans certains cercles, en particulier la notion d’hybridité appli- 
quée à Paul (59), et je la rejoins volontiers sur ce point. La question du 
rapport à Rome est quelque peu différente et sans doute pourrait-on souli- 
gner davantage la différence entre une langue (le grec) et le substrat cul- 
turel qu'elle implique et la citoyenneté romaine avec les conséquences 
juridiques qu'elle entraine: si Paul peut certainement étre décrit comme 
ayant recu la paideia grecque, il est plus contestable d'en faire un connais- 
seur de la humanitas romaine (65). Ses conclusions sur l'usage des noms 
chez les Juifs de la diaspora doivent rendre prudent pour ne pas surinter- 
préter le double emploi de Saul/Paul dans le Nouveau Testament: “Whilst 
earlier scholarship considered names changes to be a clear indication of a 
switch in culture and loyalty, it is now recognized that this on its own is 
merely an indication that people adjusted their language use without giving 
up any aspects of identity" (86). Elle rejoint là les conclusions de Peter 
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Lampe à propos des juifs de Rome (cf. P. Lampe, Die stadtrómischen 
Christen in den ersten beiden Jahrhunderten. Untersuchungen zur Sozial- 
geschichte [WUNT 2. Reihe 18; Tübingen 1987]) qu'elle semble ignorer. 

La deuxiéme partie commence par un chapitre (chapitre 5: Mapping 
Paul) cherchant à situer Paul sur cette carte culturelle du monde antique. 
Les deux longs chapitres suivants se penchent respectivement sur l’arrière 
plan de la miotig dans la LXX (chapitre 6) et sur la façon dont les Ro- 
mains comprenaient les sacrifices pour relire les passages pauliniens sur 
les idolothytes (chapitre 7). L'auteur touche juste lorsqu'elle observe: “Al- 
though the terms é6voc and yévog are often used interchangeably in Greek 
and Roman discourse, Paul uses them in clearly distinctive ways. Due to 
the meaning of related to ‘origin’, ‘birth’, ‘descent’, in addition to ‘kind’, 
it is often rendered ‘race’ in English translations [...] I consider this to be 
an unfortunate and misleading translation” (117). La remarque vaut éga- 
lement pour le francais. Mais, peu aprés, son accord avec M. Nanos (“Paul 
and Judaism: Why Not Paul's Judaism?", Paul Unbound. Other Perspec- 
tives on the Apostle [éd. M. Given] [Peabody 2009] 117-160) sur le fait 
que Paul pratiquait les lois juives me semble moins convaincant (118). 

Je souligne en passant que certaines coquilles, peu nombreuses il est 
vrai, sont à relever, en particulier aux pages 164 (un Aé au lieu d'un heth 
dans “hesed’’), 202 (un khi au lieu d'un xi dans “xenos”) ou 205 (la note 
119 est oubliée). 

Dans la deuxiéme partie, le vocabulaire récurrent de ‘traducteur’ (ou 
d’éppevevc, 138) appliqué à Paul est légitime lorsqu'il décrit de l'extérieur 
une des dimensions du travail théologique de Paul mais apparait moins per- 
tinent s'il veut décrire sa volonté consciente (“the challenge of translating 
the message of the Gospel", 140). Certaines formulations sont, sous cet 
angle, ambigües (cf. 138, 144, 154). Il serait plus juste phénoménologique- 
ment de parler de sa volonté de “proclaimer” le message, de se “faire tout 
à tous" à cet effet, d'autant plus que Paul lui-méme ne recourt jamais à ce 
paradigme de la traduction (pourtant connu à l'époque comme le montre 
bien l'auteur). L'image de Paul comme d'un intermédiaire culturel soucieux 
engagé dans une adaptation judicieuse d'un message gagnerait à étre mise 
en relation avec la dimension apocalyptique de la proclamation paulinienne. 

K. Ehrensperger touche également juste en relevant — avec d'autres 
ces deux dernières décennies — l'importance des rites et pratiques socio- 
religieuses (“the practice of everyday life", 175) par rapport à la doctrine 
pour comprendre les questions auxquelles Paul fut confronté. Sa descrip- 
tion du monde numineux des Anciens (le chapitre 7) et le lien des sacrifices 
(notamment pour l'empire) avec la paix et la prospérité sont trés éclairants. 
Relever que pour ce qui est du monde des dieux et esprits, “the issue with 
all of these co-inhabitants ofthe world was not whether or not they existed 
but that one could not know when and how they would act", rappelle les 
observations analogues de l’helléniste F. Ildefonse, // y a des dieux (Paris 
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2012). Elle a également raison de pointer que "The theoretically very clear 
rejection of idol worship [...] by writers such as Philo and Josephus does 
not cover all the issues which did arise in the context of a daily life entirely 
permeated with polytheistic cultic practices" (194). Eraste, trésorier de la 
ville (6 oikovöuog tç TOAcwc) de Corinthe (Rm 16,23) n'a peut-être pas 
nécessairement renoncé à ses fonctions officielles en devenant chrétien ... 

La bibliographie est abondante (plus de 500 références) et, chose remar- 
quable, 80% des titres sont du 21*"* siècle et 8% sont des deux dernières an- 
nées (2012-2013)! Essentiellement de langue anglaise et dans une moindre 
mesure allemande, elle comporte cependant certaines absences étonnantes 
(comme celle de Daniel Boyarin par exemple dans la première partie) sans 
mentionner bien sûr le français ou l' italien. L'ampleur des lectures impres- 
sionne mais cela peut parfois donner l'impression que le débat évoqué est 
nouveau ou que la position de l'auteur cité est nouvelle ou a vraiment dé- 
montré telle conclusion alors que le dossier est ancien. Pour ne prendre qu'un 
seul exemple: ce que dit W. Campbell, sur le fait que Ga 3,26-28 plaide pour 
l'égalité et non pour la suppression des différences, rejoint la conclusion de 
bien d'autres auteurs avant lui (158). Quelques formulations contestables 
échappent cà et là à la plume par distraction comme celle selon laquelle Paul 
aurait fondé l'église de Rome (9) ou aurait considéré les paiens comme *pé- 
cheurs’, sans relever l'ironie à l'eeuvre en Ga 2,15 (129). 

Informé et équilibré, apportant de riches informations sur le monde 
antique, le propos peine néanmoins à convaincre de sa nouveauté. Pour 
le dire en d'autres termes, il formule de manière juste la façon dont nous 
pouvons aujourd'hui décrire Paul dans son univers culturel et écarte au 
passage de nombreuses conceptions qui furent défendues autrefois mais 
ses conclusions apportent peu de neuf. Dire que les lettres de Paul laissent 
entendre qu'il avait “some awareness and recognition of diversity among 
those non-Jewish nations" (123) ne me parait guére contesté par personne. 
L'aspect le plus original est le recours aux études socioculturelles contem- 
poraines et aux travaux sur les sociétés de l'Antiquité pour serrer de plus 
près la culture de Paul. L'analyse exégétique des passages de la Première 
aux Corinthiens à la fin du chapitre 7 est assez courte. 

En conclusion, s’il ne faut pas chercher dans cet ouvrage des analyses 
exégétiques pointues — ce n'est d'ailleurs pas son objet —, il contient 
une présentation trés suggestive de ce qu'une approche interdisciplinaire, 
attentive aux domaines de la biculturalité, de la sociolinguistique et des 
études classiques sur l'Empire romain, peut apporter à la compréhension 
de Paul de Tarse. L’exégèse ne peut fonctionner en vase clos et gagne à 
s'ouvrir: la figure de Paul en sort enrichie. 


Facultés jésuites de Paris Marc RASTOIN 
35 bis rue de Sévres 
F-75006 Paris 
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Varia 


Paul S. FIDDES, Seeing the World and Knowing God. Hebrew Wisdom 
and Christian Doctrine in a Late-Modern Context. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 2013. x-423 p. 16 x 24. £75.00 


Paul Fiddes (Oxford University) has over time generated an extended 
corpus of important books. He has not received the attention his work 
merits, I suspect because he is not readily “slotted” in any usual interpre- 
tive category; his generative, imaginative approach is much too inventive 
and probing to be contained in any predictable type. The present book, 
an expanded version of his Bampton Lectures, is a dense and ambitious 
one, as important as it is dense and ambitious. 

He proposes that there is an appropriate interface and fit been “know- 
ing God" (in all of God's complexity) and “seeing the world" (in all of 
its quotidian elusiveness), both of which tasks shun the over-simple cer- 
titude of settled theology and of modernist Enlightenment epistemology. 
He judges that “observing the world cannot be separated from participat- 
ing in God" (203). More specifically he suggests that “the symbol of the 
Trinity expresses the complexity of God that matches the complexity of 
the world" (256). This fit between knowledge of God and awareness of 
the world is especially appropriate to a “late-modern” context, “late-mod- 
ern" being a term whereby Fiddes means to avoid the problematic of the 
term “post-modern”, but to refer to our current scene in which the pos- 
turing certitude of modernity no longer works. 


The term “late-modern” acknowledges that the situation is a mixed 
one — elements of modernity remain alongside, sometimes muddled 
up with, a deconstruction of much of the modern mindset (28). 


The connection between God and world in this presentation consists 
in a study of the wisdom traditions of the Old Testament to which Fiddes 
gives careful, knowing, and comprehensive attention. Indeed, it will warm 
the heart of an exegete to see how fully this theologian has engaged both 
the textual traditions of wisdom and the recent scholarship on these texts. 
In order to assess our current epistemological scene in light ofthat ancient 
tradition, Fiddes provides a brisk summary of Western thought as it has 
moved through the high Enlightenment of Descartes and Kant, and then 
on to the critical work of Foucault, Ricoeur, Levinas with an emerging 
accent on dialogue, mutuality, and reciprocity that vigorously counters 
Enlightenment modes of rationality. It is clear that current fascination 
with the so-called new atheists indicates that the certitudes of high En- 
lightenment still exercise remarkable force among us, and that the counter 
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to such certitudes continues to be urgent. Fiddes, I suspect, would insist 
that the same urgency is operative in ancient wisdom traditions, not least 
in the face of Job and his friends. 

What emerges from this sea-change in epistemology is an awareness 
of the complexity and the elusiveness of the world that is at the same time 
self-revealing and self-concealing. This awareness opens the way for Fid- 
des to consider wisdom sayings in the Book of Proverbs that are variously 
marked by an awareness of the “unfathomability” and “impenetrability” 
of the world (106) that perforce evoke caution and humility before the 
mystery of it all. It is crucial for Fiddes that “seeing the world" is neither 
"totally accessible" nor “totally inaccessible", but with caution and hu- 
mility accessible in practical, experiential ways. In his reading of Proverbs 
Fiddes insists, surely correctly, that there is no “wisdom myth" (as for ex- 
ample with Bultmann), but rather wisdom is the slow, steady attentiveness 
to the world as it comes in the specificity of practice and experience. Thus 
at core "seeing the world" has an ethical dimension that is parsed in wis- 
dom as “righteousness and wickedness”. The exploration of the elusive- 
ness and complexity of the world is traced through the complexity 
discerned by recent science: 


...complexity arising from elusive initial states, from indeterminacy, 
from interaction, and from open possibilities (138). 


This analysis is matched by contemporary recognition of the complexity 
of signs (Derrida). 

The key move Fiddes makes is to assert that the elusive complexity 
of the world corresponds to the “complex being ofthe Triune God". While 
Fiddes is acutely attentive to the wisdom traditions of the Old Testament, 
as he makes this move we become aware that he reads as a theologian, 
and not as an exegete. Good reader of the text that he is, he does not linger 
at all over the complexity of God as attested in the Old Testament itself 
without reference to the language of the Trinity. His argument might have 
been advanced textually had he lingered over such key texts as the con- 
fessional statement of Exod 34,6-7 and its textual trajectory that juxta- 
poses God's generous readiness to forgive and God's rigorous demand 
for obedience. But his read of the patristic texts on the Trinity is deeply 
compelling as he resolves, as he says, 


to take this patristic emphasis on relations more radically than the Fa- 
thers did themselves (150). 


Everything about God is relationship! 
In expositing the relationality of God Fiddes resists the notion of wis- 
dom as “mediation” between the transcendence of God and the reality of 
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the world. The compelling objection he makes to mediation" is that it 
produces a “narrative of domination" with “one transcendent God" even- 
tuating in “one human monarch”, thus a move from metaphysics to polit- 
ical oppression (210-211). The welcome alternative to “mediation” is 
"participation" in the life of the world, that is, “participation in move- 
ments of love, creativity, and justice ... " (212). Fiddes is thus able to 
characterize an engagement in the bodily life of the world as a “dance of 
reciprocity" (213). He is at his best in characterizing the openness and 
possibility of the world as a place of relationship. Thus on one page (236), 
the rhetoric spills over with the following terms: “caution, humility, mul- 
tiplicity, inexhaustible, complexities, baffled, vast, complicated, intricate 
boundlessness, riddle". This dynamic is a counter to “the hardened arteries 
of dogmatic wisdom" and every attempt to “box God up”, as both Job 
and his friends do with their tight dogma of retribution (237). This way 
of discerning wisdom is a recognition, in light of Job 28, that wisdom 1s 
in “no place" because it is everywhere. This “no place" for wisdom is 
opened up by divine humility, found deeply in the self, and between our- 
selves and our neighbors (264). 

The elusive quality of the reality of the world leads Fiddes to reflect 
on the required arts of description and communication. Such arts in the 
"unfathomable" necessitate a poetic idiom, appeal to metaphor, and at- 
tention to signs that evoke interpretation in a practice of humility. Fiddes 
follows Ricoeur in seeing that “fiction” at the same time both “invents” 
and “discovers” reality, so that participation in wisdom is a creative, gen- 
erative process. 

Fiddes concludes his magisterial argument with reference to Ecclesi- 
astes who dares to say, “I saw all” (8,1). But the “all”, the “sum” of reality 
cannot be known, because it is hidden and it is absurd to try to compre- 
hend it. Such an acquisition of the whole would override complexity and 
foreclose its dynamic capacity for newness, both impossibilities. Alter- 
natively, Fiddes sees that the “all” offered in the supreme metaphor of the 
Trinity is not oppressive or idolatrous because there is a continual open- 
ness to the future. This resistance to an idolatrous totality consists in an 
openness to a dynamic future that at the same time entails a rejection of 
wisdom, an unlearning, and refusal of domination. The ultimate decon- 
struction is that Christ, the wisdom of God, is the “rejected envoy” who 
invites always to new learning and always to the unlearning of wisdom 
that has hardened via a rigid pedagogy into a force of domination. Fiddes 
reflects on wisdom as “attunement” to the world that entails attunement 
to God that is, “the process of participating in the music of the cosmos” 
(375). Thus Jesus Christ is “perfectly attuned”, and this attunement is “a 
sharing of ‘the body of Christ’, laying stress precisely on the fleshly, ma- 
terial aspect of the instrument of divine music" (389-390). Reference here 
might usefully be made to Michael Fishbane and his Jewish rendering of 
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"Sacred Attunement". The imagery of music is appropriate for participa- 
tion in the wisdom offered here. 

It is impossible in such a brief review to catalogue the richness and 
depth of the range of this book. I have no doubt that this book will become 
a pivotal point of reference in the emergence of a new interpretive enter- 
prise that seeks to break out of old reductionist categories. Fiddes has pro- 
vided rich materials for continued investigation and offers a multitude of 
riffs in background resources in order to root his interpretive argument. 
His insistence that participation in wisdom is a practical open-ended alert- 
ness to the world as God's well-ordered creation is enormously suggestive 
and compellingly based on texts. He has important allies in this venture 
in the work of David Kelsey (Eccentric Existence. A Theological Anthro- 
pology [Louisville 2009]) who has seen that Job is a testimony to creation 
that is more helpful for interpretive work than are the Genesis creation 
narratives, and less directly the work of Sarah Coakley (God, Sexuality, 
and the Self. An Essay ‘On the Trinity’ [Cambridge 2013]) in her expo- 
sition of relational reality in the patristic traditions. A further voicing of 
the thesis that wisdom is in not knowing is effectively presented by Davis 
Hankins (Job and the Limits of Wisdom, tentative title; forthcoming). This 
interpretive stance presents the human seer-knower as one who sees and 
knows a great deal, but only along with appropriate humility. Such a seer- 
knower has a readiness to respond to surprise and a capacity to be freshly 
instructed by God's world that teems with unexpected possibility and un- 
predicted connectedness that push beyond all previous possibilities and 
connections. This is a conversation in which theologians and exegetes can 
participate together. 
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